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THE IRISH CHURCH BILL. 


'HE House of Commons has made rapid progress with the 
Irish Church Bill. The disestablishing clauses have 
been passed, and so much of the disendowing clauses as deals 
with the personal interests of members of the Established 
Church has also been settled. The question whether the 
policy of the Government in regard to disestablishment should 
or should not be adopted was fuirly raised by Mr. Disrak.i’s 
amendment, and decisively settled by its rejection. This 
amendment did not contravene the principle of the Bill. It 
accepted disestablishment, but virtually enacted that the dis- 
established Church should be bound for ever by the doctrines 
and discipline of the Church of England. This was a point 
that deserved careful discussion, and Mr. Disraevt injured his 
cause by diverting the attention of his hearers to extreme 
theories as to the Royal Supremacy, and by the curious paradox 
that the Romish Church is an established Church in Ireland. 
Very various views may be held as to the meaning of the Royal 
Supremacy, this variety being mainly caused by what makes so 
many things obscure in England—namely, that the language 
of the law, being traditional and conventional, does not harmo- 
nize with the facts. But, among this variety of views, Mr. 
Disrak.i certainly chose the one least likely to be acceptable 
to a modern House of Commons when he broached the theory 
that the QuEEN personally presided over the Church, and kept 
its doctrines and discipline straight. It is appalling to think 
that this duty—which, if the Queen had to discharge it, she 
would probably discharge as well as it could be discharged— 
must have been fulfilled in former days by Grorce II. and 
Grorce IV. What Mr. DisraeLi meant by saying that the 
Romish Church is established in Ireland was probably that, 
whereas it is one of the most conspicuous advantages of an 
Established Church that it abides by a system of doctrine 
and discipline fixed by an authority outside of the sphere of 
the actual clergy who labour in it, this advantage is possessed 
by the Romish clergy in Ireland. But, if his proposition is 
reduced down to this, it comes to little, and had no weight to 
counterbalance the error of confusing his enemies and friends 
alike by an apparently useless paradox. It would have been 
fur better if he had contented himself with arguing that, 
although the Church was to be disestablished, yet it was for its 
good that Parliament should attach to it, from the outset of its 
existence as a disestablished community, the character of an 
inseparable unity with the Church of England. There are 
many persons who would be inclined to think that this would 
not be only advantageous to the Irish Church, but that it would 
be extremely unfair towards private persons who have given 
money to it, were it permitted that it should depart, if it 


_ pleased, from the standard of the Church of England in doc- 


trine and discipline. As Dr. Bat truly said, this is a matter 
with which the Irish Catholics and Presbyterians can have 
nothing to do. If any body or any set of persons could be 
injured by the adoption of Mr. Disrar.i’s amendment, it 


_must be the exclusively Protestant Episcopal Church and its 


adherents; and if the Irish Church wished to be under this 


bondage, why should it not be? Mr, GLapsrone answered by 


denying that there was any general wish of the kind among 
the members of the Irish Church. But even if there were, 


there would be great difficulty in enacting that the Irish 


Church should be bound by the doctrines and discipline of 
the English Church ; for the English Church may in process 
of time vary its doctrines and discipline, and the State would 
be much embarrassed to decide beforehand whether it should 
be optional or obligatory on the Irish Church to accept these 
variations. In the colonies the difficulty has been got over in 
a rough and ready way by assuming that the Church of Eng- 
land has no vital power in itself sufficient to enable it to vary 
its standards. But statesmen nearer home cannot pretend to 


' believe this, and they therefore escape the difficulty of dealing 


in Parliament with an unknown ecclesiastical future by remit- 


ting it to the Irish Church to decide how intimate shall be 
hereafter the relations between it and the Church of England. 
That there is nothing in the Bill to prevent them from being 
very intimate is certain, and the Government expressly de- 
clared on Monday night that it was quite open to the Crown 
to continue to appoint the Irish Bishops, if this were on all 
hands recognised as desirable. The Irish Church may, in 
fact, although disestablished, enjoy, if it pleases, the advantage 
of being in close alliance with an Established Church; and if 
it is not wise enough to profit by the opportunity, it will have 
no one but itself to blame. 

The general treatment of disendowment was naturally pre- 
ceded by the discussion and decision of the two preliminary 
questions, whether the interests of persons, as opposed to the 
interests of the body to which those persons belong, shall be 
recognised as the subject-matter of compensation, and whether 
compensation should be given for what is termed the spes suc- 
cessionis. 'The scheme of the Government is to hand over the 
Church buildings to the new ecclesiastical body, but with this. 
one exception, necessarily made in order to s a great 
shock to religious feelings, everything is to be taken from the 
Irish Church except what some individual has a claim to. A 
totally different theory pervades the minds of a large portion 
of the House of Commons on both the Government and the 
Opposition side. This theory is that the money taken away 
from the Irish Church is to be ed as taken away from 
the body, not from individuals; and that the money given 
back is also to be regarded as given back to the body, not to in- 
dividuals, Assuming that the Irish Church is to be stripped of a 
certain amount of its property, of how much is it to be stripped ? 
It is incontestable that it was from this side that Mr. GLADSTONE. 
first approached the great question of disendowment, for he 
asserted that the Irish Church would retain three-fifths of its. 
property. He looked on the Church as losing so much and 
keeping so much. Mr. Disrar.i’s Amendments, so far as they 
touch on disendowment, all repose on the same theory. Take 
away the property of the Irish Church, Mr. Disraett says, in 
effect, as you are so mad for disendowment, but then give it. 
all, and a little more than all, back again. Sir RounpeL. 
PALMER seizes on another side of the same theory. He is for 
taking away the property of the Church in places where the 
Church gets on badly, and not taking away its property in 
places where it gets on well. Mr. Harcourt, again, comes to 
the same result in a different way. He compares, for example, 
the class of curates with the class of monthly nurses, and urges. 
that the curates are equally meritorious, and that a handsome 
amount of money might be left in the hands of the Irish Church 
to make curates happy. The Irish Catholic members, on their 
side, say that enough concessions have been made to the Pro- 
testant Church ; that enough has been left it of the national 
property ; and that the Catholics would resent a larger slice 
being handed over. The Government measure proceeds on a 
totally different principle. It is a scheme for total disendow- 
ment. It takes everything from the body. It makes no. 
presents or bequests to individuals. It does not aim at gene- 
rosity, but at the sort of justice that is administered by 
actuaries. The State takes away the whole pro of 
the body, but in taking it away, while it does not wish to- 
benefit it, it takes care not to hurt individuals. Thus dis-- 
endowment, coupled with compensation to individuals, calcu- 
lated on such a basis as surveyors or actuaries would adopt,, 
is the key to the Government proposal. The unflinching 
majority which supports everything Mr. GLapsTone suggests 
has now ratified this proposal. only concession Mr. 
GuapbsToxE has made is, that curates who are not permanent 
curates shall have a slightly larger compensaation than he 
proposed. A curate who is not a permanent curate, and who 
yet has served more than eight years, is to be allowed to get 
more than 200/., which was the limit originally fixed ; and 
if there is so strange and exceptional a being as a curate who 
has served twenty-four years without being, in the opinion of 
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the Commissioners, a permanent curate, he will get as much 
.as 600/. ‘There is nothing at all at variance with the rigid 
principles of the Bill in this. There is nothing in the least 
generous towards curates in this, A man entitled to re- 
ceive compensation at all as a curate, and who has served 
for twenty-four years without getting to be a permanent 
curate, gets little when he receives 6ool. in a lump sum; for if 
he could but have managed to have been classed as a per- 
manent curate, he would have had an annuity of a hundred 
a year. 

‘The House of Commons has allowed the Government pro- 
posal to be carried out with the utmost consistency. A long 
discussion, for example, took place on the question whether, 
in calculating the amount to be given to an incumbent, the 
salary of the curate should be deducted. If the only question 
to ask is what is the net income of the incumbent, there 
can be no difficulty in saying that this salary ought to be 
deducted. The incumbent should most certainly deduct it 
when making his return for income-tax. He has so much 
a year minus so much, and the State only offers to secure 
him in the enjoyment of that which he really has to spend. 
All the difficulties suggested about organists, vergers, 
choirmen, and so forth, were easily settled in the same 
way. But it was not so easy to settle whether the spes 
successionis should be a ground for compensation. Ought a 
curate to be compensated for losing the chance of getting a 
living ? ought a poor incumbent to lose his chance of getting a 
better living ? ought an incumbent to lose his chance of being 
made a bishop? That there ought to be no notice taken 
of the spes successionis in any case, because it is impos- 
sible to take notice of it in all, is not evident. No one 
would seriously think of proposing to compensate incum- 
bents for losing their chance of being rich bishops, because 
this chance does not enter into any pecuniary calculations. 
A living of five hundred a year has no extra value that can 
be appreciated because it may possibly lead to a bishopric. 
The prospect of a poor incumbent becoming a rich incumbent 
is also too remote to have a pecuniary value. The vast 
majority of Irish livings are in the gift of the Bishops. They 
appoint on public grounds such persons as they think decent 
ministers to the small livings, and naturally give the better 
ones to their relatives and friends. A poor incumbent has 
therefore the chance that some day the Bishop may know him 
and get fond of him ; but this is not a chance that can be put into 
the form of money. But the curates have something much more 
definite in the way of a spes successionis. They know that 
in all probability they will get at least one of those little 
livings which the Bishops do not want for the members of 
their own circle. A curate with a hundred a year has every 
reason to suppose that he will, sooner or later, get a living of 
at least two hundred a year. An annuity of a hundred a year 
does not represent the money value of his office. His 
remoter hopes may be left out of calculation. He may 
be a rich incumbent, he may be a bishop; but, unless 
he is one of those odd geniuses who can go on serving for 
twenty-four years without ever becoming a permanent curate, 
he must some day be a poor incumbent. A curate cannot 
turn to any other occupation than that of being a clergyman, 
and a curate whose only prospect is that of being for the rest 
of his life in receipt of a curate’s salary seems to suffer an in- 
jury when that modest increase of income which the prospect 
of a poor living gave is cut away from him. But then is it 
certain that this humble hope is really lost to him? Will the 
curate with a hundred a year have no chance of making here- 
after two hundred a year by his profession? We should be very 
sorry to think so. As existing incumbents die off, their places 
will, it must be supposed, be filled by persons whom the new 
ecclesiastical body will appoint. Is it to be supposed that 
the rich Irish Episcopalians, the proprietors of six-sevenths 
of the soil of the country, will be so mean and niggardly as 
not to give their ministers who have attained middle age, and 
hold responsible positions, a couple of hundred a year? This 
seems incredible ; for shame would make them do thus much, 
even if right feeling or sectarian jealousies did not prompt 
them to do much more. The Irish curates have lost the 
remote chance of getting good preferments, but they have not, 
we trust, lost the reasonable certainty of getting from their 
profession such a pittance as the incumbency of the smaller 
sort of Irish livings would have given them. 


. GERMANY. 
HE late motion in the North German Parliament was 
directed to the object of surrounding the Chancellor of the 
Federation with a body of colleagues holding oflice by a tenure 


similar to his own. Count Bismark himself is nominally re- 
sponsible to the Federal Parliament, though his power depends 
on many other conditions, and more especially on his universally 
acknowledged superiority to any possible rival. Notwith- 
standing any adverse vote he would retain the confidence of 
the Kine, the post of Prime Minister, and probably the 
control of the Federal Council. Although he has been de- 
feated by a small majority, his speech against the measure will 
probably modify the opinion of many of his opponents. The 
vote of the Parliament will have no immediate operation, and it 
is doubtful whether Mr. TweEsten and Count Munster would 
be either willing or able to induce the Parliament to coerce 
the Government by a refusal of the supplies. English pre- 
judices are naturally enlisted in favour of the most distinctive 
element of the Constitution which has served as a model to 
Europe; but in England there is neither a confederacy to 
keep together, nor are there kindred and external communities 
to be gradually assimilated. The establishment of a responsible 
Ministry has never yet been attempted in the United States, 
nor can the system be introduced as long as the several States 
retain any portion of independence. The Senate, resembling 
in this respect the Federal Council of North Germany, still 
represents the equality and the qualified sovereignty of the 
States; and if the Cabinet were made responsible to the 
House of Representatives, the more respectable and more 
powerful branch of Congress would be at once deprived of 
its character and its principal functions. A double respon- 
sibility to two Parliamentary bodies is found to be as im- 
practicable as a double standard of monetary value, even 
where, as in England, it nominally exists. The English Min- 
istry stands or falls by the voice of the House of Commons; 
and the American Senate, by assenting to the adoption of 
the English practice, would reduce itself to the secondary 
rank of a House of Lords. The establishment of a Parlia- 
mentary Cabinet would practically make the Chancellor for 
the first time responsible, although the motion related only 
to his possible colleagues. The Federal Council, which in 
some degree corresponds to the American Senate, exer- 
cises, according to Count Bismark’s statement, considerable 
power through its various Committees, but it would be 
useless for a Minister who was compelled to obey the de- 
cisions of the Parliament to conduct semi-diplomatic negotia- 
tions with the allied Governments. It may be added that 
Count Bismarx’s personal position is virtually incompatible 
with a constitutional responsibility which involves a liability 
to be driven from office. Whatever may be the distribution 
of Parliamentary votes on isolated questions, the Chancellor 
of the Federation is the only statesman who commands the 
confidence of Prussia and of Germany. Notwithstanding the 
conflict between the parties which respectively hold liberty 
or unity to be more urgently required, no German Liberal 
would willingly renounce the hope of enlarging the bounds of 
the present Confederation. The resolute subtlety of the 
Minister is regarded as the best security against foreign 
aggression or interference ; and if he were driven from oflice 
the bonds which unite the States of the Northern Confederacy 
would probably be relaxed. The leaders of the majority 
were eager to disclaim the alleged purpose of withdrawing the 
confidence of the Parliament from Count Bismark, and they 
must be fully aware that his services can only be retained on 
his own terms. The apparent candour and openness of his speech 
will perhaps have conciliated his domestic adversaries, as it 
will certainly furnish fresh grounds of complaint to the foreign 
enemies of German unity. A more cautious politician would 
perhaps have evaded the issue of theoretical responsibility. 
Count Bismark took the opportunity of avowing his impatience 
of the presence in the Cabinet of independent colleagues. 
According to his opinion, there ought to be an absolute 
Minister surrounded by a body of clerks, whom he would not 
have the trouble of talking over into acquiescence in his policy. 
The abolition of Cabinet Councils is not, perhaps, inseparable 
from the rejection of Parliamentary responsibility ; but, in 
Germany as in France, the joint liability of the Ministers is 
as distasteful to the Government as their subordination to the 
Parliament. It would have been safer to maintain the propo- 
sition that, in the peculiar circumstances of Germany, large 
discretion must be entrusted to the head of the Government. 
It would not be easy to answer the Minister’s argument 
against a system which would tend to efface the distinctions 
among the various States. 


Count Bismark passed over in contemptuous silence the 
chronic protests of French journalists against the inclusion of 
Southern Germany in the Federation. His chief objection 
to Mr. Twesren’s motion was that it would tend, as he said, to 


deepen the Main as u frontier. In other words, it would 
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prevent or postpone the annexation of Bavaria, of Baden, and 
of Wurtemberg. No stipulations made at Prague or at 
Nikolsburg are allowed to interfere with the right of the 
German nation to adopt the organization which it may at any 
time prefer. The only obstacles which a German statesman 
could properly recognise were those which concerned indi- 
genous feeling and opinion. The writer of the comprehensive 
essay on German reconstruction in the last number of the 
North British Review has explained, with remarkable per- 
spicuity, the forces which respectively act in a centripetal and 
centrifugal direction, The Southern Germans, and the great 
body of the Liberal party outside the old Prussian territory, 
wish to'avoid absorption in a Prussian monarchy, while they 
anxiously desire the confederation of the North and South 
under the dynasty of Honenzottrrx. In the familiar phrase 
used by Count Bisaark, the South is Particularist, or conser- 
vative of State rights, as well as anxious for Federal unity. 
It is evident that the change in the Constitution proposed by 
Mr. Twesten, while it might probably extend and secure poli+ 
tical freedom, would impart to the North German Govern- 
ment a more thoroughly Prussian charaeter. The responsibilit 
of the Cabinet implies the omnipotence of a majority whi 
must always be Prussian; and the reduction to insignificance 
of the Federal Council, which would be a necessary result of 
the change, would equally tend to convert North Germany 
into an enlarged Prussian kingdom. It is perhaps surprising 
that Count Munster, as a representative of Hanover, should 
support a change so antagonistic to provincial independence ; 
but, as one of the first subjects of an annexed State, he appa- 
rently desires to find in a great national Empire an object of 
the patriotic devotion which is no longer applicable to his 
native province. If Count Bismark judges rightly, the States 
south of the Main would, in spite of their aspirations to 
political freedom, deprecate the consolidation of the Federal 
body into a single State, controlled by a Parliamentary 
majority. The experience of Austria and of Denmark has 
shown that partially independent portions of a monarchy can 
deal more harmoniously with a comparatively impartial King 
or Minister than with a Parliamentary majority. Paden and 
the other Southern States may not feel inclined to place all 
their interests at the disposal of a Parliament which would be 
controlled by Prussian members. It is possible that the Minis- 
ter was more or less consciously devising artificial reasons for 
the retention of his actual authority; but his representation of 
the bearing of the new project on the union of Germany was 
not only ingenious but sound. It seems premature to 
demand for a provisional Constitution theoretical perfec- 
tion. The complicated organization of the Confederacy is 
intended, not merely for purposes of internal government, 
but also and principally for the accomplishment of the task 
which Germany hhas confided to Count Bismark. At some 


' future period, when national union has been attained, it 


will be'time enough to consider in detail the conditions of 
constitutional freedom. It is true that extreme Liberalism, 
passing. frequently into Republicanism, has its home in the 
South-Western provinces; but the people :of Wurtemberg 
itself would scarcely approve of the establishment of Parlia- 
mentary omnipotence until there. was a chance that Prussia 
Some surprise was probably caused by Count Bismakk's 
professed sympathy with the feelings which he attributed to 
the South. To a certain extent he seems to be himself a 
Particularist ; or perhaps he holds that it is useless to resist an 
ancient German tendency. He drew a nice distinction be- 
tween the local patriotism which abhors centralization and mere 
provincial narrowness; and, falling into an error common to 
nearly all foreign theorists, he overstated the importance of 
local institutions in England. A closer study would have 
satisfied him that the independence which he admires is rather 
aristocratic than municipal. In Germany it is enough that 
the independence of the various States and provinces could not 
be summarily abolished without a rude shock to general feeling. 


' To all purposes of national defence a Federal State will be 


fully competent, although the military organization of the late 
Confederacy of States was confessedly ineflicient. The pro- 
positions which Count Bismark undertook to establish, though 
they may not be inseparably united, have a close logical con- 
nexion. In substance, he told the Parliament that he hoped 
to extend the Confederate Government beyond the Main, that 
the voluntary adhesion of the South was contingent on the 
recognition of State rights, and finally that the creation of a 
responsible Ministry would be a measure of centralization.. 
Some astute critics have conjectured that his speech contained. 
a double-edged argument—of warning to the Federal Council, 
as well as of remonstrance against Mr. Twesren’s proposal,, 


It may have been thought expedient to remind the representa- 
tives of the minor States that they are really dependent on the 
favour of the Minister for protection against the centralizi 
policy of the Parliament. Although the Opposition Hite | 
that the petty Courts governed Germany through the Council, 
Saxony and Mecklenburg hold their authority at the pleasure 
of Prussia. Even if the hint was not intentionally conveyed, 
the Federal Council will be .well advised in seas a dan- 
gerous collision. 


THE LORDS ON INDIAN AFFAIRS. 


digg debate in the Lords on Monday night threw much 
light on two subjects which, however unconnected with 
each other, are of considerable interest to every one who knows 
or cares anything about India. These subjects are’ the rela- 
tions of the Indian Government with Afghanistan, and the 
composition of the Indian Council at home. The topic of 
Afghanistan arose accidentally out of a question put to the 
Duke of Areytt by Lord Lyvepex. This question was prac- 
tically answered by Lord Lawrence, who, in his first speech 
in the House of Lords, gave a complete history of our relations 
with Afghanistan for the last twenty years, He was able to do 
this entirely from his own personal knowledge, and the story 
he had to tell, besides its great intrinsic interest, had a value 
as affording grounds for believing that we are in no danger 
of exercising a military intervention in territories beyond 
our borders. In. substance, what Lord Lawrence said was 
this. During the second Sikh war in 1848 Dost Manomep took 
an active part against the English, but afterwards he gave it 
to be understood that he wished to apologize for the past, and 
enter on relations with us of amity and peace. This overture 
was due to the wise and thoughtful policy of Sir Herserr 
Epwarpes, to whose niany noble qualities and great practical 
ability Lord Lawrence paid a deserved tribute. Lord Law- 
RENCE then held the chief authority in the Punjaub, and he 
authorized Sir Hersert Epwarpss to say that if Dost Manomep 
would come half-way, the English would meet him. Aceord- 
ingly he was met, and Lord Datnousie made a treaty with 
him, not of alliance, but simply declaring that no punishment 
should ever fall on the Ameer at our hands on account of his 
previous opposition. In 1857 the Persian war seemed to give 
Dost Manomep an opportunity of recovering Herat, and he 
asked to be assisted in the enterprise. Lord Lawrence, with 
the sanction of Lord CanninG, agreed to give him a subsidy 
of 120,000/. a year so long as the war lasted, and this 
subsidy was in fact paid for some short time after the war 
ended. After the death of Dost Manomep a civil war broke 
out in Afghanistan, as he had appointed as his successor, 
not his eldest son, but the son of a younger wife. The 
present Ameer, SHERE ALI, was defeated, but his brother 
died soon after having ascended. the throne. ALI 
succeeded, but gave offence, and was driven into exile. 
Thence he returned with reinforcements, and managed to 
held his own, but could not put down his opponents. . There 
was, therefore, every prospect of a chronic civil war in 
Afghanistan, and it was then that Lord Lawrence determined 
to interfere in a very slight and guarded manner, with the 
object of giving the AmMEER strength enough to establish a 
settled government in the country. 60,000/. was given the 
AMEER at once, and more: money and some arms wete premised 
in case of necessity. The AMEER was most grateful,and expressed 
a wish to come down and meet the Governor-GENERAL, and 
conclude a treaty as his father had done. Lord Lawrence 


replied that. he could not enter into a treaty binding England 


to assist him, but that Sere Avr should have some moderate 
amount of iary assistance given him from time to time 
if he showed that he deserved it, Lord Lawrence left on 
record a statement of his views and of what he advised 
should be done to give effect to them; and it is this policy 
which Lord Mayo has been’ ing out at his recent meet- 
ing with Sere Avi at Umballa. Lord Lawrence expressed 
complete confidence that Lord Mayo was not doing any- 
thing and had not done anything beyond what had been 
chalked out for him in Lord Lawrence’s minute on the sub- 


ject, and this must be very reassuring to the timid politicians 
'who.thought that there was some great mystery 


in this Um- 
balla meeting, and that advantage had been taken of Lord 
Mayo’s inexperience to entangle us in the network of Afghan 
internal politics, 

In such a case. nothing ean be done except to place full 


_reliance on the experience and judgment of a man like Lord 


Lawrence. He thinks the money has been well spent which 


we have given the AmeEr.and his father, and that the grant of 


such subsidies will leave us always free from the embarrass- 
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ment of being too much mixed up with Afghan affairs. Asa 
matter of fact, Lord Lawrence told the Lords, the subsidy we 
gave at the time of the Persian war produced most material 
and most beneficial consequences for us at the time of 
the Indian Mutiny; it kept us free from any invasion 
on the side of Afghanistan, and for the future a small 
"yearly sum may be well laid out in keeping up a settled 
yovernment there, and preventing an anarchy and confusion 
the evil effects of which would soon make themselves felt in 
English territories. No man, Lord Lawrence said, had shown 
himself more determined than he has been, through good report 
and through evil report, to resist everything that could possibly 
lead the Indian Government into aggression, and into expe- 
ditions beyond the borders; but he felt sure that nothing.of 
the sort could grow out of the policy he had recommended. 
if a small yearly sum suffices to keep up a settled government 
in Afghanistan, we shall have derived an advantage from 
paying the money which will be very cheaply bought. If the 
money does not produce this result, then the payment will be 
discontinued. If ever the English Empire in India is seriously 
threatened, the system we now adopt will, however, it is 
probable, be adopted by our enemies. We shall subsidize 
one Ameer to keep things quiet, and the Russians will subsi- 
dize another Ameer to keep things unquict. Long before 
Russia thinks of doing any direct and evident harm, she will 
begin by agitating the barbarian tribes that hold the country 
intermediate between her and us. We shall neither prevent 
her from doing this, nor encourage her to do it, by giving a 
subsidy to the Ameer. We may be quite certain that the day 
vill come when the Russians will either intrigue and bribe 
in Afghanistan, or will definitively decide not to do so 
because they have abandoned all designs on British India. 
The only question is whether we shall gain or lose by 
being so far beforehand with them that we will give money 
in order that Afghanistan may have a settled government. 
The main use of doing this is that we thereby establish 
an authority on friendly terms with us which must be 
upset before any great harm can be done. It is always 
worth something to have a regular established Government 
on one’s side, for it may be strong enough to nip in the 
bud all projects for overturning it. It comes to this. If, 
in thinking of Afghanistan, we think also of Russia, it 
seems worth while to spend a little money in order that, if it ever 
comes to a rivalry of intrigue between us and the Russians in 
Afghanistan, we may enjoy the advantage of starting with 
having an existing Government to help us. If we do not think 
of Russia, but only regard our Indian possessions, then it 
seems worth while to spend a little money in Afghanistan in 
order that a succession of hordes of defeated adventurers may 
not seek refuge in our territories, and that the contiguous 
populations within our borders may not be agitated and dis- 
turbed by the pleasing but dangerous excitement of having a 
civil war going on perpetually so near them. And if it is said 
that from spending a little money in this way we may easily 
get to spend more, and that an effort to preserve Afghanistan 
from anarchy may draw us further into Afghan politics than 
we now contemplate, it may be answered that nothing could 
possibly tend to avert these evils more surely than that, once 
for all, the policy adopted by Lord Lawrence should have 
been placed on record and disclosed to the public, so that any 
departure from it may be sure to receive the attention and 
censure it may deserve. 


This discussion in the Lords on India arose out of a Bill 
brought in by the Duke of Areyt1 for altering in some slight 
degree the constitution of the Indian Council. The principle 
of the Bill is good, but its details, we think, clearly need 
alteration. It is a good thing that future members of the 
Council should be appointed for ten years only, as it is neces- 
sary to infuse fresh blood as freely as possible. There would 
thus be three new members in every two years, except that 
the Secretary of State is to have a power of re-appointing any 
outgoing member for five years more. It is obvious that this 
power ought to be exercised very sparingly, as, if it were often 
exercised, it would be considered a sort of slight when an out- 
going member was not re-appointed, and thus the influx of 
new men would noi be nearly rapid enough. Three new men 
in every two years is not at all more than is demanded by 
the interests of a country which changes so very fast as 
India. Lord Lyvepen, deceived possibly by the natural 
thought that if he had been deemed fit to govern India it 
must be uncommonly easy to govern it, suggested that the 
members of the Council might be advantageously reduced ; 
but Lord Lawrence, who knows what hard work means, and 
is ready to exact it both from himself and others, declares 
that the Council is fully occupied, and that it could not be 


reduced. The Government proposes to continue the same rate 
of pay as now, and as the very best Indians that return home 
are exceedingly glad to take 1,200/. a year, no larger sum 
need, perhaps, be offered; but the Government proposal 
as to pensions might be improved. This proposal is that 
no pension should be given to those appointed hereafter, 
although the present members are to be bribed into retire- 
ment by having a pension of 5o00l. a year offered them when 
they have completed ten years of service. To create this 
difference seems invidious and unnecessary. Surely 1,200/. a 
year for ten years, and a pension of 500/. a year afterwards, 
would not be at all too much to give to men who have held 
great appointments in India, and who on their return do 
six hours a day of hard work for ten years in the service of 
the State. The argument that they might be got for less is 
capable of being pushed much too far. Bishops and judges 
might probably be got for a hundred or two less a year than 
we give them; but we give them what we think it is proper 
for the English nation to offer. If every halfpenny is to be 
made an object, and the screw is to be put on with the last 
degree of firmness, it would we believe be better, and more 
acceptable to Indians, to give a salary of a thousand a year 
with a pension than a salary of twelve hundred without. For 
what an Indian, who is seldom rich, most desires is the cer- 
tainty of having some sort of competency till he dies; and the 
attaching of a pension to the salary would also carry with it 
the advantage to the public of offering an inducement to retire 
to those whose health failed before their ten years were out. 
If a pension was given rising towards 500/. in proportion 
as the retiring member approached to the full term of service, 
he would not care to struggle on after he was really unfit, 
which he would be much tempted to do if his only means 
of getting anything to retire on was to save it out of 
his salary as long as he possibly could. It would also be 
very advantageous if the Secretary of State always made the 
appointments, instead of leaving a portion of them to the 
Council itself—a system which awakens jealousy and bit- 
terness, and exposes the nominees of the Council to the 
suspicion that they owe their appointment not so much 
to merit as to friendly jobbing. The Duke of Arey also 
entered at considerable length into the difficult subject of the 
present powers of the Council. Lord Satissury has on many 
occasions stated that the Council have the power of overruling 
the Secretary of State on all financial matters, and that, 
theoretically at least, as almost every act of Government must 
involve some expenditure, they have far too much control 
over his policy. The Duke of ArcyLt questioned this on 
Monday. The Act says that no grant or appropriation of any 
part of the Indian revenues shall be made without the concur- 
rence of the majority of the Council. The Duke of ArcyLL 
says, on the authority of the present Law Officers of the 
Crown, that these words do not prevent the Secretary from 
ordering anything he pleases to be done in India, and paying 
as he thinks fit for what is done, because, though he pays the 
money, he does not grant or appropriate it. We are not 
surprised to find that Lord Satissury replied that when he 
was Secretary he asked equally eminent lawyers, who told 
him just the contrary. It is not a point that ought to be left 
in any doubt, and a very few words in an Act of Parliament 
would set it at rest for ever. 


FRANCE AND BELGIUM. 


T 1s with real though not unmixed satisfaction that we take 
up the subject of the negotiations between France and 
Belgium. When we last spoke of it—on the 27th of March— 
it seemed as though there could be nothing more to say. 
Belgium, according to the identical statement published at 
Paris and Brussels, had surrendered at discretion. A mixed 
Commission was to investigate the commercial relations be- 
tween the two countries, and the satisfied tone of the French 
semi-official press appeared to leave no doubt that the reference 
of the railway dispute to such a tribunal was merely devised 
to facilitate the Belgian retreat from the independent position 
in which M. Frire Orpan’s Cabinet had been sustained by the 
Legislature only a few weeks before. As it turns out, this 
assumption did injustice to the Belgian Ministry. They were 
willing to yield a good deal—more, we think, than they were 
either justified or well advised in yielding—but they had no 
intention of conceding everything. Even the ominous mixed 
Commission was not to be appointed out of hand, with 
general instructions to make things pleasant to the Em- 
peror of the Frencn, and no limitation as to the means 
by which this was to be done. On the contrary, the basis 


on which the inquiry was to proceed was left undetermined, 
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and M. Frire Orsan undertook a journey to Paris in order 
to discover whether a point of departure could be found 
which should sustain the rights of Belgium without offering 
a needless slight to French susceptibility. That this geen | 
was a blunder we have no doubt. The advances whi 
France had made in the business are not of the kind which 
it answers to meet half way. They should have been re- 
jected with as much promptness as decision, and in language 
which, however courteous it might be in form, was such as to 
leave no loophole for possible modifications. But though this 
course would in the end have proved the wisest, there is a 
very broad difference between that actually adopted and that 
which there seemed good reason to fear the Belgian Govern- 
ment had consented to take. Though M. Fritre Orpan has 
been wasting his own time and compromising his country’s 
dignity by the negotiations he has been carrying on at Paris, 
it is some consolation to know that as yet, at all events, 
France has not had her own way upon the single important 
point which has all along been in dispute. It is one thing to 
capitulate, and another thing to parley. 


According to the Paris Correspondent of the Independance 
Belge, who is alleged to have derived his information from 
M. Frire Orsan himself, a great deal of judicious though 
unsuccessful flattery has been administered to the visitor. 
At his first interview with M. ve Lavaterte the Belgian 
question was not so much as mentioned. The French 
Minister was confidential upon the affairs of Germany and 
the East, and only anxious that his guest should take note 
of the forbearing moderation by which the foreign policy of 
France has uniformly been characterized. On the ground 
thus prepared by an assumption of entire equality, the sub- 
sequent assurances, from the Emperor’s own mouth, of his 
desire to arrive at a settlement which should be equally 
satisfactory to both parties, might be expected to make 
proper impression. It was not till the third day of M. 
Frére Orpan’s visit that the cession of the Great Luxem- 
burg Railway was mooted. M. Rovner then laid down, 
as an indispensable condition of negotiation, that the con- 
tract with the Eastern of France Company should be treated 
as subsisting, and be submitted to the Commission for exa- 
mination. Nor does he seem to have disguised the fact 
that this examination would be simply a form, inasmuch as 
no result to which the Commissioners might come short of 
the maintenance of that contract in its integrity would be 
accepted by the French Government. The fulfilment of the 
contract should be protected by any guarantees the Bel- 
gian Government might desire, but France could listen to 
no suggestions which implied the application of the law voted 
last February to this particular transaction. So far there is 
nothing in the course of affairs to excite any surprise. It had 
been evident that these were the terms which the French 
Government meant to impose, and that the proposal of a 
mixed Commission was simply so much surplusage — the 
meaningless talk with which a man who has got his own 
way is sometimes willing to make the process less awkward 
for the man who has had to give up his. Whether 
M. Rovuer—who throughout the business seems to have 
taken M. pe Lavaette’s place—really imagined that this 
was understood at Brussels, and that M. Frtre Orpan was 
only coming to Paris for the purpose of throwing a little 
dust in the eyes of his own countrymen, there is no evidence 
If, however, he did think this, he was disappointed. 
The divergence between the French and Belgian view of the 
situation turned out to be substantially unaltered. Instead of 
taking the sale of the Great Luxemburg line for granted, and 
busying himself in devising a series of showy and delusive 
guarantees, the Belgian Minister proposed a genuine com- 
promise—a compromise in which France, as well as Bel- 
gium, should give up something. The absolute cession 
of the railway could not be permitted, but the interests of 
the French Company should be consulted by « convention 
involving a common tariff, a common use of rolling-stock, 
and new and favourable arrangements for the through traffic. 
Of course this was not what the French Government wanted ; 
indeed, except on the supposition that they wish to provide for 
future military contingencies, it is extremely difficult to say 
what they do want. At all events, they declined to accept M. 
Frére Orpay’s proposal as supplying even a starting-point, 
and MM. Rovner, and pe LAVALETTE undertook to 
prepare a counter-proposal of their own, which was at once 
sent off to Brussels. What sort of welcome it met with there 
is not yet known, but the statement that M. Frire Orpan will 
make fresh proposals to the French Government before leaving 
Paris points to a maintenance, on the part of Belgium, of her 
determination to be mistress in her own house and of her own 


railways. That France will now retreat from her position with 
regard to the Great Luxemburg contract is not to be expected, 
and the probability is that M. Frire Orsan will return home 
leaving matters very much in the same state in which they were 
before the idea of a mixed Commission had been started. 

We have said that, as compared with the apparent situation 
a month back, this conclusion may be called satisfactory. It is 
to be regretted, however, that the Belgian Government did not 
show a firmer front at that time, or that the Powers which are 
pledged to protect her against foreign invasion did not let fall 
an accidental allusion to the Treaty of 1831, and thereby bring 
things to an end so much the sooner. In this case, the threat 
of a suspension of diplomatic relations which has so often 
proved effectual in negotiations between a strong Power and a 
weak one need have had no terrors, since, supposing the blow to 
have fallen and M. pe La Guerroniire to have returned to 
Paris, it is hard to see how Belgium could have been the worse. 
The displeasure of France would be a formidable thing to incur 
if Belgium existed solely by virtue of the Emperor’s forbearance, 
but it need excite no apprehensions in the case of a country the 
independence of which is secured by a guarantee of the Great 
Powers. It may be objected to this that the events of the last 
few years have not tended to strengthen the traditional belief 
in the sanctity of treaties, and that Belgium may have ground 
for making friends with her adversary quickly, in the know- 
ledge, that if she does not do so, there will be no help forth- 
coming from without. This view of the situation seems to be 
founded on a double misapprehension. In the first place, we 
do not believe it is true. Recent wars have, no doubt, played 
fast and loose with the independence of weak States, but they 
have not furnished a case at all parallel to an attack by France 
upon Belgium. We know of no other guarantee so definite, 
and, what is perhaps of as much importance, so public, as 
that which the Great Powers entered into in 1831. Putting 
all questions of interest aside, it would hardly be possible to 
disregard such a treaty without cutting away the very founda- 
tions of the public law of Europe. No doubt Governments 
which wish to evade a troublesome obligation can do a good 
deal in the way of evasion, and the discovery of nice dis- 
tinctions not contemplated when the pledge was given. But 
an undisguised admission that a treaty not forty years old, 
and invested with the joint sanction of Europe, may be 
treated as so much waste paper under the exact circum- 
stances to meet which it was devised, would intensify the 
general sense of insecurity to an extent which might in- 
convenience the Powers to-whose indifference its violation 
would be attributable. The interest of the guaranteeing 
States would in this instance point in the same direction 
as their duty. Prussia will certainly not sit still under the 
spectacle of French aggrandizement in the quarter where 
it is most dangerous to the great Rhenish Power, unless it 
is made worth her while to do so by some large addition to 
her own territory. Napotron III. has not the means of offer- 
ing such a bribe, and even if he had, it is more than doubt- 
ful whether for some time to come Count Bismark will not 
find the enmity of France a better card than her friendship. 
In the present state of Europe, it is only by a coalition be- 
tween France and Prussia that the neutrality of Belgium could 
be seriously threatened, and even on this improbable assump- 
tion, there is not much fear that England would stand alone in 
her opposition. A more practical consideration for Belgium 
at this moment is the fact that whether the guarantee of 
1831 affords sufficient protection or not, it is the only source 
to which she can look for safety. To appeal to the forbear- 
ance of France is to give colour to the notion that the efficacy 
of this guarantee has been impaired. Belgium has done more 
than enough in this way already, and we trust that, with M. 
Frire Orpan’s departure from Paris, so mistaken a policy 
will be finally abandoned. 


PAUPERISM AND EMIGRATION. 

| Pan HOUGHTON’S motion on pauperism and emigra- 

tion recalled the memory of a former generation. Five- 
and-twenty years ago Mr. CuaRLes BULLER acquired a merited 
reputation as the chief Parliamentary advocate of Mr. Ginpon 
WaAkeEFIELD’s scheme for peopling the Australian colonies. 
Lord Grey, who in those days took a leading part in the dis- 
cussion ef all colonial questions, expressed in the recent 
debate a natural regret for a contrivance which has long since 
been obsolete. Mr. WAKEFIELD, who desired rather to en- 
courage the settlement of the colonies than to relieve English 
poverty, persuaded himself and a zealous body of believers 
that he had discovered a machinery for accomplishing his 
object which would work both naturally and infallibly. The 
colonial lands were to be sold by the Government at the fixed 
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price of a pound per acre, and the proceeds of the sales were 
to be applied to the importation of immigrants. A simple 
rule is generally popular with theorists, because it can be 
easily understood; but, although some considerable states- 
men accepted Mr. WakerieLp’s doctrine, it was not found 
to work in practice. It always happened that the land 
was worth more or less than the arbitrary price, and 
enterprising capitalists in Australia entirely objected to an 
arrangement which rendered the acquisition of large sheep- 
runs impracticable, while squatters protested against exclu- 
sion from unoccupied lands. While the WAKEFIELD con- 
troversy was still unsettled, the gold discoveries rendered 
any artificial stimulus to immigration superfluous; and 
about the same time the fugitives from the Irish famine 
swarmed in myriads to the United States, in preference to the 
English colonies. Australia still requires, or rather needs, 
large additional supplies of labour, but the dominant part of 
the population in some of the colonies denies the expediency 
of promoting competition for employment. The organs of 
colonial opinion invariably deprecate promiscuous immigra- 
tion, confining the alleged demand for labour to a few specified 
classes of workmen, and for the most part excluding those who 
have the strongest motives for improving their condition. 
Canada is more hospitable, but experience has shown that 
assisted emigration to Canada tends to increase the population 
of the United States at the expense of English philanthro- 
pists. ‘The Americans, while they welcome all comers, have 
not found it necessary to provide for immigrants transport- 
ation to their shores. Ireland, Scandinavia, and Germany are 
constantly swelling the population of the United States by 
spontaneous movements. 

Lord Hoveuton’s proposal was intended exclusively for the 
relief of English distress, and from statistics which proved 
the recent increase of pauperism he inferred that there 
must be a disposable surplus of population. It is possible 
that in some cases the union authorities might reduce for the 
moment the burdens of their constituents by paying the whole 
or part of their passage to some less thickly peopled country ; 
but the remedy is not only violent in its nature, but tempo- 
rary in its operation, as a forced depletion is certain after a 
time to be followed by a surfeit. The removal to a new 
country of able-bodied and industrious workmen might in 
many instances tend to their advantage, but the expatriation 
of the most useful part of the population is not a benefit to 
England. As Lord Overstone proved, there is serious 
ground for doubting whether the country is in any degree over- 
peopled; and he might have derived an additional argument 
from the distress which now prevails in some parts of the 
United States, although boundless lands are waiting for occu- 
piers. In England wages, which measure the relation of the de- 
mand for labour to the supply, have risen largely in almost 
every department of industry. The local congestions which 
canaot be prevented from occurring often correspond to 
def.ciencies elsewhere, and they would be absorbed on the 
snot by a return of prosperity. Nearly every speaker who 
followed Lord Overstoxe adopted his conclusions, and, if a 
division had been taken, a large majority would have rejected 
any scheme for promoting emigration at the public expense. 
Lord GranviL_e stated that in the exceptional case of the 
discharged dockyard workmen, who were supposed to be 
suffering under severe distress, only an insignificant number 
‘of men accepted the offer of conveyance to Australia in a 
Government vessel. The progress of voluntary emigration, 
though it may on the whole produce a good result, is at least 
sufficiently rapid; and it is not desirable to derange the natural 
flow by official or legislative interference. The gain to the 
ratepayers would necessarily be small, although the shortest 
and cheapest voyage would be selected for the deported paupers. 
It would evidently be a bad speculation to send a family to 
Australia at a price which would have maintained them at 
home until they might fairly expect to obtain employment. If 
the Southern colonies want labour from England they must 
pay for it themselves, and the article which Lord Hoveuton 
wishes to dispose of would not suit their fastidious tastes. 


No measure would tend more directly to defeat its own 
object than a scheme for sending away paupers at the public 
expense. The Australian and South African colonies regard 
with vigilant jealousy any proceeding which tends, however 
remotely, to recall the days of convict settlements. It is true 
that a pauper is not a criminal, but he belongs to an inferior 
caste ; and if a cargo of immigrants was believed to have been 
exported by an English Board of Guardians, the colonists 
would probably send their visitors back, and threaten, with 
their usual eloquence, immediate separation if the affront 


from inquiring too curiously into the history of new-comers 
who may perhaps make themselves useful, would nevertheless 
decline to receive paupers who were sent out by the English 
Government because it had been found burdensome to sup- 
port them at home. The agricultural labourers, who are the 
most useful settlers in all new countries, are not at pre- 
sent suffering special distress; and for artisans out of work 
there is comparatively little demand, especially if they have 
been accustomed only to some small department of labour. 
The Preston spinners and weavers are trying, at their own 
cost, a plausible and legitimate experiment in applying a 
portion of their funds to enable a certain portion of their body 
to emigrate; but it is doubtful whether their peculiar skill is 
wanted in the United States; and, if they hope permanently 
to raise wages by diminishing the number of workmen, they 
will be inevitably disappointed. By resorting to a diminution 
of the supply of labour, they virtually allow that the caleula- 
tions of the masters were sound. The vacancies which they 
create will, if they succeed in making their labour scarce, be 
supplied from without; yet, although the weavers on strike 
may be economically mistaken, they have a perfect right to 
apply their own remedy to an alleged evil. If the Govern- 
ment were to attempt, in pursuance of a theory, to reduce the 
numbers of the working population, an object of more than 
doubtful expediency would be pursued at the expense of the 
tax-paying community. 

The rural districts of the Eastern States of North 
America affor. a remarkable proof that emigration may 
be too popular and too easy for the public interest. The 
New York or New England farmer has, since the con- 
struction of the great railway lines, little hardship or 
change of habits to fear if he determines to transplant 
his industry to a more grateful soil. In some instances an 
entire village moves westward together, foreseeing that, in a 
few weeks or months, families and neighbours will be exerting 
a more profitable industry with scarcely any disruption of 
home associations. The consequence is that entire sections 
on the Atlantic seaboard are relapsing into forest, and that, 
except for the constant increase of the great maritime cities, 
the population of several Eastern States would have dimi- 
nished. The prosperity of the Republic as a whole is increased 
by the employment of industry where it is most largely produc- 
tive; but some patriotic New Englanders probably view with 
regret a process which is either depopulating entire districts, or 
substituting for the native American the more frugal and less 
ambitious Irish settler. For Federal purposes, as the migration 
involves no change of allegiance, the balance is redressed in a 
manner which would not apply to England. If the sea, and 
the difference of government and customs, had not some ten- 
dency to check emigration, there would soon be a pernicious 
drain on the population; and the emigrants who have once 
left the country are lost for ever. It is perhaps fortunate that 
many of the colonies have, under the influence of erroncous 
theories, discontinued their former encouragement of immigra- 
tion. The efflux from Great Britain has for the last year or 
two been exceptionally large, while the emigration from 
Ireland has temporarily diminished. As every person who 
leaves the country makes room for another to take his place, it 
seems unnecessary to encourage or accelerate a movement 
which cannot be regarded with unqualified satisfaction. It 
was natural that Lord Hovauton should call the attention of 
the House of Lords to the lamentable increase of pauperism, 
but he was probably satisfied that his proposed remedy was 
open to serious objections. 


SPAIN. 


| is not improbable that the monarchical majority of the 
Spanish Cortes may, after all, forget or neglect to choose a 
King. ‘The invitation addressed to King Ferpinanp proved 
that the proper time for an election had arrived, and it is 
evident that the only reason for not proposing the Duke of 
Montrensi£r is a belief that his election would not be popular. 
The words “ Spanish monarchy” incidentally occurring in one 
of the clauses of the Constitution were, in deference to a Re- 
publican objection, altered into the neutral phrase “ Spanish 
“territory.” The partisans of Royalty are gradually allowing 
the control of the Assembly to pass into the hands of their 
adversaries, especially since the brilliant success which Mr. 
CasteLar has achieved as an orator. In the most successful of 
his speeches Mr. CasTELAR denounced religious intolerance with 
an eloquence which might move the envy of speakers in Par- 
liaments where first principles have long been taken for granted. 
But for the Inquisition, he said, Spain might have claimed for 


were repeated. The Americans, while they wisely abstain 
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Church, by persecuting the Jews, and by suppressing all 
differences of opinion, had impoverished the nation, and it was 
only through the establishment of the rights of conscience that 
Spain could become either great or truly religious. The 
enthusiasm produced by Mr. CasreLar’s oration indicates 
both the novelty of his doctrines in Spain and the disposition of 
the Cortes to adopt the modest provisions for securing religious 
liberty which are contained in the draft of the Constitution. 
It is more important that the Republican party has found a 
leader or a mouthpiece in a member of the Cortes who is 
neither a Socialist nor a Jacobin. The supporters of monarchy 
are not so much devoted to any particular form of government 
as alarmed at the anarchical theories which are often associated 
with a republic. Some of them are probably already tired of 
the long and fruitless search for an eligible King; and if they 
could ensure protection for property and order, they might not 
be unwilling to acquiesce in the popular demand. Every day 
which passes under the Provisional Government furnishes an 
argument against the absolute necessity of choosing a King. If 
a Council of Ministers and a Cortes can administer the Govern- 
ment for a few months, it will be thought that some similar 
arrangement may, without intolerable inconvenience, be indefi- 
nitely prolonged. Although the inference is probably unsound, 
it must be admitted that the evils of uncertainty and procras- 
tination have been found during seven months less unendurable 
than might have been expected. All parties have thus far 
acknowledged the sovereignty of the Cortes; and the original 
leaders of the revolution have been allowed, almost without 
remonstrance, to retain the administration of affairs. Although 
Carlist insurrections and Republican disturbances are con- 
stantly said to be impending, the actual disorders have, with 
two or three exceptions, proved comparatively insignificant. 
Tf Queen IsaBELLA had remained on the throne there would, 
according to precedent, have been one or two military rebel- 
lions during the long interval which has elapsed. The clergy, 
who may perhaps still possess local influence, have only suc- 
ceeded in returning three of their number to the Cortes. 


The rumour that Prim has arrived at an understanding 
with the Republican party is intrinsically probable. As 
Prim, unlike 'Torete and Serrano, has never openly supported 
any candidate for the Crown, he may, without flagrant incon- 
sistency, admit that he has been converted by the party which 
would dispense altogether with royalty. Soon after the revo- 
Jution he declared that there could not be a Republic, because 
there were no Republicans in Spain; and he might now argue 
that, since the implied condition is satisfied by the existence of 
a powerful and active party, he withdraws an objection which 
depended on an erroneous assumption. The final decision 
will probably rest with the chief of the army, who is reputed 
to be more vigorous than Serrano, while he excels TopETE in 
political experience. In framing Republican institutions it 
will be possible to prevent the creation of any authority 
which might overshadow the Minister of War. A President 
is not indispensable to a Republic, which might well conform 
to the model of a constitutional monarchy directed by Ministers 
responsible to Parliament, but without a King as their orna- 
mental superior. The more zealous Republicans, indeed, pro- 
pose the dissolution of the regular army, and the substitution 
of militia levies as the only national force; but Prim may 
reasonably think that an experiment untried in modern Europe 
is wholly chimerical. It is not to be supposed that the mili- 
tary leaders who have in succession governed Spain for an entire 
gencration will quietly allow the instrument of their power to 
be wrested from their hands. In a militia or a National Guard 
agitators hope to create an armed force which will be pecu- 
liarly open to political influences. Army for army, reguiar 
troops are preferable to a militia, and in Spain their chiefs are 
strong enough to insist on the retention of the military esta- 
blishment. In joining the Republicans, Prim would give as 
much as he would receive; and if he were pressed to adopt 
extreme measures, he could fall back on his former allies. The 
belief that he is negotiating with the Republicans is naturally 
accompanied by reports of dissensions in the Provisional 
Government. Serrano has long maintained a prudent silence ; 
but Torere loses no opportunity of proclaiming his Royalist 
leanings. When he was asked in the Cortes to give an 
account of the despatch of reinforcements to Cuba, he attri- 
buted the want of crews, which detained some ships of war 
and transports in harbour, to the factious conduct of the 
Republican members in opposing the naval conscription. 


It is surprising that the prospect of losing Cuba has not 
excited more alarm in Spain. The anti-slavery party has 
taken the occasion of the discussion of some of the articles in 
the Constitution to assert the claim of the negroes to freedom. 
More prudent members replied that the subject ought to be 


postponed till the arrival of the deputies from Cuba, and the 
majority of the Cortes probably approves the principle of 
gradual emancipation; but in the meantime the insurgents 
have, either in desperation or in the hope of securing American 
aid, proclaimed the universal and immediate liberation of the 
slaves. It may perhaps be necessary for the Government to 
bid against the rebels, if the measure is not already too late. 
Although the accounts from Havannah are conilicting and 
doubtful, it seems evident that General Duce has been disap- 
pointed in his hope of an early suppression of the rebellion. 
The insurgents either occupy or overrun considerable portions 
of the island; and, if it is true that they are in possession of 
the Peruvian ironclad vessels which were lately built in the 
United States, they must have control over some considerable 
port. The avowed sympathy of the American people, expressed 
by the House of Representatives, gives them the strongest 
motives for persisting in the struggle in the hope of recogni- 
tion. The original cause and object of the insurrection have 
never been disclosed, and it may perhaps be true that the real 
headquarters of the rebellion are rather in America than in 
Cuba. It is at least evident that the contest, if it continues, 
will be directed to the establishment of nominal indepen- 
dence as a step to annexation. The announcement that a 
considerable American force has been despatched to the West 
Indies will cause great alarm to the Governments of Spain 
and of Cuba. Whatever may be the instructions given to the 
American commander, he will be regarded by the rebels as an 
ally, and by the Spaniards as a probable enemy. If the 
Government of the United States wishes to interfere, nothing 
will be easier than to discover that some American subject 
has suffered unduly in purse or in person from the action of the 
colonial Government. If neutrality is for the present preferred, 
it will be necessary for Spain to guard with the most vigilant 
care against any possible collision with an irresistible neigh- 
bour. As Cuba will probably be lost, the authors of the 
Spanish revolution may possibly be held responsible by 
their countrymen for the national loss and disaster; and 
there is little reason to doubt that the movement in Cuba 
was precipitated by the tidings from Spain, although the 
acts of the Provisional Government involved no offence to 
any party in the island. The permanent retention of the 
colony had become obviously impossible since the termination 
of the American civil war. Ten years ago the party which 
was then dominant demanded the acquisition of Cuba as a se- 
curity to the slaveholders; and the Republicans, who inherit, 
with some formal changes, the foreign policy of their prede- 
cessors, have the still better excuse of desiring to extinguish 
slavery in a country bordering on their own. It is doubtful 
whether the creoles of Cuba will either appreciate American 
institutions, or exercise their functions as citizens to the satisfac- 
tion of their new masters and associates. The injury to Spain 
will be rather a shock to national pride than a serious national 
loss. The enrichment of a few functionaries is not a matter of 
public concern; and the temptation to foster colonial produce 
by protective duties will be greatly diminished by the loss of 
Cuba. At the outbreak of the Spanish revolution, the 
American Government was the first to recognise the successful 
insurgents. Ifa further claim to American goodwill is created 
by the institution of a Republican form of government, the 
spoliation of the first great Kuropean State which has dispensed 
with monarchs will furnish a curious illustration of the valuc 
of political sympathies. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE IRISH LAND 
QUESTION. 


| Pescnt GREY is terribly exercised because the Govern- 
ment declines to take up the Irish Land question this 
Session. He does not describe his emotion precisely in these 
terms, but his attack upon Lord GranviLteE last Tuesday is 
only intelligible on this supposition, The existing law, he 
says, is utterly and hopelessly bad. Nobody is quite clear as 
to what its provisions really mean, while every one is agreed 
that their practical effect is to discourage the very thing that 
Ireland most needs—the substitution of written for verbal 
agreements in the letting of land. A great number of the 
agrarian outrages now so common in the country are traceable to 
landlords and tenants taking different views of their rights, and 
having no documentary means of ascertaining which view is 
correct. This is obviously a serious evil, even where there is 
an honest difference of opinion; but, besides this, it is impos- 
sible, Lord Grey says, to doubt “that oppression is in some 
“ instances deliberately committed, and that these cases are 
“ sufficiently numerous to create among the tenantry of Ireland 
“ a general sense of insecurity and wrong.” It isto put an end 
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to this state of things that Lord CianricarpDE has introduced 
his Tenure Bill. Lord GranvitiE admits that so far as it goes 
it isa good Bill, but he declines either to adopt it or to amend 
it. He has no objection to its being read a second time, but he 
leaves it to its author in particular, and to the House of Lords 
in general, “ to consider whether it will really further the 
“ object in view to send it down to the House of Commons.” 
It is this Laodicean policy that rouses Lord Grry’s wrath. 
He was the guiding spirit of the Select Committee by which 
the Bill was fashioned to its present shape, and he resents, 
like an insulted beauty, any slight to the measure he has thus 
taken under his protection. Love or hate he can understand, 
but indifference is more than he can bear. The question with 
which the Bill deals demands an immediate settlement; the 
settlement which the Bill provides is equitable and sutticient, 
therefore it should be forthwith accepted. This is Lord 
Gnery’s reasoning, and he challenges the Government, on pain 
of being held responsible for all the murders which next 
winter may bring forth in Tipperary, either to disprove his 
premisses or to assent to his conclusion. 

Lord Grey’s argument seems to be disposed of by the 
character of the Bill in defence of which it was urged. It is 
emphatically a measure with a history. It must be judged 
not only by what it does, but by what it does not do. It is 
avowedly the work of men who deny the possibility of giving 
compulsory compensation for tenants’ improvements. The 
Report of the Select Committee of last year originally included 
avery able exposition by Lord Grey of the reasons which 
led him to deprecate any such attempt in this direction, and 
when Lord Kimper.ey proposed to omit this part of the Re- 
port, he was beaten, he tells us, by nine votes to five. Even- 
tually, indeed, the Committee thought it better not to raise 
controverted questions, and Lord Grey's exposition was left 
out; but the division on Lord Kipercey’s motion shows 
what was the feeling of a majority of the members upon the 
point to which it related. It would be absurd to deny that 
Lord Grey's reasoning is extremely forcible. It is fair, he 
says, that a landlord should compensate his tenants for im- 
provements effected by their own capital, but the real enigma 
lies in the word “improvements.” A great many changes 
which go by that name only lessen the value of the land to 
the landlord. They stereotype the present distribution of 
his property, and thereby make it additionally difficult 
ant costly for him to effect any profitable consolidation of 
it. If the Government shared Lord Grey’s pessimist con- 
viction upon this point, it might conceivably be its duty 
to take up the Bill in which it is virtually embodied. But 
supposing the Government not to share this conviction, the 
fact that the measure is good as far as it goes ought not to 
blind them to the not less pertinent fact that, though it goes 
only a little way, it is advocated by its authors as constituting 
the extreme limit to which it is possible to go with safety. 
The position in which Ministers stand towards Lord CLanri- 
canpe’s Bill is somewhat analogous to that in which they might 
have stood a Session or two back towards a Bill based on 
the recommendations of the Royal Commission on the Irish 
Church. You admit, it might have been said, that rich livings 
with no Protestant population, and a numerous body of bishops 
with no adequate duties to occupy them, are patent anomalies ; 
why then, when we propose to abolish the one and to reduce the 
other, do you decline to give us your support? The answer 
would, of course, have been obvious. The removal of these 
anemalies is not suggested as a merely provisional remedy ; 
on the contrary, it is confessedly designed as a conclusive 
and satisfactory settlement of the whole question. In that 
character we cannot accept it, and to accept it in any 
other character would infallibly lead to misconceptions. Lord 
GranvIL_e’s treatment of Lord Cianricarpe’s Bill may be 
justified by a similar argument. It is brought forward as a 
settlement of the land question; but the Government, follow- 
ing in this respect the example of more than one preceding 
Government, Conservative as well as Liberal, are unable to 
regard it in this light. They have no objection to the pro- 
visions of the measure, and consequently they offer no oppo- 
sition to its being read a second time. But they decline, by 
adopting or furthering it, to give any excuse for the impres- 
sion that they recognise in it those exhaustive merits to 

which its originators lay claim on its behalf. 

Lord Sattspury’s line on Tuesday differed considerably from 
Lord Grey’s. He does not quarrel with the Government for 
neither taking up Lord Cranricarpe’s Bill nor bringing 
forward one of their own. He can “appreciate the difficulties 
“that such an undertaking would involve,” and, as often 
happens, knowledge brings with it forbearance. But though 
he can forgive the Government for doing nothing, he is 


moment, he says, doctrines absolutely subversive of all the 

established rights of property are being openly preached in 

Ireland, and the silence of the Government on the subject is 

in danger of being taken for consent. It isa Government 

“ containing within its bosom members distinguished in past 

“times by a strong and exaggerated sentiment on the subject 

“ of changes in the law of landed property,” and it is more- 

over a more powerful Government than any that has existed for 

many years. Is there nothing in the concurrence of these two 

facts to raise the hopes of every Irishman who entertains revo-- 

lutionary ideas? Such false expectations might be checked at 

once by a frank statement of the principles on which the 

Government ultimately intend to legislate. What they do 

with this particular Bill is of little importamce ; what is really 

wanted is an honest declaration of their views on the subject 

generally. 

If Lord Satispury appreciates the difficulties which would 

attend the introduction of a Government Land Bill, he hardly 

seems to appreciate the difficulties involved in such a de- 

claration as he contemplates. The Government might easily 
pledge itself, in Lord Satispury’s own words, to “ sustain the 
“rights of property intact”; but a vague promise of this 
sort would in no way answer the purpose. Indeed, Lord 
Kimpertey had already given just such dn assurance, and 
Lord Satispury very properly treated it as amounting to 
nothing at all. At this very moment the two great 
parties in the country are at issue upon what is included in 
the term “rights of property,” and even if this ambiguity were 
removed, it would be easy to frame a measure which, without 
introducing any new principle into our legislation, or taking 
an acre from the landlords without ample compensation, 
might yet be nothing short of a revolution. The declaration, 
therefore, which Lord Satisspury was anxious to extract from 
the Ministers must have embodied, if it was to be of any 
value, the main principles of the Bill they will introduce 
in a future Session, and we do not see that it was either possible 
or expedient for the Government to frame such a statement. 
The subject is one of extraordinary difficulty, and one clear 
recess after the Irish Church Bill has received the Royal 
assent does not seem to be a delay which it is unreasonable 
to ask for. Mr. Guapstone’s time and thoughts may fairly 
have been taken up both last autumn and the autumn 
before with the ecclesiastical settlement of Ireland; and even 
if he has contrived to think out a land scheme in his 
intervals of leisure, he cannot possibly have had an oppor- 
tunity of submitting it to the judgment of the Cabinet. As to 
the prudence of the statement so much desired by Lord 
Satispury, his own speech seems to supply the means of 
forming a conclusion. He hints at the possible existence of 
great differences of opinion on the Irish land question, even 
among the members of the Government, and it is more than 
likely that these differences are reproduced, at least to their 
full extent, in the rank and file of the Liberal party. The kind 
of statement which alone would meet Lord Sa.issury's views 
might introduce very serious dissensions into what is now a 
compact majority. Lord Saxispury can no doubt contemplate 
such a contingency with unmoved composure, but those who 
hold that the paramount duty of the Government at this mo- 
ment is to pass the Irish Church Bill, will not be inclined to 
judge them harshly for steering clear of every subject which 
can by possibility put that result in peril. 


THE HOME OFFICE AND THE GALLOWS. 


Ww" are quite ready to admit that the Home Secretary 
. has a hard time of it in the exercise of his appellate 
jurisdiction. Do what he will, whenever he exercises, and 
whenever he does not exercise, the Crown’s prerogative of 
binding and loosing, he is open to, and ig most certain to be 
subjected to, much criticism. There is Sir Cuttinc Earpiey, 
for example, whose sentence has been remitted on condition 
of expatriation. It was felt, or it was easy enough to say 
that it was felt, that here was a job. There was much to 
awaken, if not to justify, the suspicion that justice to a baronet 
is one thing, justice to a costermonger another; whereas it 
comes out, as indeed might have been expected, that there is 
a floating and irresponsible power in the Home Office to 
remit punishment, and that the rule, which vi termini is no 
rule, is that on the Secretary being satisfied, on medical 
evidence, that the imprisonment of a criminal cannot be 
continued without serious risk of life, the sentence is re- 
mitted. This, it seems, is done every day. In the case of 
the usual Whitechapel rogues, they return on sick leave to 
their usual avocations as a matter of course, and nobody is a 
bit the wiser. The Baronet’s pardon happened to be known 


not so ready to pardon them for saying nothing. At this 


because he was a Baronet, and therefore the event was talked 
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about. Otherwise it only followed the ordinary custom. It 
is this ordinary custom that must be objected to, not the 
official person who is entrusted with its working. We are not 
disposed to say that either Mr. Bruce or Mr. Harpy, or any 
other Home Secretary, ever consciously and intentionally 
wrests justice in the execution of his office. Far from it. The 
appellate and pardoning jurisdiction of the Crown is exercised 
conscientiously. But it is in this very conscientious character 
of the Home Secretary that the objections to the jurisdiction 
itself centre. One man’s conscience is not anothcr man’s 
conscience ; and it is not enough in the case of ordinary morals 
to say that a man acts conscientiously. We always require 
to be assured that a moral agent has taken care that his 
conscience shall be sufficiently informed and instructed. It 
is quite possible that every Home Secretary takes every 
available means that he can think of for informing his 
conscience; but he is after all the judge of the extent 
and sufficiency of these means, while of the processes by 
which he arrives at his conscientious conclusions the rest of 
the world must be in total ignorance. Now it is obviously a 
matter of public policy that a judicial sentence should not be 
tampered with except on sufficient grounds. But who knows 
what those sufficient grounds are? The result is, that every 
exercise of the appellate jurisdiction is open to cavil and ob- 
jection, and it is impossible to say whether such objections 
are justifiable or not. 

Just now we have two or three illustrations of this very 
Jamentable defect in our criminal judicature. On Tuesday 
SHEWARD was hanged for murder at Norwich; and on Satur- 
day it was announced that Wi_tsnire, the murderer and 
violator of the woman Nurse at Bristol, and another murderer, 
MACDONALD, convicted and sentenced to death at Chester, were 
not to be hanged. Now it is quite possible that in each 
and every one of these cases the right result was arrived 
at. We are not going to lay much stress on the propriety or 
impropriety either of the justice or the mercy which was 
awarded, It is of much more consequence to know that in 
these cases—and we confine ourselves to those of SHEWARD 
and W1LtsHirE—Mr. Secretary Bruce’s decision has been can- 
vassed, and, indeed, has been severely objected to. What 
we regret is that it is only by accident and informally that 
we get to know anything about the grounds or principles on 
which Mr. Bruce has acted. And, further, we regret that 
when the reasons for the remission of any capital sentence 
are made known, they will remain, as they must do, open 
matters for comment, criticism, and possible objection, or 
even proper condemnation. Neither the Home Secretary 
nor the public ought to occupy this sort of relative position. 
It is unfair both ways. The carrying out of the extreme 
sentence of the law ought not to be left in this accidental 
and unknown state. As it is, after every solemn trial of justice, 
accompanied by the most impressive details, we are all pretty 
much where we started. The accused to be sure is condemned 
to death; but whether he will be hanged, imprisoned for 
life, or pardoned, depends upon a whole train of matters, 
conducted by nobody knows who, and settled for reasons 
nobody knows what. Surwarp is condemned and executed ; 
WILTsuIRE is condemned and imprisoned for life; Saetnurst 
is condemned and pardoned ; Constance Kent, five years after 
committing murder, gives herself up to justice, is convicted, 
condemned, and not executed ; SHewarp, eighteen years after 
committing murder, gives himself up to justice, is convicted, 
condemned, and executed. In each and all of these cases a 
fierce and mischievous controversy arises. If Parliament 
happens to be sitting, we get, as we have just got in 
Suewarp’s case, a satisfactory explanation from the Home 
Secretary; but that explanation is of course open to ex- 
ception and criticism. If Parliament is not sitting, the news- 
papers take their sides, and the public follows suit, and we 
hear a great deal of the caprice of the Home Office, the 
undue severity or the undue leniency of the Secretary, all of 
which may, or may not, be justifiable. But what remains is 
a reasonable objection to the uncertainty of criminal justice. 
It may be all right, but we have no grounds upon which to 
be satisfied; it may be all wrong, but we can never prove it. 

And the worst of it is, that the little which we do know, or 
the much which we do know, only perhaps renders our judg- 
ment on each exercise of the Crown's prerogative less certain. 
in Witsuire’s case it comes out that Justice HANNEN and some 
of the jury had recommended that the condemned criminal 
should not be hanged. But it was also announced that 
upon WILTSHIRE’s murderous assault on the warder, after his 
condemnation, the Judge withdrew his recommendation ; 
and finally, Wittsnire’s sentence has been commuted with 
no reference at all to his assault on the warder, but on ac- 
count of the medical evidence at the trial. We are thus 


left in a perfect chaos of doubt ard uncertainty. The medical 
evidence at the trial seemed to be conclusive and precise 
enough. It was not objected to or taken with hesitation by 
the Judge; the crime was nota matter like poisoning, in 
which doubts might be with more or less reason suggested. 
But it was a case of rape of the most brutal kind, and sub- 
sequent head-smashing, and, as it seemed, of deliberate murder 
of a very intelligible sort. When we are told that WILTSHIRE 
is not to be executed because of some doubt about the medical 
evidence, we ask, in all amazement, what that doubt can 
be? We now learn that the doctors say that the woman's 
death might have been hastened by cold and exposure. It is 
always understood that the Home Secretary only interferes 
when the Judge is dissatisfied, or when new evidence is forth- 
coming. If the Judge was dissatisfied in this case, he kept his 
dissatisfaction to himself during the trial. Where is the new 
evidence? The medical evidence is now only what it was at 
the trial. In what court, or under what conditions, was that 
evidence reviewed? Who sifted it? What opportunities 
were given for meeting a new view of it? Who objected, 
and why, to its conclusiveness ? 
Delator ? quibus indiciis ? quo teste probavit ? 
Nil horum. 

A secret rescript issues from the Home Office. The sentence 
is not carried out; and when the responsible adviser of the 
Crown simply holds his tongue, he is, in practice, not only irre- 
sponsible, but cannot be compelled by the Constitution to give 
an account of his exercise of his functions—the rather that 
those functions are themselves unrecognised by the law of 
England. Nobody is satisfied; and yet nobody has a right 
to complain, or, if anybody complains, it must be upon 
very insufficient grounds. No doubt, if any advice has been 
given to Mr. Secretary Bruce in WiLTsHIR®’s case, it has been 
given honestly. No doubt, according to his lights, the Home 
Secretary has acted for the best; but his lights and his best 
are after all an unknown and variable quantity, and there is 
the never-to-be-forgotten fact that Mr. Wa.pove has held the 
office of Home Secretary. In this particular case it would be 
difficult to say that Mr. Bruce has come to any other than a 
right decision ; but as to the grounds of his decision, we should 
be glad to find ourselves in possession of some other account 
of those grounds than his own. 

One result is, that people are sure to complain in every case. 
When a convicted murderer is hanged, and when a convicted 
murderer is not hanged, we have just the same right to com- 
plain. Some people think that, if ever a murderer most clearly 
convicted is not hanged, it might have been as well had 
Suewarp escaped. Perhaps this is not our own opinion; 
but we abstain from the discussion. The fact that a mur- 
derer has confessed ought not to prevent his execution. 
The fact that SHewarp gave himself up to justice, and in fact 
condemned himself eighteen years after his crime was com- 
mitted, has nothing to do with his guilt, and therefore not with 
his punishment. And there is no precedent to guide us; for 
we do not recall a case which is an exact parallel of SHzwarv’s. 
We are not, therefore, saying that the slightest blame attaches 
to Mr. Bruce for allowing Snewarp to be hanged. But, as 
things stand, people are saying that Mr. Bruce had more to do 
with SHewarp’s execution than perhaps he had; and at any 
rate they will go on comparing Suewarp’s case with Witt- 
sHIRE’s case, and they will say, as they do say, if Suzwarp 
ought to have been hanged, @ fortiori WiLTsHIRE; or in the 
reverse way, if it was right not to hang WittsuirE, @ fortiori 
not SHewarD. Very likely all this is irrelevant and imper- 
tinent; very likely the two cases admit of no comparison 
or contrast. For ourselves we think there is a very clear 
distinction between them. It is quite open to us to be as- 
sured, as we are, that SHEwARD was one of the most atrocious 
murderers on record, that his guilt was absolutely demon- 
strated, and that his execution is a very proper, though 
tardy, vindication of justice. But then, unless we know 
exactly what the Judge said, there will still be many who feel 
very much the same about Wittsuire. What the great 
difference is, they cannot make out for themselves; and even 
with Mr. Bruce’s explanation, good as far as it goes, the 
public mind will feel that it ought to have fuller informa- 
tion. On the other hand, there are fanatics who rejoice 
when every murderer escapes the gallows, and who therefore 
rejoice at WiLTsHIRE’s escape, and are terribly scandalized 
that SHewarp has not escaped. This is a state of things 
which to describe as unsatisfactory and irritating to the public 
mind, and prejudicial to the due execution of justice, is to say 
very little—or, at least, not half as much as the gravity of the 
matter requires to be said. 
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THE ROYAL SUPREMACY. 


T seems a strange thing that in a debate mainly carried on 
among lawyers, and those lawyers mainly men who hold or 
have held high official positions, there should be one man only 
who shows that he understands the plainest legal facts in the 
history of the sixteenth century. Yet such is the position, most 
honourable to himself, but not particularly honourable to his 
fellow-legislators, which is held by Sir Roundell Palmer. One of 
the vulgar errors which the historian—except for this debate, we 
should have said the lawyer—has to kick against almost ie! is 
the belief that the King or Queen is, by the law of England, Head 
of the Church. Every one who has studied the history of the 
sixteenth century in the most superficial way, every one who has 
so much as read the seventh volume of Mr. Froude, must know 
that no such title exists. Every one who has read the history, and has 
given a moment’s attention to what he has read, must know that the 
title of Supreme Head of the Church was borne by Henry the 
Eighth, Edward the Sixth, and Mary, that it was laid down by 
Mary, that it was offered by Parliament to Elizabeth but refused 
i ton, and that no Sovereign since Mary has borne it. The 
belief that the Sovereign is Head of the Church is a mere super- 
stition, like the belief that a man may sell his wife in the 
market, or the belief that the “Royal Family,” whoever the 
“Royal Family” may be, are by law forbidden to marry sub- 
jects. Yet here we see lawyers and statesmen getting up 
one after another to make the same blundering assumption, and to 
build up elaborate theories on the foundation of their own 
blunder. Mr. Disraeli takes the opportunity to talk a good 
deal of the elaborate and eccentric nonsense which is so charac- 
teristic of his speeches. Dr. Ball strengthens himself in his 
inaccuracy with an array of second-hand quotations, showing 
seemingly that his legal learning goes no deeper than Blackstone. 
To cross to the other side of the House, the Attorney-General for 
Treland blunders away in exactly the same sort as his opponent. 
Sir Roundell Palmer is the only man who knows an Tokens 
every-day fact, and even he puts it forth as it were hesitatingly and 
as a kind of afterthought. And so strange did the enunciation of 
this simple truth sound in the ears of the Z%mes’ reporter, that, 
rather than report the accurate statement which Sir Roundell 
Palmer made, he turned Sir Roundell’s words into grotesque non- 
sense. Sir Roundell Palmer is made by the Times to say, 
“ With regard to the title ‘Supreme Head,’ if he did not greatly 
mistake, that particular part of Henry VIII.’s legislation was not 
re-enacted until the reign of Elizabeth.” What Sir Roundell Pal- 
mer said was of course that it “ was not re-enacted im the reign of 
Elizabeth.” The Times’ reporter, like the writer of the Times’ 
leading article in the same paper, could make nothing of this. 
The notion that the Sovereign is not Supreme Head of the Church 
had never come into their Tote Sir Roundell Palmer, so the 
reporter thought, could not have meant that, so the reporter was 
content to turn Sir Roundell’s words into nonsense. 

The strange thing is that Sir Roundell Palmer, in stating an 
undoubted and familiar fact, should have thought it necessary to 
usher it in with a sort of apology, “if he did not greatly mistake.” 
But every controversialist must have gone through moments when 
his opponent made some assertion which, if wrong, was so mon- 
strously wrong that he has doubted for a moment whether he 
might not be wrong himself. Sir Roundell Palmer may have 
been in this state of mind. The ignorance displayed by Mr. 
Disraeli and Dr. Ball was so astounding, the confidence with which 
they put forth their bad law and their bad history was so un- 
abashed, that Sir Roundell Palmer might have doubted whether 
he was standing on his head or his heels; he might for » moment 
have doubted whether, after all, he might not be wrong and Dr. 
Ball right, and whether, notwithstanding the undoubted evidence 
of history, the Sovereign might not be Supreme Head of the 
Church after all. 

It is on the whole a safe rule on these occasions to imitate 
Bishop Gardiner, and, when the bow is drawn, to shoot only at the 
head deer. Still some things are too charming to be passed by, 
even when they fall from smaller mouths. How grand, for in- 
stance, was Mr. Charley on Friday night with his“ Nolumus leges 
Angliz mutari ”—an answer which he says was made by “ great 
and bold barons” to the “prelates of the Church of Rome.” 
How great was he on a later evening, when he held forth on “ the 
Saxon Wittenagemote ” (we adopt the spelling of the Times) and 
the Conqueror’s Parliament, and when he boldly talked of Bishops 
who accepted the “reformed creed” in the days of Henry the Eighth. 
Then on Saturday we had the simple faith of Mr. Greene, who 
“ was old-fashioned enough to believe in the Thirty-nine Articles,” 
and the more cautious creed of the great Whalley, who “was a 
member of the Protestant Church, and believed in its creed so far 
as he understood it.” But far above both of these was the theological 
acumen of Mr. Raikes, who tells us that “the Thirty-seventh 
Article of the Church of England prescribed that the Sovereign 
shall be Supreme Head of the Church.” The cautious Whalley 
only believes what he can understand—some enemy might say 
that, on that showing, his creed cannot be a long one—but the 
more impetuous faith of Mr. Raikes swallows not only what he 
cannot understand, but what it is plain that he never can have 

read. Or perhaps Mr. Raikes has read the Thirty-seventh 
Article, as many people read the Bible, so often that he has 
no notion what is in it and what is not. Mr. Raikes’ notion 
that there is anything in the Thirty-seventh Article about a 


certain that it was said in so many words in the third chapter 
of Genesis that the devil tempted Eve, and who were not a 
little amazed, on turning to their Bibles, to find that the word devil 
did not occur from one end of the chapter to the other. But we 
must return to our Whalley. The reporter has treated him 
cruelly, and he has treated us more cruelly still. We feel the 
pangs of Tantalus as we read— 

The hon. member proceeded to quote the preamble of the Act establishing 
the Reformation, to show that the Reformation was a protest not so much 
on the question of doctrine as against the foreign power of the Pope, who, it 
was asserted, usurped an authority and power in England contrary to the 
Constitution and the common law. 


How the cup has been dashed from our lips! How nearly have 
we been brought to the knowledge after which we have so long 
and so vainly been striving! There is then, somewhere or other, 
some one Act of Parliament by which “the Reformation was 
established.” Mr. Whalley knows the Act; he quoted its pre- 
amble; no doubt he gave the exact words, and mentioned the exact 
year; and the hard-hearted abridger in the Times cuts us off 
from the very piece of knowledge for which we so earnestly yearn, 
and leaves us as ignorant as if Mr. Whalley had never mastered 
the knotty point himself. 

But we will turn to offenders of higher degree. Mr. Disraeli on 
Friday surpassed himself. That his talk was really without mean- 
ing need not be said. But such talk as that of Friday night sets 
us seriously thinking whether the talker does or does not know 
that it is without meaning. Had Mr. Disraeli succeeded in bam- 
boozliug himself as well as other people, or was he simply laughin 
in his sleeve, when he gave his new definition of an Kstablishe 
Church, and argued that, to keep up ecclesiastical equality, the 
Protestants should be allowed the comfort of a Supreme Head as 
well as the Roman Catholics? No human creature ever before 
used the words Kstablished Church and Supreme Head in the 
sense in which Mr. Disraeli used them; but this is no doubt 
just the beauty of any of Mr. Disraeli’s little surprises. This 
time, however, the charmer charmed only too wisely, as not a 
single cheer seems to have followed this new and singular exposi- 
tion. But Mr. Disraeli had got his cheer already when he gave 
his picture of the working of the Royal Supremacy—a picture 
so neatly drawn out that it costs us, in Mr. Disraeli’s own words, a 
considerable pang to pronounce it to be simply claptrap :— 

Well, but how are identity of doctrine, of worship, of discipline, and of 
government secured to the Protestant Episcopal Church in Ireland? They 
are secured to it by the supremacy of the Queen. It is by her authority and 
by her power that she secures the purity and uniformity of doctrine, that she 
secures decorum of worship, that she enforces in religious matters a salutary 
discipline, and that she secures to the Church a wise and temperate govern- 
ment. 


We do not wonder at people cheering at this description. It is 
so very pretty and so very loyal. Some county member for a 
grazing district may even have believed for a moment that Her 
Most Sacred Majesty really does all these fine things in her own 
proper person. But, as the irreverent hearer of taik of this sort 
once asked, “ Pray, what’s that when it’s bilkd and peeled?” 
When we boil and peel Mr. Disraeli’s talk about the Royal Supre- 
macy, it simply means that all the great objects described 
by him are provided for by Act of Parliament. The Queen’s 
authority secures, so far as it does secure, the purity and uni- 
formity of doctrine, simply as it secures, so far as it does secure, 
the proper repair of the highways, That is to say, there are Acts 
of Parliament which are designed to provide for both those 
praiseworthy objects, and there are Courts acting by the Queen’s 
authority which are supposed to put these Acts of Parliament in 
force. 

The Attorney-General gave Mr. Disraeli the simple and rational 
answer that the supremacy of the Queen is simply her supremacy 
in her Courts. In other words, it is the supremacy of the 
law. This is simply what was meant, alike by Henry the Second 
when he attempted to make himself, and by Henry the Eighth 
when he succeeded in making himself, in all causes and over 
all persons within his dominions supreme. Before the legis- 
lation of Henry the Eighth there were certain persons and 
certain causes over which the King could not be said to be 
supreme, Certain persons claimed exemption from the ordi- 
nary law; certain causes were tried according to a foreign 
code of law, and were decided on the final appeal by a foreign 
judge. This state of things Henry the Second tried to get 
rid of, and Henry the Eighth did get rid of it. All persons 
and all causes were brought under the common operation of the 
law of the land. An Act of Parliament decreed that the* Pope 
should not be the final judge in any English cause, and it 
determined who that final judge should be. It is perfectly 
indifferent who that final judge is, whether (as at one stage) 
the Archbishop of Canterbury in certain cases, and the Upper 
House of Convocation in others, or a Court of Delegates or 
the Privy Council or a Committee of the Privy Council, or whether 
it shall be the King or Queen personally, Whoever of all 
these is the judge, the judge in each case alike acts as judge by 
virtue of an Act of Parliament, and the supremacy of the law, and 
of the law as personified in the Queen, is recognised. 

Sir Robert Collier did good service by putting forth this simple 
truth, but he unluckily forgot to put forth another equally simple 
truth—namely, that the whole talk about a Supreme Head was 
simply blundering and mystification, seeing that the law of Eng- 
land recognises no such title. Had he done this, the world might 


Supreme Head reminds us of certain pious persons who were quite 


have been spared the sophistries and misstatements of Dr. Ball. 
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Here is Dr. Ball’s astounding reason for rejecting the plain truth 
set forth by Sir Robert Collier :— 

In that definition he did not concur, for if it were a correct one the Em- 

r of the French would be the head of the Church in France, for the 
) weal was supreme in all his Courts. 
It is really nothing to the purpose who is Head of the Church 
in France, so long as there is no Head of the Church in England; 
otherwise one might ask whether there is any Court in France 
exactly answering to the Judicial Committee in England. Then 
we are told :— 

What was meant by the Royal supremacy was that the Queen in herself, 

as regarded ecclesiastical doctrine and discipline, was the head of the Church 
and the ultimate tribunal in ecclesiastical causes, acting in one country by 
delegates, and in the other by the Privy Council. And if the delegates acted 
wrongly there was an appeal to herself, she issuing what was called a court 
of review. 
We can see no difference between this and the Attorney-General’s 
statement, except that the Attorney-General carefully avoided the 
inaccurate title of Head of the Church, while Dr. Ball seems to 
have taken a pleasure in lugging it in. Then the Attorney-General 
for Ireland steps in to make matters worse :— 

But his learned friend said the Bill would destroy the supremacy of the 

Crown. Was he not aware that it was the distinct opinion of the great 
lawyers that the Act of Henry VIII, Cap. 5, which made the King supreme 
head of the Church, was but a declaratory Act? And would the repeal of 
the fifth article of the Act of Union leave the declaratory law of the country 
less declaratory ? That was what the hon, and learned member for Rich- 
mond pointed out so forcibly, and to which no answer could beegiven—that 
that Act, making the King head of the Church, being declaratory, that de- 
claratory law, resting on the common law of the country, remained, and 
the Queen remained supreme head of the Church, do what they would by 
that Bill. 
Now it was too bad to misquote Sir Roundell Palmer in this way. 
Sir Roundell Palmer, like the Attorney-General, had edhe 
avoided the blunder into which both the Irish disputants fell ; Sir 
Roundell Palmer’s words were :— 

What do those authorities say to which the right hon. gentleman has 
referred ? Not that there is anything in the religion of the Church of Eng- 
land which requires that she should have a head like the Pope, or that the 
Queen should be in a personal sense the head of the Church, a title whick 
might possibly be asserted in the days of the tyrant Tudors, but which, 
accordimg to the authorities, has never been asserted since. 

Sir Roundell Palmer here distinctly rejects the title of Head of the 
Church as one borne by “the tyrant Tudors ”—that is of course 
by Henry, Edward, and Mary—but what Sir Roundell Palmer 
knows, though Dr. Ball and Mr. Sullivan do not know it, is that 
that title has uever been borne either by Elizabeth or by Victoria. 
Then comes Dr. Ball’s second speech, which is a good measure of 
the source to which he goes for his historical learning. It is all 
Blackstone, Blackstone, nothing but Blackstone. Dr. Ball seem- 
ingly never thinks of looking at the Statutes for himself, he 
never thinks of comparing the present royal style with the royal 
style of Henry, of Edward, and of the early days of Mary. It is 
enough for him that his text-book mentions the statute of Henry 
the Eighth, which conferred the title, and leaves out the fact that 
that statute was repealed under Mary, and that that part of it 
which conferred the title was not revived under Elizabeth. Dr. 
Ball probably believes, on the same authority, that the Feudal 
System was introduced into England by a vote of a particular 
assembly in a particular year. Surely men who have held high 
legal offices, and who undertake to instruct the great Council of 
the Nation on important points of law and history, should go 
somewhat deeper into their subjects than mere text-books, however 


generally trustworthy. Dr. Ball either knew or he did not know’ 


that the title of Head of the Church was resigned by Mary and 
was not resumed by Elizabeth. It is of little moment to us 
whether he knew it or did not know it. It is for Dr. Ball 
himself to choose between the alternative charges of crassa 
ignorantia and suppressio vert. 

The whole matter is one of which we have often spoken before. 
The probable motives of Henry in assuming, and of Elizabeth in 
declining, the title were set forth by us at length in an article nearly 
five years ago.* The matter really lies in a nutshell, The supre- 
macy of the Crown is simply the supremacy of the law. From 
that supremacy no class of persons, no class of causes, can with- 
draw themselves. But the matter is apt to get confounded in two 
ways, It is — that the ecclesiastical supremacy of the Crown 
was exercised in a very different way under Henry and Elizabeth 
from the way in which it is exercised by our present Queen. 
It was exercised by them in a far more direct and personal way ; 
the personal will of the Sovereign counted for far more than it 
does now. But this is simply the application to ecclesiastial 
matters of a general change that has taken place in the rela- 
ticns of the Crown towards Parliament and towards the nation. 
Queen Victoria does not exercise the same personal authority in 
ecclesiastical matters which Queen Elizabeth did, simply because 
she does not exercise the same personal authority in any class of 
public matters. But the supremacy of the Jaw is the same now 
as it was then. Another source of confusion arises from the 
legalized existence of various religious bodies in the country, 
while in the days of Henry and Elizabeth there was only one 
religious body allowed by law. In appearance the Crown is 
supreme over the Established Church in a way in which it is not 
supreme over any dissenting body. But this simply means that 
many things are prescribed by Act of Parliament to the Esta- 
blished Church about which dissenting bodies are free to follow 


* See Saturday Review, July 23, 1864. 


their own devices, That is to say, the religious body which once 
was co-extensive with the nation has ceased to co-exten- 
sive with the nation. For that religious body Parliament was 
in the habit of legislating while the Church and the nation were 
identical. It has retained the habit of so legislating now that 
the Church and the nation have ceased to be identical. For 
other religious bodies it never has legislated in their internal 
affairs, But the law is equally supreme over all. The great mass 
of the nation is satisfied with the present state of things. It is 
found to be on the whole convenient that Parliament should legis- 
late for one religious body and should not legislate for the others. 
But it is simply a matter of convenience, not a matter of abstract 
right. The supremacy of the law is boundless, An Act of 
Parliament might release the Convocations of Canterbury and York 
from all the shackles which hinder those bodies from independent 
legislation. An Act of Parliament might subject the Wesleyan 
Conference to shackles equally heavy. No such course is 
likely to be taken, because most Englishmen would look upon 
either change as impolitic and mischievous. But it comes within 
the abstract omnipotence of Parliament to do either. When 
Henry assumed the title of Head of the Church, when Elizabeth, 
without the title of Head, resumed the Supreme Government of 
the Church, they assumed supremacy over a religious body which 
they held to be co-extensive with the nation. The idea of other 
tolerated religious bodies existing in the country had not yet been 
heard of. Nothing could be further from the thoughts of either 
father or daughter than to assert a supremacy over one class of 
their subjects which they did not equally assert overall. The 
express object of the assumption of the title was to assert that 
the Sovereign was supreme over all classes of his subjects alike. 
And that supremacy, whether we call it the supremacy of the 
Crown or the supremacy of the law, remains untouched to this 
day. How that supremacy should be exercised at any particular 
moment, is a question for Parliament at that particular moment. 
It will most likely be always thought right and fair that Parlia- 
ment should legislate for an established religious body, and should 
not legislate for an unestablished religious body. But either course 
alike comes within the range of Parliamentary omnipotence. 
From the supremacy of the law none can escape. 


THE REDUNDANCY OF WOMEN. 


MM: W. R. GREG has published a short pamphlet, compress- 
ing into a few pages an argument upon that great question 
of the day, What are we to do with our women? No one will be 
disposed to deny the importance of the problem, or the urgent 
need of treating it in a rational manner. For the most part the 
various agitators who enlarge upon the subject are given to the 
sentimental or rhetorical point of view. They wax eloquent upon 
the evils which result from the exclusion of women from the 
elevating and humanizing influences of English elections; or they 
denounce the frivolous luxury_of our upper classes; or they paint 
the delicious repose of mind to be found within the walls of a 
convent; or they describe a happy millennium when ladies will 
compete with men for success in the learned professions, All 
these modes of attacking the question may be legitimate—and we 
have no objection to the expenditure of any quantity of eloquence, 
so lopg as an audience can be obtained—but for the most part they 
have the disadvantage of leading to no very definite result. We have 
an uncomfortable suspicion that a great deal of satire will have to 
be expended before women cease to be extravagant; and we doubt 
whether admitting ladies to a general scramble with the stronger 
sex will necessarily make them either better or happier. The first 
requisite for an intelligent discussion is to understand, as precisely 
as possible, what is the evil to which this chorus of lamentation 
is owing, and we may then form some guess as to the working of 
the proposed remedies, Mr. Greg's argument has the merit of 
suggesting one cause which, if by no means adequate to account 
for the whole evil, is at least a very efficient one so far as it goes. 
He starts from statistics supplied by the Registrar-General, which 
afford a good tangible basis for argument. According to the Re- 
port of that authority, in 1851 there were in Great Britain, out 
of every 100 women above 20 years of age, 57 wives, 13 widows, 
and 30 spinsters. In England and Wales, the whole number of 
women between 20 and 40 was a little under 3,000,000; and of 
these 1,248,000 were unmarried. After making allowance for 
the excess of women above men in the whole population, and 
assuming that a good many of these 1,248,000 would marry, Mr. 
Greg calculates there are at least 750,000 i 
who would not of themselves have chosen a si 
statistics are not ascertainable in problems of this delicate kind ; 
but we may safely say that there is a multitude of women—to 
be counted by the hundred thousand—who could not m if 
they would. This, according to Mr. Greg, is the anomaly whi 

it is our business to cure, 

Now, as we shall powenay remark, we cannot take this for a 
complete account of the difficulty. There are many other causes 
which probably concur in producing a certain discontent in the 
female mind. Political economists and statisticians are apt to 
assume too easily that all the evils of human society are to be ex- 
plained by a few tables of figures and ingenious sums in the rule 
of three. Yet the facts noticed are not the less important; and 
it can hardly be doubted, both that there is a considerable excess 
of unmarried women, and that such an excess is certain to produce. 
some very serious evils. Women would in all bility insist 


upon having souls, and occasionally meddling with politics, even 
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if a spinster after twenty were as great ararity as the Nova Scotia 
giantess. The great social changes which are daily taking place 
would affect the position and sentiments of women even if the pro- 
portion between the numbers of the sexes were constantly adjusted 
with mathematical nicety. But some of the greatest existing 
difficulties are aggravated, if not entirely produced, by this ~— 
fact that the supply of the female sex enormously exceeds the de- 
mand; and if that could be remedied, the remaining questions might 
be adjusted with a better prospect of speedy success. Such a very 
practical and tangible evil naturally intensifies any dissatisfaction 
founded upon other grounds of complaint. 

How, then, is the surplus female population of these islands 
to be absorbed ? What are we to do with this army of spinsters, 
whose enforced celibacy is an evil at once to themselves and to 
society? The answer, according to Mr. Greg, is tolerably plain. 
In the first place, the normal proportions have been very much 
disturbed in England by emigration. Therefore we should ex- 
port our surplus of women to places where there is a surplus of 
men. This will take off, say, a third of our female supernume- 
raries. Another third may continue to be properly employed, as 
at present, in domestic service. The task of disposing of the 
remaining third is more difficult. The removal of their sisters 
will doubtless make their labour more highly prized, and lead to 
a considerable improvement in their general position. But, to 
secure & reer 4 remedy, luxury must be discouraged, and 
marriage rendered more attractive to both sexes. 

To prove the advantage of emigration, Mr. Greg calculates that 
in the United States and the English colonies there is a deficiency 
of women above 20 amounting to over 400,000. ‘There are in- 
deed certain special difficulties in this case beyond those which 
attend all plans of emigration. Thus, for example, it is perfectly 
true that there is an excess of men in the United States; but 
this excess only exists in the more newly-settled States. In 
Massachusetts, for example, in 1860 there was an excess of 
women over men of about 40,000 in a population of 1,200,000; 
whilst in California at the same time there were only 105,000 
women to 270,000 men. A female emigration to California 
would undoubtedly be a great blessing to the country; but the 
emigrants must be prepared to encounter hardships which are 
sufficient to deter the women of the Eastern States. A governess 
in San Francisco would probably have a good time of it, and, 
if so disposed, would find a very favourable marriage-market; 
but it is not every woman who would be prepared to take 
up her abode at the diggings, and to run the risk of being 
scalped and converted into an Indian squaw. In short, it is ob- 
vious that such an emigration, though corresponding to a very real 
need, would require most careful supervision. The solution of the 
problem carried out by Mr. Brigham Young, and stamped with 
the approval of Captain Burton, does not quite meet the prejudices 
of European society, or it would be the most direct remedy for the 
existing evils. This, however, being out of the question, so far as 
a Government scheme of emigration is concerned, there must be a 
considerable doubt as to the possibility of exporting our female 
ae spe in anything like the numbers required to meet Mr. 

reg’s suggestion. If we could set down half a million English- 
women within a very limited period in Canada and Australia, it is 

ible that the colonial demand for so desirable a commodit 
would be a good deal more than satisfied. The difficulties whic 
obstruct emigration generally would be felt with tenfold force in 
an emigration of so peculiar a character. No one can doubt that, 
within certain limits, the 8 ange of women, as was proved on 
a small scale by Mrs. Chisholm’s exertions, is a most desirable 
thing; but the question of how far it can be extended is by no 
means simple, and is part of a wider inquiry than can be touched 
upon in this place. 

Mr. Greg, indeed, admits that, under all conceivable circum- 
stances, a furiher remedy would be required; and this remedy, 
when we look into it, is little less than a general reformation 
of the public morality. If men would cease to be vicious, and 
women to be frivolous ; if we did not insist upon butlers and foot- 
men, costly and tedious dinner-parties, and visits to expensive 
watering-places; if ladies of fashion would imitate the demi- 
monde “in its attractive and not in its repellent features, in its 
ease and simplicity, not in its boldness or its license of look 
and speech,” why then, women would be a great deal better off. 
In a proper state of society, nearly every t ought to marry; 
and if people in England were content to live as simply and 
economically as they do in Germany or Switzerland, half the men 
who are now repelled from matrimony by a fear of the expense 
might help to reduce the terrible surplus of unmarried females. 
This is a well-known expedient of moral writers. They point out 
some great evil, and then — by way of remedy that human 
nature should be changed. Much harm is caused in England by 
the national habit of intoxication, and reformers suggest, with the 
air of original discoverers, that everybody should become sober. 
The suggestion is admirable, if rather obvious; but unluckily it 
only leads to the further question, how are drunkards to be induced 
to become sober? Society is undoubtedly over-luxurious in many 
ways; we spend a great deal more than people do abroad without 
securing more real comfort or even elegance; wastefulness has lon 
been one of our most marked national vices; and when it is combin 
with a singular want of taste, the results are not edifying. A good 
many young men are, we may believe, deterred from marriage by 
the fear of _. which, under a better system, would be un- 
necessary. hat is the cure for these tolerably notorious evils ? 
Mr. Greg recommends us to be simple and economical, but are we 


more likely to be so because Mr. Greg recommends it? Clergy- 
men have preached, and journalists have been satirical, and re- 
formers eloquent, but the evil persists and even increases. As 
wealth accumulates, luxury does not tend to fall off, and even a 
distinct demonstration of the resulting evils will fail to check so 
deeply-seated a tendency. Where are we to find the nec 
leverage for upsetting an abuse which has been the topic of de- 
clamation for centuries? And here occurs an additional complica- 
tion, which Mr. Greg does not mention. The young men who 
will not marry because they prefer a club life are, after all, a small 
minority of the population. The class from which they spring eon- 
tributes a fraction, numerically trifling, though socially conspicuous, 
of the great army of spinsters; and there is another evil precisely 
the opposite of that which he denounces. Reckless marriages 

roduce a surplus oo from which the men are drafted off 

y emigration. The pauperized class multiplies without fore- 
thought, and fills our streets with women to whom a decent house- 
hold is an impossibility, and who swell the ranks of the vicious 
classes. The unfortunate governesses who excite Mr. Greg’s 
commiseration are uently the daughters of the well-known 
curate who marries and has ten children on a hundred a year. 
The sons go to the colonies, or find some sort of occupation at 
home, and the daughters are left to swell the competition and beat 
down the value of feminine labour. If our population increased 
as slowly as that of France, there would be less surplus labour, 
and consequently the most helpless part would not be left behind 
as a residuum to subsist upon charity, or hardly-earned wages, or 
worse. We have no desire to defend the luxurious habits of the 
upper classes, which may probably do sumething to make 
marriage less common ; but if everybody took Mr. Greg’s advice to- 
morrow, and young aristocrats supported families upon 300/. 
a year, it would not follow that our women would be less re- 
dundant. The first result would be an increase of the population. 
which in a very short time would add still more unemployed. 
females to the existing crowds. 

Mr. Greg is too good a political economist not to admit the in- 
fluence of this cause. In fact, it falls in only too easily with the: 
other influence upon which he has mainly dwelt. A grievous 
want of prudence and self-restraint causes the population to 
multiply unduly, and forces a number of persons, either because 
they are absolutely poor, or because they can’t get as much as 
their habits demand, to be thrown into a dependent position. If 
we all clutch too greedily at any enjoyment which comes within. 
our reach, a good many will be thrust on one side, and the weaker 
sex will naturally get the worst of it. The remedy, to come back 
to that question, must be sought in the agencies, religious, moral, 
and intellectual, which we may hope are gradually improving 
civilization, and may some day introduce a less reckless love of 
display in the higher classes and more self-restraint in the lowest. 
Subsidiary remedies, such as emigration, may do something, and 
are worth more careful thought than has been given to them. 
But we must look for a more radical cure in the gradual extension. 
of education in its highest and widest sense, and especially in any- 
thing which tends to make women, without losing their feminine 
qualities, more rational and less hopelessly childish. How that is. 
to be done is, we need hardly say, a very wide question, and the 
value of such observations as those which Mr. Greg has published 
lies chiefly in the assistance which they give to obtaining public 
recognition of the greatness of the task to be undertaken. 


THE JUDICATURE COMMISSION. 


i lg present epoch is pre-eminently one of reconstruction. 
Intelligence ae | scrutinizes even the most venerable of 
our institutions, and, if it finds them no longer useful, abolishes 
them without scruple. This may really be said to be a novel 
phenomenon. Till perhaps ten years ago, it seemed as though 
all things in England grew, and were not made. A building 
or an institution was repaired or modified from time to time to. 
suit advancing civilization, but it was never pulled down to be 
replaced by a new one of a different character. After the great 
fire of London, in spite of the noble —— of Sir Christ: pher 
Wren, the narrow streets and crooked lanes rose up again upon 
the old foundations; and though in the course of centuries a 
projecting angle was got rid of here and an open space secured 
there, yet, in its main features, such as the city was in the 
time of Charles IL, such it remained far into the reign of Victoria. 
But a new state of things has arrived. Whatever may be the 
cause, or combination of causes, we look on even a great metro- 
polis as clay in the hands of a potter, to be moulded into an en- 
tirely new shape if the new shape seems preferable to the old 
one. To house our Law Courts we make a clean sweep of a 
hundred streets and alleys; our railways crash through every 
thing to the most convenient terminus; we throw a granite-bound 
roadway over the immemorial slime of the Thames, and, in order 
to continue it to the centre of commerce, we simply place a ruler 
on the map, and, drawing a straight line from starting-point to 
destination, decree the demolition of all that stands in the way. 
Just so it is in political and social matters. Grievances felt to 
such for generations, but always looked upon as inevitable, are 
to-day doomed to summary destruction. Social arrangements 
and political institutions which grew up and were accepted on 
account of their utility long continued to subsist when, from 
change of circumstances, they had become mere stumbling- 


blocks, People had always been accustomed to see them stand- 
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ing, and were wont to think of them almost as a part of nature, 
firmly rooted as the very hills. So they patched and prop 

them up, and endured as inevitable the nuisances at which they 
nevertheless continually grumbled. Our own times, even the last 
few years, have witnessed a change in the spirit of the nation. 
Abuses and obstructions are no longer tolerated merely because 
they exist and were once useful. The discontent which for ages 
had muttered underground, shaking down only here and there the 
most decayed part of an institution, has now burst forth asa flood of 
inquiry and free thought, sweeping over everything, and sweeping 
away everything that is not strong enough to withstand its onset. 
Church-rates are gone, the Irish Church is going, and at length 
even the colossal structure of legal abuses seems tottering to its 


Long has the Law remained hidden in the inaccessible recesses 
of two thousand volumes. Long have we, alone among nations, 
dispensed two discordant systems of justice which we are pleased 
to designate as Law and Equity respectively, neither system 
capable of giving complete redress to suitors, and neither under- 
stood by the practitioners of the other. Long has an incredibly 
complicated hierarchy of Courts, each jealous of the others, and 
each exercising « jurisdiction gained by fortuitous encroachment 
upon the rest, endeavoured to administer these two discordant 
systems by means of half a dozen distinct modes of procedure; 
and, what is most extraordinary of all, long were these monstrous 
arrangements extolled as the perfection of human reason. The 
complication was far too great for the outside world to be capable 
of judging whether it were remediable or not; so that the Law 
itself, and not its abuses, became a synonym for all that is in- 
comprehensible, and especially for all that is most alien to justice. 
The lawyers themselves have, however, for several generations 
felt uneasy about the state of their science, but it is not surprising 
that the amendments hitherto introduced into it by a proverbially 
conservative profession exhibit little boldness of treatment. To 
cure the intricacy of the sources of the law, they consolidated 
here and there a set of statutes ; to bridge over the chasm between 
Law and Equity, they gave one or two little equitable powers 
to the Courts of Law, while they offered the unknown jury process 
to the Courts of Equity. To cure the scandal and waste of energy 
arising from rivalry of Courts and discrepancy of procedure, they 
did next to nothing. 

The Commissions which have been appointed from time to time 
have indeed effected several useful modifications of detail, and, 
what is still better, have accustomed the professional mind to the 
conception of the possibility of some amount of legal change; but 
uone of them till recently have ventured to take a really wide view 
of a question, or to recommend reconstruction rather than repair in 
cases where reconstruction is obviously called for. At length, how- 
ever, the oracles have begun to speak with a less uncertain sound. 
Thanks to Lord Westbury, there is a chance of the statutes being 
some day put forth in a satisfactory shape. A Royal Commission 
which, after mature deliberation, actually reported in favour of 
an attempt to form a digest of the sources of the law, is with still 
greater deliberation superintending the of 

rtions of such a digest ; and now another Commission has just 
issued a first Report, dealing with the whole system of the admin- 
istration of justice, and incidentally with the cardinal question of 
the fusion of Law and Equity. 

This Report of the Judicature Commission is, in truth, a masterly 
performance. It is not expressed in the conventional language 
common in such documents. It exhibits little of that studied 
ambiguity of phrase which is the useful cloak for irreconcileable 
differences of opinion, or of that half-statement of unpleasant 
traths which is the habitual resource of third-rate minds. Its re- 
commendations, except with reference to some comparatively un- 
important points, are unanimous, and come with all the weight due 
to the opinions of a body of men selected, without regard to party, 
merely as being the fittest that could be found to deal with the 
questions committed to them. 

Our Courts are in the highest degree interesting as historical 
monuments, but they are on that very account most cumbrous 
machines for the despatch of business. Putting out of consideration 
the criminal Courts and the civil Courts of inferior jurisdiction, 
we have, first of all, the three superior Courts of Common 
Law. Originally chambers or divisions of the great King’s 
Court, assigned tor the superintendence of specific matters, each has 
gathered to itself in the course of ages the portions of jurisdiction 
which were lacking to it, till at present, with separate histories, 
the three Courts have almost precisely the same functions. While 
these tribunals have continued to administer the old law of 
Engiand (which is also dispensed by their judges on circuit, 
sitting as Commissioners of nist prius), the Chancellors, century 
after century, have built up an entirely different system of law, in 
the administration of which, in the first instance, they are assisted 
by the Vice-Chancellors and the Master of the Rolls. By the side 
of these Courts, but quite independently of them, has grown up a 
Court of Admiralty, and Courts of Probate and Divorce have been 
created of late years in substitution for abolished ecclesiastical 
tribunals. In each species of Courts the mode of procedure is 
radically different. An appeal from any one of the Common Law 
Courts lies to the judges of the other two assembled in the 
Exchequer Chamber. From the Chancery judges of the first 
Instance the appeal is to the Lord Chancellor and his newly- 
created colleagues the Lords Justices, or to the Chancellor or 
Justices separately. In divorce cases there is an appeal to “the 
full Court.” Then there is a further appeal from the Exchequer 


Chamber, from the Court of Appeal in Chancery, and from the 
“full Court” of Divorce, to the House of Lords, while Admiral 
appeals go straight to the Privy Council, and Probate a 
straight to the House of Lords. 

Even from so summary a statement as this, it will at once be 
obvious that our judicial system is curiously defective in organiza- 
tion. It will be remarked that the Common Law Courts, while 
in almost every _ similar to one another, yet preserve a tech- 
nically independent existence; that these Courts administer a 
different set of rules, with reference often to the same subject- 
matter, from those administered by Courts of Equity; that the 
forms of procedure are perplexingly various; that from most of 
the Courts there is a double appeal ; that the appellate tribunals 
are ill-contrived ; and that there are two Courts of Appeal in the 
last resort. It will of course be readily imagined that such a state 
of things results in great waste of power, heavy arrears of business, 
and a not always satisfactory decision of litigated questions. It 
was high time that attention should be called to the subject, and 
Sir Roundell Palmer accordingly, in February 1867, addressed the 
House of Commons upon our judicial system as a whole ; pointing 
out its faults, advocating the consolidation of the three Courts of 
Common Law, and suggesting the formation of one Supreme Court 
of Appeal, for Equity and Common Law alike, upon the model of the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. In September of the 
same year, the Judicature Commission was appointed. It now 
comprises Lord Cairns, who is the chairman, the present Lord 
Chancellor, Sir W. Erle, Sir R. Palmer, six Judges, the present law 
officers of the Crown, several other members of the Government, 
and several eminent barristers and solicitors. These distinguished 
persons, after deliberating for a year and a half, have agreed upon 
a Report, which we hope to consider more in detail hereafter, 
but of which the main features are as follows. The Commissioners 
were instructed to inquire into “the operation and effect of the 
present constitution” of all the superior Courts, “and of the 
Courts of Error and of Appeal from all the said several Courts” ; 
into the “operation and effect of the present separation and 
division of jurisdictions between the said several Courts” ; into 
the arrangements for holding sittings and assizes; into the 
division of the legal year, &c., with a view to ascertaining 
whether any and what changes and improvements might be 
made “ either by uniting or consolidating the said Courts or any 
of them, or by extending or altering the several jurisdictions,” 
or by altering the number of judges, or “ the mode in which the 
business or sittings of the said Courts or assizes is now dis- 
tributed ”; and further, to inquire into the laws relating to juries. 
The Report commences with a review of the inconvenient results 
of “ the ancient division of the Courts into Courts of Common Law 
and the Court of Chancery,” and the Commissioners then proceed 
to record their opinion “ that the first step towards meeting and 
surmounting the evils complained of will be the consolidation of 
all the superior Courts ot Law and Equity, together with the 
Courts of Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty, into one Court, to be 
called ‘Her Majesty's Supreme Court,’ in which Court shall be 
vested all the jurisdiction which is now exercisable by each and 
all the Courts so consolidated.” The Supreme Court is to be 
subdivided into chambers, which may for the present retain the 
old names of “Chancery,” “Queen’s Bench,” and so forth, but 
each of which is to ss all the powers of the undivided Court. 
The procedure in all of the chambers is to be uniform. Every 
suit is to commence by a “ writ of summons”; and the pleadings, 
which are to be more succinct than those now employed in 
Equity, and less technical than those which prevail at Common 
Law, are to be described by the terms “ declaration,” “ answer,” 
and “reply.” Trials are to be either by a Judge, by a Jury, or by 
an “ Official Referee.” A new Court of Appeal is to be consti- 
tuted, composed of the Lord Chancellor, the Lords Justices, the 
Master of the Rolls, three other permanent Judges, and three to 
be annually appointed by the Crown from the Ju of the 
Supreme Court. The relations of this new Appellate Court to the 
House of Lords and to the Privy Council are, as might have been 
expected, not very clearly defined. The following paragraph may, 
however, give some indication of the views of the Commissioners 
upon this point :—“ It may hereafter deserve consideration, after 
experience or the working of the Court thus constituted, whether 
its decisions may not be made final, unless leave to appeal from 
them be given, either by the Court itself or by the House of Lords. 
In the meantime, we recommend that there should be a right of 
appeal to the House of Lords.” A little verbal criticism seems 
called for by the terminology of the Report. A “Supreme 
Court,” from which there is nevertheless an a » is scarcely 
an accurate expression. Perhaps it is on this account that 
| the Commissioners, in one passage, speak of the Court of Ap- 
| peal as “ a part of the Supreme Court,” which is surely another 
‘confusion of language. One would suppose that the Court of 
Appeal should alone be known as the Supreme Court, and that 
| some other name, such as “the High Court,” should be discovered 
| for the superior Court of the first instance. 
| _ The Report also discusses at some length “ the sittings of the 
| Courts” and “ Circuits,” recommending that the latter should be 
| thoroughly re-divided, and that all the circuit business of the Home 
| 


Counties should be brought to London. It also contains sugges- 
tions for altering the mode of summoning and the qualification of 
jurors, But these are matters of very secondary importance com- 
"pared with the proposal for consolidating all existing Courts of 
_ the first instance into one new Court, with a new and uniform 
| procedure, where the distinction between Law and Equity would 
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surely, if slowly, be got rid of, and for erecting a new and really 
strong Court of Appeal, intended to supersede forthwith all 
existing intermediate appellate tribunals, and destined, one can 
hardly doubt, to supplont ere long by its superior repute both the 
House of Lords and the Privy Council. 

These suggestions are indeed bold, but they are not made rashly, 
or by men predisposed to welcome change for its own sake. The 
present state of things is on the face of it absurd, but laymen have 
——— that there must be some good, though to them unintelli- 
gible, reason for its continuance, ‘They have now been undeceived 
on the highest authority. Chancellors and Judges state deliber- 
ately that justice cannot be effectively done in the existing Courts, 
and unanimously propose a sweeping reform which at once ap- 

roves itself to unlearned common sense. The sages of the law 

ave done their part; it remains for legislators to do theirs, with 
the support, it may be hoped, of every one who is interested in 
the due administration of justice, and in the symmetry of our 
great national institutions. 


DECEASED WIFE’S SISTER. 


sig debate on the reappearance of the notorious Bill for 
legalizing Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s Sister is remark- 
able, not only for the majority by which the second reading was 
carried, but for Mr. Bright’s dictatorial, we had nearly said brutai, 
speech. Mr. Common-Serjeant Chambers—the gentleman was 
recently saluted in the House of Commons as an uncommon 
Serjeant—thought fit to introduce the matter by going over the 
well-worn ground of the prohibitions in Leviticus, and, in addition 
to a gross misstatement of Bishop Jewell’s sentiments on the 
subject, he incidentally illustrated his utter inability to understand 
the sense in which the positive precepts and the prohibitions of 
the Levitical law have been adopted by Christianity. The final 
line adopted by the innovators is this :—The Jewish law positively 
sanctions this particular union; that law is binding on us 
Christians ; the Anglican table of prohibited degrees is quite right 
in its principle, only in this particular ¢ase it is wrong in apply- 
ing that principle. 


Christian prohibitions a union which was sanctioned by the 
Jewish law. So the advocates for a change in the English 
matriage law argue. If, then, we are to accept this parti- 
cular union because it is sanctioned by the Jewish law, it be- 
comes of some interest to know what we are committed to 
by this revival of Judaism. The Jewish law did not prohibit 
polygamy; the Jewish law of the levirate, under penalty of 
ignominy, compelled a man to raise up seed to his deceased 
brother by taking his widow to wife; and, as we read in the 
very remarkable narrative of Amnon and Tamar, it seems that 
a marriage between a brother and sister, probably of the half 
blood, was nothing impossible in Jewish practice, even in the 
family of David himself. We think that “ the ecclesiastical 
rubbish ” of the innovators, and their arguments founded on 
the Levitical law or Jewish practice, especially as expounded 
by Rabbinical doctors, prove rather too much. And, though it 
would be the very last aspect of the matter which we should 
have selected for argument, we must say that the Scriptural argu- 
ment in favour of the relaxation of the prohibition is thoroughly 
Jewish, and nothing but Jewish. The divines on whom Mr. 
Chambers and his friends rely have not the slightest notion of the 
osition which Christianity has adopted towards the Jewish 
aw and Jewish legislation. Whether Christianity is right or not 
in taking this line, it is not for us in this place to say. But it is 
for us to know what that line is, which is a mere matter of his- 
tory. Judaism treated the wife much as a chattel; the Gospel 
roclaimed an older and better law than that of Judaism—that 
is, the absolute identity of man and wife—the oneness of the two 
fleshes. By this principle—and in the vast and vague theological 
disquisitions in which the House of Commons indulged, it was 
never referred to, though it is the very root and centre of the 
Christian doctrine—the blood relations of husband and wife re- 
spectively become the relations of each other; the wife’s brothers 
and sisters are, by this affinity, the hushand’s brothers and sisters. 
Therefore, in marrying his wife's sister, man marries his own 
sister. ‘This is neither sentiment nor ecclesiastical rubbish, but 
the undeniable conclusion which, without exception, the Christian 
world has inferred from the Christian idea of marriage. Whether 
it is to simple ignorance, or to the impudence which traflics on 
popular ignorance, that we are to attribute the fallacy, we decline 
to pronounce. But when the Marriage Law Reform Association 

roves with otiose impertinence that a wife’s sister is a stranger 
in blood to her brother-in-law, either that august but anony- 
mous body does not know the difference between consanguinity 
or affinity, or it is ignorant that there is such a thing as affinity. 
When we are so triumphantly assured that there is no natural 
and material consanguinity between a man and his sister-in-law, 
we ask in all amazement whether anybody out of Bedlam ever 
thought there was. 

But it is not on these grounds that the question ought to be 
discussed in the House of Commons. As a matter of fact certain 
marriages are prohibited ; with this prohibition have grown up in 
our social state and domestic manners. It is a simple fact that, 
the family life of England, sisters-in-law are, for all practical 
purposes, sisters, even though this intimate union is founded 
on the spiritual character of the marriage tie adopted by the 


We only propose to strengthen the binding | 
force of the Levitical prohibitions by removing from the list of | 


Gospel. Why should we change this state of things? Be- 
cause Dr. Miller says “that the parting request of many a 
dying wife was, that the man should marry her sister.” Dr. 
Miller is, we have no doubt, a very accurate person, but he avoids 
statistics. We should like to know something of these many 
dying wives, and these very curious nuncupatory bequests of a 
husband. As fur as our experience goes, many dying wives are 
not in the habit of recommending their husbands and sisters to 
break the law; anda second, and what the law of England rudely 
calls a bastard, family may have attractions in the eyes of Dr, 
Miller’s acquaintance which such matters do not present to the 
ordinary run of Englishwomen. But if we are to be guided by 
Dr. Miller’s death-bed experiences, let us contrast them with the 
experiences of life which we get from America, where these 
unions have recently been permitted. Lord Hatherley quotes an 
American authority, who says that since these marriages “ have 
been deemed not improper, and even desirable, there has grown 
up in families a perceptible and painful constraint, the children 
learning to look with apprehension on their mothers’ sisters, and 
the wives becoming jealous of their influence with their hus- 
bands. . I know,” this gentleman adds, “a wife whose 
health was gradually declining, and in her house was a young 
and attractive sister . . as the wife grew weaker, the 
husband's attentions to this sister increased, and for the few last 
weeks of her life she was absorbed with the engrossing fear of 
what she foresaw would, as it did, take place. It made her 
miserable to the very hour of death.” It may be very well 
in the House of Commons to laugh at the notion of prohibiting 
sisters-in-law. But, if we examine the facts of middle-class 
and professional life, we shall often find the home secured, 
if not grounded, upon the presence of a sister-in-law. The 
bread-winner is absent all day at his business in office or shop; 
the wife has her sister an inmate in the house. Deprive her 
of this sheet anchor of daily life, and she is driven into other 
associations. An absent husband knows that he is safe enough in 
all his domestic relations if his wife has her sister at home; but a 
wife without a female relation at home is exposed to many 
dangers. Much of our domestic purity which we often talk about, 
and of which we seldom examine and trace the sources, is to be 
attributed to the institution of sisters-in-law. And with a change 
in the law sisters-in-law will become extinct. 

Mr. Bright, to be sure, says that he never heard that in the 
New England States the position of sisters-in-law had been 
altered by the relaxation of the restriction. Weil, we have given 
him some proof that this is the fact; and, moreover, he might 
have heard of it, as we did, eight or nine years ago, when this 
testimony to the state of things in America was first published by 
the present Lord Chancellor. And this brings us to say a word on 
Mr. Bright’s speech, which we must characterize as the most inso- 
lent and irritating which even he has ever delivered in Parliament. 
Mr. Bright has never heard of an argument against the relaxation 
of the law such as an honest and learned lawyer would offer to a 
learned judge. Possibly this may be true. It is not for us to 
gauge or to estimate the amount of Mr. Bright’s ignorance or know- 
ledge. We have for ourselves not yet got to the conclusion that 
the whole cycle of human knowledge is exactly conterminous with 
Mr. Bright’s knowledge. Very likely he never heard of any legal 
argument worth anything against Mr. Chambers’s Bill. Mr. Bright 
may never have heard of such an argument, as he has never heard 
of a great many other things which still, nevertheless, in spite of 
Mr. Bright’s ignorance of them, do contrive to exist. Now it isa 
matter of fact—Mr. Bright being ignorant of the fact or not— 
that the present Lord Chancellor has published a very long and 
elaborate argument against the relaxation. So, unless we very 
much forget ourselves, has Sir Roundell Palmer. Lord Campbell’s 
speech against the Billin the House of Lords has been published. 
Many eminent retired Judges, as well as Lord Campbell, are or 
have been members of the Marriage Law Defence Association. 
There are, therefore, lawyers who do not in this, as perhaps 
they do not in many other matters, follow the learned Common 
Serjeant; but Mr. Bright never heard of their opinions, or, 
a heard of them, chooses to put them aside with contemptuous 

ain. 

The worst aspect of the matter is that it seems now to be 
made a mere party question; and we suppose that, under Mr. 
Bright’s agitation, the Wife’s Sister question will be made a 
shibboleth of Liberalism. Such ought not to be the case. In 
other days Mr. Roebuck and Mr. Sheil were among the fore- 
most opponents of any change. Among members of the present 
House, Mr. Bouverie, Mr. Grant Duff, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Mon- 
crieff, Mr. Walter have hitherto opposed it. The Premier, 
Mr. Moncrieff, and Mr. Grant Duff did not vote on Wednesday 
night. It is a social question, not a political one; and, as far 
as Parliament is concerned, not an ecclesiastical one. The griev- 
ance, substantially, is that a man is not free to marry whom he 
pleases. And if we admit this to be a grievance, there is no 
reason why a man may not marry his niece, or, for the matter of 
that, his sister. It would be as easy to say that prohibitions of 
marriages in consanguinity as well as in aflinity are a mere matter 
of sentiment. ‘There are those to whom Christianity is a senti- 
ment, and morality a sentiment. Earl Russel! has pronounced 
distinctly that the law would remain imperfect if it stop 
with legalizing marriage with the wife's sister ; and we hope that 
when Mr. Chambers’s Bill gets to the Lords he will repeat this 
frank avowal, and will also inform us where, if anywhere, he 
means to stop. That brothers-in-law, and brothers’ widows, and 
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uncles and nieces, must be permitted to marry if this Bill passes is 
certain. ‘To this we must make up our minds, and in the mean- 
time we shall have the satisfaction of knowing that the solid 
convictions and domestic happiness of the many are to be 
sacrificed to the caprice, the passions, and the long purses of the 
few; and because a few rich men—or, for aught we know, a single 
rich man, for the Marriage Law Reform Society preserves a 
strict anonymity—have a taste for what the law calls incest, ten 
thousand homes are to be broken up, and the sanctities of the 
family, as we have all known them, are to be destroyed. We 
must add that a significant proof of the unscrupulous character of 
the tactics of this Marriage Law Reform Society has been made 
public. Their emissaries, so it is asserted, go about offering long 
advertisements to any journals which will take up their Bill. The 
value of some newspaper comments in favour of Mr. Chambers’s 
Bill may therefore be tested by a scrutiny of their advertising 
columns as compared with their leading articles. 


PROFESSOR HUXLEY ON GEOGRAPHY. 


HE chief obstacle to any great and sudden change in the course 
of instruction given in our schools lies quite as much in the 
conscious ignorance of the teacher as in his aversion to the change 
itself. No teally able man ventures to teach what he does not 
know ; moreover, he does not like to teach what he has not him- 
self seen taught, and so learnt how to teach. To this well-founded 
reluctance, quite as much as to any conservative tendencies, we 
attribute the slowness of the progress that the more modern 
studies have made. A master knows that he is capable of teaching 
Greek and Latin; he not only knows Greek and Latin, but he 
has in his own school-boy days seen how they are taught; he 
knows that he has at his command a number of recognised text- 
books, and he feels sure that, though he may make a failure with 
those of his pupils whom nature has not fitted for a classical 
education, still he can year by year turn out a certain number of 
scholars who will possess a real and accurate knowledge of what 
they have studied, and who will be able to keep alive in his school 
a clear sense of the diflerence between sound knowledge and shal- 
low pretence, He may be well aware that the classics, after all, 
are but one branch of learning, and that not all boys are naturally 
fitted to study them; and that there are other great branches of 
learning which it is a shame, even to the greatest classical scholar 
living, to be altogether ignorant of. But at the same time, with 
that deep sense of the value of sound learning and accurate teach- 
ing which is induced by close knowledge, with that dislike of 
teachers who are ready to teach before they have learned, he 
may (and perhaps not unwisely) think he would do better by 
going on in the old rut, and teaching that alone which he can 
teach well. In our great schools, however, many masters have 
thought it better to face the difliculty, and though knowing 
themselves to be but learners, and though painfully aware that 
they are pursuing but a tentative process, at tried, whilst learn- 
ing themselves, ut the same time to teach their pupils. Classes 
have accordingly been formed in the more modern studies, and 
the physical sciences are being taught with more or less success, 
and to a greater or less extent, in many of the public schools. 
Nevertheless, all teachers really worthy of the name must be pain- 
fully aware of the inefficiency of all instruction that is not, in the 
first place, based on sound knowledge, and, in the second place, is 
not imparted on a good method. A man may have great know- 
ledge, but little power of imparting it. The classics have been 
taught so long ihat unquestionably a method of teaching them 
has been unconsciously worked out, and there is a more or less 
imperfect art of teaching them, even if there is not a science. But 
this is not the case with the physical sciences. Till lately they 
can scarcely be said to have been taught at all; and though there 
are not a few men who have a profound knowledge of them, and 
some who also know how to impart this knowledge to others, yet, 
while the former class is but limited in numbers, the latter i 
might almost be counted on one’s fingers. Everywhere, however, 
throughout the country a demand is being made for instruction in 
these sciences, and instruction is accordingly being supplied. But 
it is easy to see that men who have not themselves thoroughly 
mastered the subject, who have been their own teachers, and who 
have not therefore learnt the best method of teaching, cannot be 
expected to do justice to their subject. Had a similar state of 
ailairs happened in France, had a desire sprung up for instruction 
in some new subject, a trained body of teachers could have been 
easily supplied. The Minister of Education would have directed 
the Head of the Ecole Normale Supérieure of Paris to provide 
at once a capable professor, and to give to the study as many 
hours a week as was necessary. The students would at first 
have learnt the subject itself, and then would have learnt how to 
teach it, and in two or three years there would be coming forth a 
constant stream of men, not only knowing their subject thoroughly, 
but also capable of teaching it. In England, unfortunately, we 
have no such institution—at any rate no such institution adapied to 
any schools above the lowest. if a Head-master requires some new 
subject to be taught, he does not know where to go te look for a 
competent man, and often finds himself compelled to ask some one 
of his masters who shows some inclination for the subject to get 
it up as quickly as he can, and to teach it on the best method he 
can devise. An aitempt, however, is being made to remedy to 
some extent this evil, and to supply on the oue hand to the pupil 


if not the knowledge of the subject, yet at all events the know- 
ledge how best to impart it. We watch this attempt with great 
interest, as it may lead to a more rapid spread of sound knowledge 
of the physical sciences than we could have hoped for. 

The managers of the London Institution in Finsbury Cireus 
have, much to their credit, resolved to do what they can to 
provide sound elementary instruction in the physical sciences, 
at such a price that it will be within the reach of all but 
the lowest schools. Professor Huxley, on Monday, April 12, 
began the first course of lectures. He is to deliver twelve lec- 
tures on Physical Geography; the charge for the whole course 
is but five shillings. The course is adapted for the young 
though at the first lecture half the audience was com 
of adults. Professor Huxley told them that he should disregard 
them altogether, as he came to lecture to schoolboys and school- 
girls. Now we regard these lectures as doubly important. In 
the first place, the pupils of the schools in and round London have 
an opportunity of studying a subject which is in itself most in- 
teresting, but which is generally most vilely taught, under the 
guidance of a man who is singularly capable of teaching it with 
clearness and interest. In the next place, the masters of all the 
schools within fifty miles round can—if they will only make the 
requisite effort and sacrifice of their time, both of which will be 
amply repaid—learn how to teach. Both boys and masters who 
were present at Professor Huxley’s lecture must have opened their 
eyes and ears in amazement to find how interesting a subject of 
instruction geography may be made. The boys, at all events, must 
have been astonished beyond measure to find that every word of 
the first lecture was easy to be understood. The usual elementary 
text-books of geography, as we all know from sad experience, 
begin by explaining, or attempting to explain, what is altogether 
unknown and unfamiliar, and perhaps arrive at last at what is 
known and familiar. If a child ever learns to point out his 
native town on a map, or the course of some river he knows, 
it is in all probability months after he has had to point out 
the Tropic off Capricorn or the Antarctic Circle. Before he has 
in any way had brought home to his mind what distance is, 
or been made to realize how it is that an inch of the map stands 
for some fifty miles of land or sea, he is told that “at the equator, 
the earth’s circumference is 24,899 miles, and its diameter 7,925 ; 
but, owing to the compression towards the poles, the length of the 
polar diameter of the sphere is about 26 miles less than that at 
the equator.” (Geography for the use of Beginners. By William 
Ilughes, F.R.G.S., p. 2.) While he would with difficulty make 
out a plan of the very room in which he is receiving his lesson, 
and would be unable to calculate the number of square feet its 
floor covers, he has to learn by heart that “the superficial extent 
of Europe, including its islands, is 3,700,000 square miles.” 
While he could not tell in what direction by the compass he had been 
walking when he went to the pastrycook’s, he is supposed to be 
capable of understanding that the Feejee Islands are in longi- 
tude 178:20 East and latitude 17°0 South, and that Greenwich 
is on the first meridian. When he begins by studying the sepa- 
rate continents or countries, he has to learn all the facts that can 
be crammed into him about one before he knows even the out- 
line of the other; he reads that “the Black Sea is connected by 
the Strait of Yenikale with the Sea of Azov at its North-eastern 
extremity ” before he has even been shown Asia or Africa; and he 
learns that “ the principal towns of Meath are Navan, Kells, and 
Trim ” before he so much as hears of Paris or New York. In 
fact, every man must feel conscious that, till he began to travel 
and consult Bradshaw, he had not the least real conception of 
geography. The first mountain tour a young fellow makes with 
his map of the district and his pocket-compass must teach him 
more real geography than he had learnt at all the schools he had 
attended. We do not feel sure that a schoolmaster could now 
and then employ his boys’ time better than by giving them a 
county map and a compass, and sending them out to their 
way to some spot ten or twelve miles distant, where, of co 
he should be found awaiting them with a good dinner. If the 
district were celebrated for its beer or its cheese, he would 
no doubt make them try both, and so give them a second lesson 
in practical geography, by a somewhat minute study of the 
natural products of the country. This latter lesson would be 
not a whit less useful, and would remaia much longer imprinted 
on the memory, than any number of pages of the Geography Book 
learnt off by heart. 

Professor Huxley has as yet only given two lectures, so we do 
not feel sure whether in his course this somewhat tical 
geography will be included. At all events he began with what 
was familiar to his youthful audience, and kept to what was 
familiar; he began his course of lectures with the River Thames 
and on London Bridge, and not with the terrestrial globe and 
“ the ae lines supposed to be drawn upon the surface of 
the earth.” He made quite clear what a map really is—and did 
not, with the geography books, on the one hand, assume that a 
child could grasp at once the full meaning of a map, and sv requires 
no explanation asto how a piece of painted papercan in any way stand 
for a vast country, or, on the other hand, give as explanation that 
which is no explanation at all. What is a boy the wiser for being told 
“ that a map represents on a flat surface the whole or any portion 
of a globe”? Professor Huxley observed that his map of the 
Thames was but a picture of that view which would be seen by 
any one who mounted in a balloon sufficiently high to see the 
river in its whole course. He afterwards cleared away that second 
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will undertake to say, numbers of people even when grown up 
never free themselves. Ilow many are there who think that the 
North of a country must, in the nature of things, be at the top 
of a map, and the South at the bottom; and that the world 
rises therefore towards the north and falls away towards the 
south. How many are there who think that there is a real 
West and a real East, and that a man in the United States, for 
instance, is in this West not merely relatively to Europe, but 
absolutely. Professor Huxley was evidently well aware of the 
great confusion existing in most people’s minds about the real 
points of the compass and the points marked on the map, and was 
not content with saying that “the top of a map is towards the 
North, the bottom South, the right-hand East, and the left-hand 
West,” but first made his audience understand (what we will 
undertake to say numbers of not ill-educated people do not clearly 
understand) what is meant by North, South, East, and West; 
and then observed how it is only by general agreement that maps 
are always drawn in one particular way, with the North at the top 
and the South at the bottom. We cannot but think that some 
geographer would do good service if he were to publish a map of 
the world with all this reversed. No doubt if we saw hanging up 
on a wall Cape Horn and the Cape of Good Hope at the top, and 
Greenland and the North Cape at the bottom, we should feel as if 
the world were something worse than out of joint, and should 
experience much the same uncomfortable sensation as would come 
upon us if we saw the picture of a house hung upside down. 

Having made clear what a map is, Professor Huxley led his 
audience to reflect on the great river pictured in the map, why 
it exists, and where the water comes from that flows along it. 
The source is said to be at Thames Head, but the sources are 
countless, and are all round the basin of the Thames, in the 
springs that rise at the edge of the hills that enclose it. The 
springs led him to consider the rain that feeds them, and the 
origin of rain. Especially clear and interesting was his account 
of the formation of clouds, rain, snow, and hail—clear enough for 
a child to understand, and interesting enough for a man to listen 
to. At last he ge into almost eloquence as he showed how 
the sea supplies the air with the vapour of water, how the vapour 
of water passes into rain, how the rain supplies the springs, and 
the springs the river, and how the river in its turn supplies the 
sea. ‘The source of the Thames comes from nowhere ; it turns 
round in a circle.” He might have remembered, however, that a 
thousand years before the Thames was heard of, this truth had 
been known, and that the Preacher had said “ All the rivers run 
into the sea; yet the sea is not full; unto the place from whence 
the rivers come, thither they return again.” 

In his second lecture Professor Huxley still kept to the ''hames 
and the Thames basin, explaining the terms basin, plain, valley, 
watershed, &c. It was towards the close of the lecture, however, 
when he got into the geology of the district, that he really warmed 
up as he handled the gravel and the lump of chalk that he had lying 
as specimens on the table before him. Even the lump of London 
clay was treated with a kind of respect that we can scarcely share 
in. The action of running water was shown to haye been what 
had rounded the pebbles, chipped off the sand, and ground down 
the stones into mud. Nothing that was said was perhaps new. The 
arrangement of the subject was, however, new and surprisingly fresh. 
He said nothing that was not interesting, and nothing that was 
not intelligible. His language was as clear as the Thames water 
doubtless one day will be, and at times his audience must have 
felt that a certain quiet humour and eloquence may be found 
even in a lecture on Geography. We can only hope that every 
great school may send at least one master to attend the course, 
and that thus a sound and rational method of teaching one branch 
of the a sciences may generally prevail. In the name of 
Isaak Walton and Charles Lamb we must, however, before we 
conclude, protest against the confusion on Professor Huxley's 
admirable map of the Thames basin between the Lea River and 
the New River. The Lea River does not end in the New River, 
nor does it enter London at Islington. 


THE DAY OF DUPES. 


O* Tuesday evening the forces mustered in the House ready 
and eager to mingle—horse, foot, and artillery—in the great 
crowning fight which was to settle once and for ever where the 
Law Courts were to stand. Long before midnight the belligerents, 
Sons of the Thames alike and Mother Carey’s Chickens, were 
tailing off in small crestfallen knots, routed by a scooped turnip 
and a very cheap tallow dip, which Mr. Lowe stuck up and intro- 
duced as Inigo Jones. All and every shade of opinion was equally 
baffled by and disgusted at the device by which the cold-blooded 
astuteness of the Chancellor of the Exchequer contrived to put 
them collectively and severally in the wrong. The champions of 
Carey Street were quelled into silence by the swoop of damnatory 
figures cruelly rolled out. The clans of tt Moa who had 
swarmed into the House fresh from the Olympian revels of the 
Arts’ Society, scornful of lawyers, and proud of the great discovery 
that a quay was, after all, a very fine site, resenttully felt that 
they had been taken in their own snare. The men who clung to 


a facade on the north, and the men who craved for a facade on the 
south of the Strand, awoke together to the fact that no facade at 
all, on either side of the Stand, was to be permitted. The pro- 
moters of economy drew small comfort from a result which, after 
all, landed them in an outlay of millions; while the believers in 


national self-respect groaned at the jubilant proclamation of nig- 
gardly flint-skinning over a work which cried for wise munificence. 
The lawyers were snubbed and humiliated; the dilettanti were 
coaxed and fleeced; the whole modern generation of believers in pro- 
gress, practical and artistic, were insulted by the resuscitation of the 
ragment of a postponed design’of a special age of ambiguous taste ; 
those who had some wish that the collective wills of England 
might be lodged in premises safe from fire, and fortified against 
worms, were ordered down, and told not to trouble the 
Court. The irritable race of architects and architects’ friends were 
dared to do their worst; and Mr. Henley was led to the sage 
conclusion that if the moderate estimates of scheme the first had 
shown so great a proclivity to inflation, it was in the eternal 
nature of things that scheme number two would not in the long 
run prove less dropsical. 

e are sent back to the year one again—that is all. Men who 
have earnestly and disinterestedly laboured to consolidate the Law 
Courts, and who fancied they had touched land, are again drifting 
among the cross-currents of the Atlantic. A much-desired re- 
form, striven after by many generations, is now again hustled 
back into chaos. But Mr. Lowe has not triumphed. He has 
been but the disturbing spirit; the Demiurge is yet to arise who 
is to supply the handiwork. Other Budgets will have come 
and gone, other Chancellors of the Exchequer will have thumped 
the box and opened out their foolscaps of figures, before the day 
shall have dawned on which it can be proclaimed from the 
Treasury Bench that the new Law Courts have been finished 
and paid for, and are ready to be opened. 

As all are now dupes, so all have been accomplices before the 
fact in their own discomftiture. The original separation of the 
vndertaking from the general and sensible administration of 
Public Works—in which the Treasury as national employer, and 
the Office of Works as national architect, combine together—by 
the creation of an exceptional Commission, has put both the 
lawyers and the Whig officials, under whom in the Saturnian 
days of Palmerston the job had been consummated, in a false 
position. The incidents of the competition, originally due to the 
same influence, although resulting in the choice of a very emi- 
nent architect and in the reasonable anticipation of a very noble 
pile, were not such as to court minute investigation. The ex- 
travagance of site and of money which called for such vast appen- 
dices of ground and of grants to the original estimates prejudiced 
the claims of the /ocale which had been deliberately selected 
after a minute investigation; the patent fact of the creation 
of the Thames Embankment, and the primd facie appearance, 
to say the least, that this fact had been evaded, supplied a forcible 
argument to those whose interest, from every motive, local, archi- 
tectural, or fiscal, was to throw the whole question into hotch-pot. 
It was in the power of those who raised the flag on Tuesday 
to have done something to guard the cause aguinst a coup d'état 
from the Treasury Bench, but they overlooked their danger. Sir 
Roundell Palmer forcibly rejected independent help from men of 
taste and general pursuits, and entrenched himself within the 
professional lines of ease to the lawyers. Sir Roundell’s blunder 
was that he forgot the danger of being outflanked. Mr. Gregory 
weakened his centre by the reckless way in which he reinforced 
his wings. He had constituted himself champion of the Thames 
Embankment site. But he was justifiably anxious to secure 
the support of those who, though unpersuaded as to the de- 
merits of the Carey Street site, were yet honestly desirous to 
recognise the merits of the Embankment, and willing, under 
the altered conditions of the case, to let the whole matter pass 
again under review. If he had from first to last of his speech 
depreciated or ignored the advantages of Carey Street he would 
have taken up a position—narrow and erroneous as we believe— 
but consistent and telling in a party fight, such as a Connaught 
man might well rejoice in. If, on the other hand, he had from 
first to last made it clear that he appreciated the advantage 
of the high-level acres between the Strand and Carey Street 
for a great public building, and had freely told the House that, 
while he claimed the choice of a noble pile for the Embankment, 
he refused to let slip the certainty of a noble pile on the other 
site, he would have secured the sympathy of all who valued the 

enuine improvement of London above the faction fight of the 

Ww coef and the Society of Arts. But all through his 
speech Mr. Gregory shifted from one position to another—some- 
times towers and sky-line in Carey Street, and sometimes the 
san ge bid of a perfectly unexceptionalle Company, was the 

urden of his song—and so the song failed to charm its hearers. 

The ‘Titanic extravagance of Sir Charles Trevelyan’s proposals 
to move everybody and everything somewhere else, was also a 
disturbing element in the controversy. The suggestions might 
have been wise or unwise in themselves, but they were Napoleonic 
—nay, Haussmannic—and John Bull’s philistinism impatiently 
rejected them, the more so because they came from one whose 
official antecedents ought, in the vulgar estimate, to have nega- 
tived the possibility of original taste. We do not think that the 
ancillary suggestions involved in this scheme would in themselves 
hold water, and we are therefore the more sorry that Sir Charles 
Trevelyan, for whose pluck we have a genuine admiration, should 
have hampered himself with so cumbersome a camp-equipage. 

The sum-total is a surprise from Mr. Lowe, which Sadiouty 
contrives to adopt the weakest point of every suggestion, and 
play it off against whatever else might be commendable in 
the particular scheme or in any other. The supporters of the 
site north of the Strand, absurdly called after Carey Street, 
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damaged their own cause when they proclaimed the in- 
adequacy of the large and comparatively regular area which they 
had originally obtained, and clamoured for “ indefinite ” extension 
and enormous concentration of offices at a prodigious cost. Mr. 
Lowe has snatched his advantage every way from this mistake. 
He framed on it an excuse to pitch into the market for 
railway stations, or any other chance scheme of the share-jobber, 
a whole area upon the cresting height of London, apt and ready 
for public objects, imperial or municipal. The friends of the 
North Strand side and of the South Strand side have been exposing 
each other’s demerits ; Mr. Lowe has said there shall be no Strand 
line at all. He has done worse than this; a main feature of the 
proposed pile, which tended to make it so big, was the general 
fire-proof magazine for the wills of the country. A child, not to 
ao of a Lowe, can understand how inconvenient it is for a 

eople to have its documents and title-deeds scattered up and 

own in makeshift receptacles—how riskful and how scandalous 
it is that these receptacles should not be fire-proof. Yet the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer takes advantage of the merely 
collateral question of roofs and walls—whether the Law Courts 
and the Probate building should or not coalesce into the same 
block—to stifle the equitable claim of the public for a safe and ample 
will depét somewhere (if only it be within fire-proof walls) with 
a scofling reference to Vanity Fair and a blank draft upon an 
indefinite futurity. 

We wonder that even Mr. Lowe’s audacity should have pre- 
sumed to trail the red herring of Inigo Jones's Whitehall Palace 
along the floor of the House. Inigo Jones, a man against whose 
ability we should be the last to breathe a whisper of suspicion, 
was the great architect of an age which had discarded the 
accumulated and old traditions of national life without display- 
ing the courage to invent a national style for the coming time. 
He was the follower of modern Italy, and, in obedience to the 
requisitions of the school whose disciple he was, he prepared a 
design, grandiose in its completeness, among gardens, and with 
all its fagades fully developed, but cold and flat in its separate 
features, for the rebuilding of the Palace of Whitehall. Of this re- 
building, the Banqueting Roum, now the Chapel—an isolated 
structure with four sides and only one fagade—was the solitary 

rt completed. Mr. Lowe does not ask us to reproduce the 
i of Whitehall, with its beauties and its drawbacks, its regal 
isolation and successive fronts, upon the Thames Quay. He boasts of 
carving out a site among the slums, and he then tells the House 
to plant upon it a barrack, with one show front copied from Inigo 
Jones, and sides and back as cheap and as ugly as the builders 
under a grinding Treasury contract can be forced into making the 
work, 

Of the outrage to Inigo Jones’s memory we do not complain. 
We regret the bias of his age while we acknowledge his virile 
powers, and we are confident that his reputation will survive the 
towzling to which the Chancellor of the Exchequer would have it 
subjected. But there are other reputations which will not so 
patiently stand being hustled aside and trampled down. Archi- 
tecture, as most men not at the Treasury know, has shared in the 
intellectual activity of the age, and the gage was thrown down to 
its select representatives in the competition for the Law Courts. 
That competition has terminated in the appointment of a very 
capable man to the desired work, and he has buckled himself to 
the task in the spirit of his time and with the good wishes of his 
contemporaries. To throw over Mr. Street as a man of inventive 
powers, and to call upon him to draw out a stunted and mutilated 
reproduction of a fragment of the postponed work of a man whose 
claim is that he lived more than two hundred years ago, is an 
insult not only to Mr. Street himself, but to the whole artistic 
and intellectual public opinion of a very active age, and it cannot 
fail to be resented and resisted accordingly. 

The true solution of the question is simple, and we believe that 
even Mr. Lowe may be led to apprehend it. The Carey Street 
site has been bought, and it is large enough for the Courts and 
their direct offices, though not for the depository of wills and other 
loose-hanging appendages. Let the Courts then be built on the 
Carey Street site, of such moderate dimensions as to leave an open 
area all round, and thus solve half the difficulties, on which so 
emphatic a stress has been laid, of approaches. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer refuses to buy land adjacent to Carey Street 
for the subsidiary positions. Let him go on refusing. But the 
wills must be lodged after all, and Mr. Lowe is charmed with 
the cheapness of the Howard Street property. By all means 
let him become its possessor, and adorn the Thames Kkmbankment 
with the public building which common sense says ought to stand 
betwixt Somerset House and the Temple in the shape of the 
Probate Office. 


OUR BEGGARS. 
HE Royal Suburb has had the luck to call the attention of 
the public to the nuisance of begging. Whether Kensington 
is infested beyond other districts, or whether the victims of the 
annoyance are more sensitive there than elsewhere, is a question 
which the student of metropolitan manners and habits can best solve 
for himself. The Kensingtop people say that begging has increased | 
there vastly within the last two or three years; the Poorhouse | 
returns show that the recipients of relief have increased and are 
increasing; the ratepayers complain that they have no valid 


voice in the election of the g ians ; that a list composed prin- 
cipally of obscure tradesmen’s names is sent round once a year to | 


them, and from this alone caz they choose the men who are to 
have the spending of their money; that any information as to the 
mode and extent of the disbursements is pertinaciously refused by 
the officers of this august conclave; and they hint at carelessness 
and mismanagement. Probably there isan equal amount of grum- 
bling, with equal truth, in other parts of London. But Kensington 
has, for the time, the honour of figuring as the typical refuge of 
beggars and the purgatory of ratepayers. The Daily News has, 
in the most spirited manner, despatched a Special Correspondent 
all the way from Hyde Park Corner, to report on the givers and 
receivers of alms. From him we learn that, out of town, Knights- 
bridge is the great resort of mendicants; that the road from 
Knightsbridge to Kensington is tolerably free; that the space 
betwixt the Horticultural Gardens and South Kensington is 
overrun by them; that the long and houseless pathway which 
skirts the Horticultural Gardens is their favourite haunt; and 
that ladies in this neighbourhood go out armed with coppers in 
self-defence. In this account, it is only fair to say, we find 
nothing exaggerated or set down in malice. It is, indeed, not 
over-coloured, but under-toned. We believe, for instance, that it 
would be more true to say that the ladies go equipped, not with 
coppers, but with sixpences, and that the exact interval between 
luncheon and the afternoon walk is computed with the utmost 
accuracy by the tramps. And we can well believe that no more 
auspicious hunting-ground for such game was ever presented to 
ambitious mendicancy than is offered by the Queen’s Gate walk. 
It is so long, so lonely, and commands so distant a prospect of 

sdestrians and policemen, that we wonder why it has not drawn to 
itself all the beggars of West London. Imagine a long straight 
pathway of fully half a mile in length, from one end of which to 
the other the slow and unfrequent approach of the listless policeman 
can be distinctly seen ; imagine a periodical procession of unprotected 
females bent on the mild pleasures of the South Kensington 
Museum, or the torpid solitudes of the cheerless and shadowless 
Gardens ; could mendicancy hope for a more benign opportunity, 
or gather ampler prizes elsewhere? Why, the strongest-minded 
female that ever regulated her daily actions by the rules of 
ey economy would have her pennies wheedled, whined, or 

ullied out of her before she had traversed one-third of the 
dismal road ; while the shy, the timid, and the defenceless would 

ay black-mail beyond the ransom of a morning's shopping. Nor 
1s the stronger sex more secure. A middle-aged gentleman with 
rheumatic diathesis is not in a better position than the unprotected 
spinster or the timid girl. 

It is perhaps not easy to distribute the blame between the 
offending parties in these cases. When we speak of offending 
parties we do not mean the beggars. Beg are not the cause 
causans of beggary. If left to itself, this would be still-born. 
The honours of its development must be divided between the 
ne and the public. The police do not and will not interfere. 

ith that paradoxical interpretation of English law which pre- 
eminently distinguishes the metropolitan constabulary, they re- 
solutely decline to come between the beggar and his or her 
victim. Some obtuse persons attribute this inactivity to a foolish 
misapprehension of their own powers. We acquit them entirely 
of this ignorance, and prefer to hazard the hypothesis that their 
abstinence is intended as a deliberate but delicate warning to that 
large class of persons which cannot be comprehended in the 
designation of “carriage folk.” When Policeman X sees from 
his distant point of view an unhappy gentlewoman floundering in 
an impotent struggle with the ming ed oaths and obscenity ot the 
squalid wretch who began by appealing to her feelings as a 
Christian sister, and ends by an imprecation of which she under- 
stands the general purport better than the literal meaning, it is 
not that he doubts his ability to wield the armoury of British 
law, but that he prefers to seize the opportunity of pointing a 
moral. What he implies is this—helpless fulk who have neither 
carriages nor footmen should not place themselves in a situation 
in which they may be bullied, threatened, and frightened. I, 
knowing the dangers of the highway, they persist in meeting 
them, it is only themselves that they have to thank for anything 
unpleasant which may occur. 

Although conduct of this kind is hardly warranted by the letter 
of the instructions from Scotland Yard, it ought not to be con- 
demned as wholly foreign to their sense. Weall know what is the 
main object of ali departmental instructions—namely, to shield the 
department, not to guide its officers. Doubtless the heads of the 
odie recognise in the grim irony of their subordinates an effective 
agency towards the attainment of the objects for which they are 
appointed. It is only to be regretted that the people who exem- 
plity this treatment have so little appreciation of irony and profit 
so little by experience. At the same time it must be confessed 
that when people do pay for a police, they are to a certain 
extent justified in the belief that it ought to protect them fiom 
annoyance on the Queen’s highway. ‘Their indignation at an 
imputed neglect would be juster than it is, if they were not 
themselves accessory to the injury of which they complain. 
But they are so to an extent which they hardly realize in their 
own minds. Whatever the police may do or leave undone, it is 
beyond question that a very great number of people, who are not 
exposed to menace or importunity, do encourage and foster men- 
dicants by their indiscriminate largesses. They do this under the 
influence of a sentiment which is not so bad as to deserve repro- 
bation, nor yet so good as to be accounted virtuous, It is a 
sentiment compounded, in part, of benevolence, and, in a greater 
part, of indolence. Those who are impelled by it are aware that 
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there is a good deal of distress in the world, and they wish to 
relieve it. But they are too idle to hunt it out, to dive into 
its hiding-places, and explore its depths. It does not chaunt its 
tale in the streets, or come forth to flaunt its rags and tatters 
before the public gaze. It suffers, pines, and dies in back attics or 
damp cellars; it eludes the observation and wearies the patience 
of fashionable charity. But while it shuns observation itself, its 
asitic mimic seeks observation and profits by it. The accents 
of grief, the garb of poverty, and the hollow voice of famine are 
uickly simulated by the tribe which has resolved to live on 
imposture and credulity. That oliose charity which satisfies its 
conscience by gifts of money finds in the mendicant tricksters 
of the streets ready recipients of its indiscriminate bounty. Nor 
is the example which it thus affords neglected by a less wealthy 
class. The Daily News is perfectly right when it says that re- 
, en artisans, themselves distressed, and almost on the verge 
of indigence—and it might have added, poor servant-girls and 
charwomen—are amongst the most constant and persistent alms- 
givers to professional beggars. Thus from two very opposite 
classes —from those who have a sentimental sympathy with 
suffering with which they must remain practically unacquainted, 
and from those who dread the possibility of similar suffering 
themselves—the cunning simulators of unmerited misery obtain 
a pretty and an easy livelihood. They have as little scruple in 
whining their piteous complaints into the ears of the industrious 
poor as in dunning with their importunity the impatient attention 
of the unconvinced but unresisting rich. Rebacnt the two classes, 
the profession thrives and grows apace. . 

It is, we fear, useless to dilate upon the mischiefs of its growth. 
No one nowadays is the better for being lectured. Least of all 
will people be the better for being lectured on what many of them, 
perhaps justly, consider to be their principal virtue. The precept 
of almsgiving, being the only Christian precept which has lost 
most of the applicability of its original inculcation, is cherished 
with superstitious reverence by people who are very indifferent to 
other virtues of the Christian faith. And it certainly has its re- 
commendations. Its exercise is so easy, costs so little trouble, 
and is rewarded by that pleasurable accompaniment, “the poor 
man’s blessing.” There are, we believe, a vast number of middle- 
aged ie of both sexes who actually go to bed every night much 
happier because they have bought twopennyworth of blessing 
from scamps who, if they had been <' treated, would have 
cursed more heartily than they blessed. ith these people it is 
useless to reason. But there are others, equally instrumental in 
fostering this great nuisance, who may perhaps condescend to 
reflect on the actual wickedness of their conduct. They must see 
—if they are not blind and stupid—that they are encouraging lies 
and arace of liars. They must see that, in proportion to the 
threepenny and sixpenny pieces which they fling broadcast, they 
multiply the spawn of beggars and impostors. Where there is so 
lavish an outpouring of money there will be an equally large body 
of ravening loafers. As they increase, so will the als increase 
also. The tribute and the plunderers will react on each other. 
Both will be so much taken away from industrial labour and 
profits. The alms will be withdrawn from the great capital fund 
of the country ; their receivers from the great body of the labour- 
ing population. That which should have set in motion the in- 
genuity, skill, and industry of thousands will be absorbed in 
pampering a tribe of greedy, lazy, and unproductive drones. 

Let it not be forgotten that two million pounds sterling are 
annually spent on the public charities of London; and that at 
least three millions more find their way into the hands of the 
London poor in some shape of alms, It cannot but be that, 
through chance, mismanagement, and wilful folly, a large portion 
of this vast sum is clutched in successive doles by the same pro- 
fessional beggars. They get their bed in one ward and their supper 
in another ; their dinner at one kitchen one day, and at another the 
next day ; clothes and money from one society, money and victuals 
from another; and again money from the heedless pedestrian 
in the public streets. And who is the better for all this? The 
recipients? They become more squalid, more degraded, more 
shameless than ever. The parishes ° They have the same number of 
importunate paupers, and of silent uncomplaining poor, as ever. 
The country? Somuch capital is taken from productive work and 
expended in corrupting the industrious poor by reckless and pro- 
fligate prodigality. If no other scruple arrests the precipitation 
of misguided liberality, let almsgivers only see how grave is the 
temptation by which they are trying the natural independence of 
the hardworking and the honest. An army of hereditary mendi- 
cants may be dealt with by the law and the police. But what 
power or what law will restore the lost independence and virtuous 
pride of the labouring poor? It is not too late even now to 
arrest the evil that is setting in. In one suburb of London a 
local Mendicity Society has routed the aggressive vagrants that 
once plundered it. Let the same plan be tried in other suburbs— 
ox, better still, let the Metropolitan Mendicity Society establish 
its branches in outlying parts—and the money which is now spent 
on sapping virtue and corrupting industry will be saved for the 
encouragement of honest work, and the diligent relief of proved 
and unmerited distress, 


THE SCOTTISH LION ROARS. 
a1 ILERE appears to be no limit to that tampering with ancient 
bulwarks of the Constitution of which Conservative orators 
so eloquently and unavailingly complain, At the moment when 
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the Act of Union between England and Ireland is menaced by 
unscrupulous politicians, a cry is raised that the Act of Union 
between England and Scotland is in equal danger. It is true that 
the tendencies of these two movements of aggression are different, 
since it is sought to distinguish Ireland from England as regards 
religion, whereas the complaint is that Scotland is being merged in 
England through disregard of that provision of the Act of Union 
which requires this island to be called Great Britain. 

We regret to have to say that the grievance of our Scottish 
fellow-subjects appears to us to be utterly beyond remedy. Poets, 
orators, and historians all feel the same invincible necessity of 
adopting a compendious phrase, and thus they all wf “England ” 
where they ought to say “Great Britain and Ireland.” It is 
true that Scottish patriots insist only on the words “Great 
Britain,” but it would be difficult to give any reason except 
convenience for using those words and omitting “Ireland.” 
There is a society in Glasgow which devotes itself, under 
the patronage of St. Andrew, to maintaining the rights and 
privileges of Scotland, and if any speaker or writer of note 
uses “England” where it is considered that he ought to use 
“ Great Britain” he receives by post a copy of a rev let which 
imputes to him a deliberate attempt to defraud Scotland and 
Scotchmen of their historical position and treaty rights. It may, 
indeed, comfort the English recipients of this pamphlet to remem- 
ber that their delinquency is shared by eminent natives of the 
country which they are accused of “swindling” out of its exist- 
ence. Thus the late Sir Archibald Alison was called to account 
for his misuse of “ English ” for “ British,” and he was obliged to 
offer the poor excuse that “ the long study of foreign writers ” had 
led him into error. The foreign writers who use the objectionable 
words Angleterre and Anglais are, happily for themselves, beyond 
the reach of the penny post. It is odd that Frenchmen, when 
they mean to be abusive, prefer to use the word Adbion, sometimes 
pretixing to it the word perjide; whereas “Albin” is the desig- 
nation which the Gaelic inhabitants of Scotland use for their own 
country. It is probable that the Society of St. Andrew could 
hardly maintain that the appellation “ British” is more justl 
applicable to their countrymen than “ English,” and to 
themselves “Great British” would move irreverent auditors 
to laughter. The word “ British ” cannot, indeed, be properly 
applied to Scotchmen unless it be assumed that the chief element 
of the population of the country is the same that is found 
in Wales. Far be it from us to embark on the sea of con- 
troversy which must be traversed by those rash persons who 
inquire into the origin of the Picts and Scots. But we ma 
venture to suggest that the Romans gave the name “ Britanni 
to the people of this island in a careless way, without troubling 
themselves to observe whether they comprehended under it one 
race or several. The identity of the Britons with the Picts is not 
satisfactorily demonstrated by reference to the fact that both 
peo les painted their skins blue, because we have not the slightest 

oubt that they would have used red and yellow, at least in spots 
and stripes, if they could have obtained them. So far as we 
know anything about our own origin, it seems that “ British” 
is the least appropriate designation that could be given to us; 
and we poi think, if on such a subject we are permitted 
to think at all, that it is still less appre riate to the Scotch. 
But there is a saying that it isa wise child that knows its own 
father; and the Scotch are very wise, so perhaps they do knuw 
their origin. It is strange, however, that one portion of the Scot- 
tish nation should habitually call the other portion Saxon, which 
= oe present purpose may be taken to be synonymous with 
ish. 
. While on yon plain 
The Saxon rears one shock of grain, 


says Roderick Dhu, looking from his highlands upon the valley of 
the Forth. It has been the fashion lately to talk of the “ Anglo- 
Saxon” race, and we believe that Americans prefer the word to 
“ English,” perhaps because it is rather bigger. But the people 
who use the word “ Anglo-Saxon ” mean by it, rightly or wrongly, 
“‘English.” It would not be surprising if Americans preferred a 
word which carried in it reference to more than one of the races to 
which they owe their origin. But it happens that no such word 
exists. The word “ British” is not all a word, and, besides, 
Americans are apt to use that word when their sentiments towards 
the old country are unfriendly. Thus an American skipper in 
the first years of this century would always call an English man- 
of-war, that overhauled his cargo in search of contraband, a 
“ Britisher.” The truth is that every single word that can be 
suggested to distinguish the people of this island is equally ob- 
jectionable, and we can no more use two words Habitually where 
one would do than we can say “ telegrapheme” instead of “ tele- 

am.” And besides it would be simply grotesque to talk of the 

reat British nation, government, flag, or army. 

These considerations are wholly thrown away upon the Society 
of St. Andrew. The laureate who wrote 


Norman, and Saxon, and Dane are we, 


has doubtless been supplied with a copy of the pamphlet which 
now lies before us, and has been requested to introduce into the 
next edition of his poem an exhaustive enumeration of the various 
races which have helped to populate this island. The Pictish or 
British, and the Scottish, elements are equally aggrieved at being 
represented as non-participants in the welcome of the Princess of 
Wales. Nor will it avail the poet to allege the supposed exigencies 
of his art, for an earlier poet contrived to cuales into his epic 
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a complete catalogue of all the Greek States that sent ships to 
Troy. And it will be equally hopeless for him to rely upon the 
example of a poet, bearing a Scottish name, who prophesied that 
The meteor flag of England 
Shall yet terrific burn— 

for that poet would come within the category of persons to whom 
are offered in this pamphlet the alternative characters of 
“ renegade, coward, and fool.” We admit that Scotchmen may 
feel aggrieved when their distinguished soldiers are spoken of as 
they were by Sir Archibald Alison as Englishmen. And we are 
ready to substitute the word “ British ” for “ English,” as far as 
ossible, in that connexion, protesting at the same time that we 
. not see that the former word is more suitable than the latter. 
But a difficulty arises when we come to speak of military services 
in which Irish as well as Scottish soldiers have borne part. So 
far as we know, Irishmen would be as little pleased to be called 
“ British ” as “ English.” If one name only is to be used, it must 
be that of the senior partner of the firm. As Mr. Bright said, 
when Mr. Burns, the author of the pamphlet, assailed him, “ custom 
and convenience are in many things omnipotent.” Mr. Bright 
thought that custom and convenience would beat Mr. Burns, but 
we doubt that. He seems to us the most persevering character 
that we ever met with, and we should certainly predict his 
success in any other pursuit than that to which he has devoted 
himself. He attacked Lord Palmerston for a speech he made 
in 1853, and “kept pegging away” at him during the re- 
mainder of his life. He supplied the Queen with a copy of 
one of his early pamphlets on this subject, and he finds in 
Her Majesty’s diary of her life in the Highlands proof that it 
had had the desired effect. She writes that she received news 
of the death of “ England’s, or rather Britain's, greatest man,” the 
Duke of Wellington. As Mr. Burns himself says, he has been 
instant in season and out of season on this subject. He has 
addressed letters of remonstrance to all the public speakers of his 
day. His controversies with the London newspapers have been 
endless. Mr, Tennyson must have had a hard time of it from the 
hour when he lamented the Duke of Wellington as “ England’s 
greatest son” to the hour when he excluded the Britons from any 
share in the welcome of the Princess of Wales. If any person 
doubts the importance of what have been called sentimental 
grievances, we advise that person to peruse this pamphlet. Mr. 
Burns expected some years ago that some redress for Scottish 
wrongs would have been offered by a Conservative Govern- 
ment of which the late Earl of HEglington was e@ member; 
but the Conservative Ministers prudently confined themselves 
to acknowledging the receipt of Mr. Burns’s communications. 
Sir John Pakington unluckily forgot to read them, and coming, 
two years afterwards, to Glasgow, declared, after visiting the dock- 
a, that “no country but England could show such a sight.” 
Ir. Gladstone has undergone a regular course of treatment 
during many ma by Mr. Burns, and the result was that in 
a speech at Liverpool, in 1865, he spoke of “tbat political 
belief which is common to us all as Britons.” If we had 
read this passage without Mr. Burns’s comment, we should have 
supposed that Mr. Gladstone was endeavouring to propitiate his 

elsh neighbours. In an early stage of the correspondence Mr. 
Gladstone had suggested that the use of the term British might 
perhaps be offensive to the Irish, whereupon Mr. Burns enclosed a 
eae let in which this suggestion is treated as “hypocrisy and 
umbug.” We gather from this pamphlet that Mr. Rurns considers 
that the ancient inhabitants of the three kingdoms were all Celts, 
and therefore they might all be called “ Britons,” as a sufficient 
distinction from any Teutonic interlopers. But upon this view of 
history, the Irish ought to be content to be comprised within Great 
Britain, whereas their Act of Union constitutes a United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland. The term “ Greater Britain” has 
been appropriated elsewhere, or we should suggest that by way 
of solution of the difficulty. It is lucky that the Irish have, 
or think they have, more substantial grievances, or else there 
would be a Society of St. Patrick as well as of St. Andrew, and 
English journalists would be badgered out of their lives when- 
ever they had occasion to speak of the joint property or history of 
the three nations. The Scottish Lowlanders are of course at 
liberty to assert that they are Celts if it so pleases them. We would 
dispute with no man, and least of all with a Scotchman, about 
his pedigree. The Society of St. Andrew may, if they choose, 
declare that they are Britons, and paint themselves blue by way 
of confirmation of their words. It is not our business to con- 
tradict them if they go further, and proclaim that the original 
Irish race are Britons like themselves. But it is rather hard upon 
the descendants of English settlers in Ireland that the victors in 
a long strife should be absorbed into the body of the vanquished. 
The Irish Protestants are apprehensive that the confiscation of 
their lands will follow the disendowment of their Church, and 
they are now further threatened with the obliteration of their 


history, 


THE FRENCH GALLERY. 


‘ais Sixteenth Exhibition of French and Flemish pictures 
brings the history of contemporary art upon the Continent 
down to the present moment. Some few of the works we may 
have seen before either in France or in Belgium, and the landscape 
by Troyon was painted twelve years ago. Other pictures, such 
as “The Fellah,” by M. Landelle; “The Birth of Venus,” by 
M. Cabanel; and “The School of Vengeance,” by M. Alma Tadema, 


are more or less replicas, but may be no worse on that account. The 
whole collection should be accepted as a digest or kind of English 
edition of Continental schools. Within the same space it would 
be hard to bring together a greater number of leading men or 
representative works. The general eflect, notwithstanding some 
few signhoards supplied as heretofore by M. Schlesinger, is that 
of balance, tone, and quiet keeping—aspects which, from the first 
opening of the Gallery years ago, came to the true artistic eye in 
grateful contrast to the glare and obtrusive crudity of our English 
galleries. These foreign pictures, then, as often as they appear 
among us are greeted gladly; they display new phases of art; 
they manifest aspects of nature of which the eye has not become 
weary. Above ail, they are conspicuous for knowledge and skilful 
treatment. 

We cannot but remember that within this room have been 
exhibited “Francesca di Rimini” and the “ King of Thule,” y 
Ary Scheffer; the “Ilemicycle ” in replica, and “ te Strafford,” 
by Delaroche. Such noble works gave proof of the elevated 
range of thought reached by the French school. It now cannot 
but be felt that the “Birth of Venus,” by M. Cabanel, is a 
falling away from intellectual standards. We do not wish to 
be prudish. Any one who has not got beyond the point of 
being shocked by the nude female form confesses that the pure 
sphere of art is still above his habit of mind. And we freely 
admit that this “Birth of Venus” possesses rare qualities; that 
the flesh is pearly, that the figure floats lightly on the waves, and 
rises as a vision of beauty from the sea foam. Lovely too are the 
Cupid-like creatures that dance on the wing as buttertlies. Yet of 
all the Venuses we have known, whether in marble or on canvass 
—whether it be the Venus de’ Medici or of the Capitol, or Titian’s 
Venus in the Florence Tribune—this figure by Cabanel is the most 
voluptuous, not to say licentious. Artists of all times naturally 
strive to give expression to their highest conceptions of beauty, and 
our objection to this Parisian Venus is simply that the conception is 
low. It was considered a sign of the debasement of manners under 
the Roman Emperors that the ideal of the Greeks, the pure type of 
beauty, the symbol of love, became identified with courtesans. 
And this is precisely the reading of the character given by 
M. Cabanel; yet this same M. Cabanel has been created oflicer of 
the Legion of Honour, and he received the grand prize in the 
Universal Exhibitions of 1855 and 1862. It is hardly possible 
to give greater emphasis to the statement that since Ingrés, Flan- 
drin, Delaroche, and Ary Scheffer, the arts in France have suffered 
serious decadence. They have fallen from classicism through 
romanticism down to voluptuousness; they are severed from the 
intellect and the religion of the nation ; and they answer the ends 
of the ruling dynasty sufficiently well if they do but pleasantly 
divert the minds of the people from weighty matters and more 
serious thought. 

Neither do the prevailing phases of French art appear in a more 
favourable light when we pass from M. Cabanel to M Gérome, a 
painter who for genius, though misdirected, is by common 
consent second to none now living. Yet can it be that the great 
Gérome is human? Have not his works sometimes been in- 
human? Is there not in his matchless productions an absence of 
the finer traits of our common humanity, such as mercy, con- 
science, and the sense of onsibility ? M. Gérome has, in fact, 
taught us to look always for a devil lurking in stealth some~ 
where. Even now a poor “Marchand de Tapis” cannot sell 
a rug without the intrusion of a fiend who is made to howl 
from a corner at the passers by. In short, Mephistopheles, after 
the Goethe type, with a leer in the eye and acold shudder in 
the touch, looks over the shoulder of M. Gérome while he paints. 
This “Marchand de Tapis” has been produced for the sake of 
the carpet. The composition is awkwardly out of balance, and the 
colour somewhat opaque and heavy. Next as a master-work, 
though in a different way, may be noted “ Napoleon I., 1814,” 
by Meissonier. The picture, strange to say, was exhibited in 
January last, at the Royal Institution, by its owner, Mr. Ruskin, 
“in illustration of the relations of Flamboyant Architecture to 
contemporary and subsequent Art.” This amazing achievement, 
supposed to represent in money value 1,000/., received from Mr. 
Ruskin, in a printed appendix to his most eloquent lecture, 
the following depreciatoryand somewhat unintelligible criticism:— 
‘ Realistic art of the lower school, but consummate of its kind. 
Look at it with the lens. Showing the relation of the disturbed 
and dramatic manner of modern art to the disquietude of 
National Character.” We must confess that this disturbed 
manner is not very obvious in the stern resolve and im- 
perturbable bearing of Napoleon ; neither does the “disquietude 
of National Character” seem to be of much concern to the 
war-horse that carries the great and ponderous Emperor. 
This work, notwithstanding criticism, remains truly grand. It 
was said, if we mistake not, of Michael Angelo that he could 
have carved a giant on a cherry-stone, and so Meissonier can on 
the scale of miniature im large significance to history, and 
within the compass of a few square inches shadow forth the 
destinies of empires. Mr. Ruskin, in the words already quoted, 
adds weight to what we have ventured to say on the decadence 
of French art; yet this picture of Napoleon I., though “rea- 
listic art of the lower school,” is consummate after its kind; the 
slightest touch could not be changed without abatement of its 
perfections. 

An earnest naturalism has taken firm hold of some few painters 
—a naturalism which has too much of dignity to be low, too 
much of human sympathy and truth-seeking to fall into frivolity. 
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M. Brion arid Madame Henrietta Browne are, in the Gallery, 
favourable examples of the class. The former we never remen- 
ber to have seen to better advantage than in “ Family Worship, 
Alsace,” though we are not unmindful of another scene in Alsace, 
“Les Pélerins de Sainte-Odile,” selected from the Muséedu Luxem- 
bourg for exhibition in the Champ de Mars. The International 
Jury measured M. Brion’s deserts by a second prize, similar faint 
praise having been given to Mr. Nicol, of our Royal Academy. 
Thus M. Brion, known for “ genre et paysage,” though Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honour, has scarcely risen to a first rank. Yet 
this his latest work won deservedly, in the Salon, the “ grande 
médaille d’honneur.” It is solemn in sentiment and subdued 
in tone. The picturesque peasants, more good than beautiful, 
listen reverently with bowed heads to the old man who ex- 
pounds to them the Scriptures. Breadth of shadow, and here 
and there access of light, together with deep, broken tertiary 
colours, bring the picture into keeping with the pervading thought. 
Thus M. Brion has risen out of rustic genre into the pure region 
of religious emotion. Madame Henriette Browne struck, even 
from the first, like chords of the affections. Every figure she 
paints is something more than a study of form and colour, though 
the quality is pure, and the texture and tone transparent and 
lustrous, For example, how simple, broad, firm, decisive in 
handling and modelling is her “Seminarist.” Yet over and 
above any mere technical excellence stand thought, as planted 
upon the brow; resolve, giving firraness to the lip; repose, 
shadowing the eye in meditation. Other artists appear in this 
Gallery who, with more pretence, fall far short of this simple 
excellence. M. Bouguereau affects a certain soft refinement as 
acceptable to English connoisseurs, but the face is wax, not 
flesh; the figure in his “ Corn Field” is the artificial model 
of the studio, not a healthful, honest § gee girl. In like man- 
ner, neither for nature nor art is M. Landelle’s “ Fellah,” an 
Egyptian water-bearer, to be valued. The figure may possess a 
certain statuesque pose and grace in line, a result laboured to 
feebleness, and smoothed down into commonplace generalization ; 
the colour, too, and manipulation are opaque and spiritless. It 
is curious to observe the style which is considered best suited 
to the English market. We even fancy that M. Breton and M. 
Israéls mitigate rude naturalism and impressive desolation out of 
consideration for our weak susceptibilities. These artists appear 
in London less strong than in Paris or Holland. Nevertheless it 
isnosmall privilege to behold, without the trouble of crossing the 
seas, two such works as “In the Hay Field,’ by M. Breton, and 
“Premiers pas qui coitent,” by M. Israéls. Works like these 
have qualities to which our English painters are still strangers, 
notwithstanding the reciprocities of late established between rival 
national schools. 

French, Belgian, and Dutch schools surrender much of their 
nationa] differences when they betake themselves to genre, and 
concentrate their powers upon small interiors and trivial domestic 
incidents. The name of these painters, now scattered over Europe 
from St. Petersburg to Naples and Madrid, has become legion. Of 
course only the best known, such as Frére, Duverger, Meissonier 
Toulmouche, Madou, and Willems, find place in this small and 
select collection. Of M. Edouard Frére nothing remains to be 
said, save, perhaps, that of late he has fallen off. His pupil, 
M. Duverger, too, has scarcely changed his style for the better since 
he painted that simpleand lovely little picture, “The VillageSchool,” 
one of the purest gems in Mr. Ruskin’s collection. Yet “The 
Empty Cradle,” in the French Gallery, notwithstanding the ex- 
aggerated and spasmodic sentiment into which M. Duverger now 
degenerates, is very perfect after its kind. The execution indeed we 
think better than that of his master in “Reading made Easy,” for 
M. Frére has lost the exquisite quality of his handling; in seeking 
to be soft and bland he has grown hesitating and vague. We pass 
from the walks of humble life when we approach M. Toulmouche 
and his “ Pleasures of Imagination.” We here seem to recognise 
somewhat of the refinement and affectation of Greuze, an inno- 
cence touched by fatal consciousness, shadowed by approach of 
evil, ready to bend gracefully to temptation. French artists of 
this class suggest a thought by the faint shadow of a shade, arising 
emotion reaches the surface in a gently undulating line. Yet 
“Pleasures of Imagination” may be wholly unobjectionable; the 
colour is refined, even weak ; the handling delicate, certainly not 
strong. Close by hangs M. Heilbuth’s “ Watteau,” a caprice and 
a frolic; by the same artist, too, are a couple of portraits dashed 
off in bravura fashion, as negligent of form as of finish. That 
of Mrs, F, Lehmann has no art qualities to justify the assumption 
of a defiant indifference which might befit a genius such as Rem- 
brandt or Velasquez. Mr. Millais tried this kind of thing with 
better success, both as to colour and the modelling of form. 
When last we encountered M. Heilbuth he was still dancing 
attendance upon Cardinals while alighting from their carriages to 
air themselves on the breezy brow of the Pincian Hill. This 
evidently was his vocation. 

We will now for a moment leave France, and turn to the Low 
Countries, represented by leaders such as Madou, De Jonghe, 
Willems, and Bisschop. Artists and others studious of distinctive 


styles will scarcely fail to mark in “ Forty Winks” the unsophis- 
ticated naturalism, the firm bold hand, of M. Madou, an artist 
whose honest merit has won him the rank of “ Chevalier of the 
Order of Leopold.” If M. Madou may claim to be the modern 
Teniers, with equal right can M. de Jonghe and M. Willems 
plead for recognition as the living representatives of Mieris and 
‘Terbourg. These two artists, however, by taking up their resi- 


dence in the French capital, have contracted Parisian habits ; thus 
their brilliant pictures “de toilette” and “de socié:é” have 
become a pleasing compromise between French and Flemish 
styles. It is notorious that no one can match a satin with M, 

illems; indeed the “Rival Pets” almost throw into shade 
Terbourg’s “ Satin Dress.” Again, it islong since we have encoun- 
tered any work more consummate for treatment than “ Recovering” 
by M. de Jonghe. This artist, unlike M. Willems, does not care 
much for surface gloss or high finish. And surely nothing can 
be more skilful than the management of the black shawl used 
as a foil to the yellow and the white of the bed. The general 
east of the drapery implies knowledge; nice distinction is 
made between the: folds into which the diverse materials of 
linen, silk, and lace fall and dispose themselves. The black 
lace shawl may, for measured symmetry yet loose accident, 
for transparency yet substance, be quoted as a feat of a well- 
directed pencil. We may be expected to say a word for M. 
Koller’s “ Faust and Marguerite.” The style combines John Van 
Eyck and Baron Leys, with the smooth surface of porcelain pic- 
tures manufactured in Dresden; and thus the work will have its 
reward. M. Bisschop, a Dutch artist, “Chevalier de l’ordre de la 
Couronne de chéne,”’ comes closer to nature than M. Koller, 
though he too looks through the coloured spectacles of old Flemish 
painters, who generally, it would seem, were rather dim of vision. 
“ The Lovers’ Quarrel” is M. Bisschop’s best work. The picture 
shows greater range than “La Priére interrompue,” exhibited in 
the Dutch Gallery of the Paris International. M. Bisschop does 
not wish to sell his birthright or forswear his nationality. Cuyp, 
Vander Helst, and Rembrandt, as seen to this day in the galleries 
of the Hague and Amsterdam, have been the companions of his 
study. The analysis of the picture now before us would bring 
out instructive results as to the juxtaposition and contrast of 
colour, as to breadth, concentration, and brilliancy of light, 
shade, &c. The master-work of De Hooge, recently acquired by 
the National Gallery, may be studied with advantage in relation 
to present manifestations of the Dutch School. Our English 
painters have much to learn from such works, whether ancient or 
modern. Reynolds said that Dutch pictures were grammars of art. 

The — are loth to believe in foreign schools of landscape, 
partly, doubtless, because they cherish the faith that no people can 
paint nature as well as themselves; and we cannot but think that 
this egotism may be intensified by the present collection, especially 
as the masters shown are not in full force. Rousseau, Dupré, 
Lambinet, Diaz, Corot, are names as much revered on the Conti- 
nent as Creswick, Linnell, Danby, or Turner in England; yet though 
the examples here given may be sufficient to indicate generic 
styles, they do not justify individual reputations. M. Rousseau, 
ronounced most erroneously by an international jury to be the 
irst landscape-painter in the world, here dwindles down into 
a-third rank. Again, we cannot but say that M. Lambinet, 
one of the chief men in France, has now reached his decadence, 
And then we come to M. Corot, a landscape-painter who inspires 
a kind of worship among the chosen and qualified few, though 
perhaps in England we are scarcely yet prepared to accept 
this eccentric Frenchman as the high priest of nature. 
Corot’s greys are nicely modulated, his tones faultless in rela- 
tion as an English November morning. Yet this complexion of 
landscape is perhaps not the most grateful to Englishmen, who 
cherish the prescriptive Linnell conflagration sunset as the phase 
of nature in most felicitous antagonism with the washed-out greys 
of domestic life. Thetefore it may be long before a public is 
found for M. Corot’s peculiar mixture of chalk, charcoal, and 
water. We must hasten to a conclusion. Between M. Clays— 
the delicious marine-painter of Belgium—and our own cool Mr. 
Cooke, comparisons certainly not odious to either might be drawn. 
Mr. Cooke is the better draughtsman; M. Clays the finer colourist. 
Passing on to animal-painters, we may observe that the country 
which has bestowed infinite honour upon Sir Edwin Landseer is 
naturally apt to do less than justice to all other painters of sheep, 
deer, horses, and cattle. The few Englishmen, however, who 
may have made acquaintance with M. Troyon will be glad to come 
once again in contact with a late dan somewhat debilitated 
landscape by this famed French animal-painter. M. Schreyer, a 
more recent growth, should be appointed painter to the Socie 
for the Suppression of Cruelty to Animals. We incline to thin 
that M. Schreyer may yet settle down into the repose which 
befits a great artist. Yet “The Halt by the Road,” which 
comprises horses beyond honourable service in a London cab, 
makes pathetic appeal to sensitive nerves. We close with con- 
gratulations to the skilful manager, who feels to a nicety the 
pulse of his public. Specially fortunate is it that the catalogue 
did not absolutely exclude the name of Bonheur. If a Rosa could 
not be got, then of course the next best thing was to secure a 
Juliet or an Auguste, names which may yet enhance the family 
renown. Some credit is due to the Director for having studious: 
secured every accessible painter who might bring to the Engli 
public a new or an agreeable sensation. 


NEWMARKET CRAVEN MEETING. 
YF tyorctne the racing in the Craven week was comparativel 
uneventful, there was excitement enough in connexion wit. 
the leading favourites for the Two Thousand and the Derby to atone 
for any dulness that might have been experienced on the Heath. 
It is unuecessary to say that the best public performers of last year 
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were, beyond all question, Belladrum, Wild Oats, and Pero Gomez. 

inions were much divided as to the comparative merits of the 
two latter, who ran a dead heat for the Criterion Stakes, and each 
had a large body of enthusiastic supporters; but all collateral 
running tends to show that Belladrum’s achievements last year 
were quite unrivalled, and that, had he come to the post for the 
Two Thousand fit and well, he must have had very little to fear from 
any of his antagonists.- The fatality, however, that for years past 
has visited Mr. Merry’s three-year-olds has not been wanting on 
this occasion. At least it is impossible to explain all that has 
happened in connexion with Belladrum without taking for granted 
that he has been the victim of some casualty that renders his 
chance for either of the great three-year-old events hopeless. 
Whether his wind or his legs are aflected it is impossible to say 
with certainty, for the horse is guarded with the utmost care, 
and no authentic information can be obtained; but we do not 
believe that his owner would, by his silence, give consent to 
the hostility directed against his horse, unless that hostility 
were justified by the actual circumstances of the case. And 
if that justification exists, all that we can say is that the sooner 
the pen is put through his name the better. The case of Wild 
Oats stands on a different footing. The Wild Dayrells have been 
singularly unlucky as three-year-olds, and good judges have all 
along doubted whether Wild Oats would stand training. His leg, 
which has for weeks given his trainer considerable anxiety, gave 
way in the early part of last week, and a notice to that effect, 
signed by the Duke of Newcastle, was posted. The notice stated 
further that, in the opinion of his trainer, it was almost impossible 
to bring Wild Oats to the post for the Two Thousand Guineas, 
but that, the Duke of Hamilton being abroad and having given 
no authority on the subject, no further steps could be taken. 
Of course, after this public notification, the horse cannot be 
allowed by his owner to start for the Two Thousand, and he will 
no doubt be scratched as soon as the Duke of Hamilton can 
be apprised of what has eget While on this subject we 
must remark, asthe Duke of Hamilton’s exclusion from the Jockey 
Club has been commented on in many quarters with much indig- 
nation, that an owner of race-horses who apparently cares so 
little about the interests of the sport as to absent himself on the 
eve of one of the most important events of the year, for which 
his representative is a great public favourite, without leaving 
any instructions for the guidance of those entrusted with the 
management of his stable, is hardly likely to be a valuable acces- 
sion to the supreme council of the Turf. 

The Craven week thus witnessed the downfall of Belladrum 
and Wild Oats, and in addition was distinguished by the re- 
appearance of the third great public performer of 1868. And 
if Pero Gomez had failed to sustain his reputation, the un- 

recedented event would have happened of all three leading 
avourites being overthrown in a single week. The Biennial 
for three-year-olds was in truth the race of the week, and 
though in former years moderate horses, like Kangaroo and 
Ceylon, have carried it off, the calibre of the competitors this 
year and in 1868 was very diflerent, and such as to elevate it into 
an event of first-class importance. Last year Blue Gown and The 
Earl met for the first and only time, and the Derby winner was 
accidentally defeated by a neck. ‘This year Sir Joseph Hawley 
challenged again with Pero Gomez, and won by a similar distance. 
Only six ran, and of those Tenedos cannot be thoroughly trained, 
and Amazone and Cicely had no pretensions to compete in such 
company. ‘The battle was between three—Pero Gomez, Rysh- 
worth, and Duke of Beaufort. Pero Gomez whipped round just as 
the flag fell, and lost quite two lengths start. The race was run 
at a slow pace, so much so that they were all in it at the Bushes; 
but it was evident that Pero Gomez could have gone to the front 
at any moment, and indeed appeared to be kept back with diffi- 
culty from doing so. Ryshworth was done with in the Abingdon 
bottom, and the issue was left to Duke of Beaufort and Pero 
Gomez. The Duke had a slight advantage half-way up the hill, 
but Wells was merely waiting on him till the proper moment, and 
directly he let out Pero, his superior stride told, and though 
Duke of Beaufort ran stoutly and gamely, he had not the ghost of 
a chance of overhauling his antagonist. Whenever a race is 
won by a neck only there are naturally various and conflicting 
opinions, and the saad on this occasion was decidedly not 
in favour of the winner. Pero Gomez, indeed, found but few 
friends among the Newmarket critics, who, we should say, 
prefer that which pleases the eye to that which is efficient for 
sound honest work. Now Pero Gcmez is no beauty. He is 
a common-looking horse, decidedly, with straight shoulders, and 
drooping quarters, and very upright pasterns. But if he is not 
lovely to look at, he is an unmistakeably good one to go. He 
runs generously and gamely, and is a horse of perfect temper—in 
itself no slight recommendation. Te could have left his horses at 
any moment in the Biennial, despite his bad start, and we think 
that he won with the very greatest ease, though the verdict was 
only a neck. He can be made some pounds better by the Derby 
day, and we think he is almost certain to beat Duke of Beaufort 
wherever they meet, though Mr. Brayley’s horse also is susceptible 
of improvement, but not of so much as Pero Gomez. As for 
Ryshworth, we would never trust a bad-tempered horse. He was, 
it is true, quite unfit to run, having only been in work for a few 
weeks ; and he will no doubt be quite a different horse at Epsom, 
as far as condition goes. He is also a fine mover, and perfectly 
sound; but he has a lively recollection of those two severe —— 
with Belladrum last year, and we doubt whether he will exert him- 


self to struggle again on any future occasion. One could not help 
remembering, after looking at the good fight made last week b 
Duke of Beaufort, with what simple ease Belladrum cante 

away from him last autumn, Mr. Brayley’s horse—though well, 
and trusted by his owner—never being able to extend Mr. Merry’s 
champion ; and we are still of opinion that, with all his weight, 
Belladrum would as nearly as possible have won the Middle Park 
Plate. Such reflections are useless now, however; and it only 
remains for us to express our belief that Pero Gomez passed 
through his ordeal last week quite satisfactorily, and is fully 
— to the position he holds as first favourite for the 

erby. 


We must now glance rapidly at the general racing of the meet- 
ing. Next to Pero Gomez, Martinique was the most distinguished 
three-year-old performer. Beating Abstinence was no great feat, 
because the Duke of Newcastle’s filly is out of all form; but in 
the Column Stakes she made very short work of Crocus, thus 
reversing last year’s running. Martinique is wonderfully improved, 
and runs either much more stoutly or with much more con- 
fidence than last season. It is true she nearly lost the Column 
Stakes, but that was not her fault. Snowden evidently never 
thought of any danger from Toison d’Or, and eased Martinique 
when Crocus was beaten; and, Fordham coming with a tremendous 
rush, he had to set her going again, and we were pleased to see how 
gamely she responded to the final call. Badsworth won two races 
on the second day of the meeting, but Provider, who has been 
running all the season, was the best he had to beat. Martinique’s 
stable-companion, Tasman, was much talked about both as her 
superior and as a likely candidate for the Two Thousand; but his 
- lic essay was particularly unfortunate, He was pitted against 

>rince Imperial, over the easy Ditch Mile, which, if anything is, is 
within the compass of a roarer; and being obliged and at the same 
time unwilling to make his own running, made it so ineffectuall 
that he could never get far enough away from Prince Imperial, 
whose fine turn of speed was serviceable at the finish. Under 
different circumstances Tasman could not have lost ; but in any case 
his pretensions are not above second-class. King Cophetua won a 
race at last, giving 24 lbs. each to Vladimir and Vanichka, but he 
had to be driven along the whole way to come in first by a head. 
Some people called it nervousness on his part; to us it seemed 
hopeless currishness, for he is a good galloper, but he will not 
the way he is wanted. The only four-year-old race that need 
mentioned was the Biennial, from the Ditch in, and out of sixty- 
two entries only four could be found to take part in the contest. 
On this text the decriers of modern racing will undoubtedly 
enlarge. Moreover out of these four, one, King Alfred, was 
quite unfit, and another, Phoebus, quite outclassed. The race lay 
in fact between Blue Gown and Blueskin, the latter being in 
receipt of 7 lbs., but few thought it would be more than a 
canter for Blue Gown. Weight will tell, however, over so 
severe a course, and in addition Blueskin is perfectly at home 
over it, and is also the greatest sticker in training. He was beaten 
at the distance, but coming again, Wells was obliged to ride 
Blue Gown hard in order to get him in first by a head. Blue 
Gown certainly experienced some loss of reputation by this hard- 
won victory, and perhaps he is not after all partial to so long a 
distance ; yet he ran, when in difficulty, with the greatest possible 
gameness, but for which he must have been beaten, as Blueskin 
was first in the very next stride. 


The two-year-old racing of the week showed the early runners 
of the year to be still invincible, Stephanotis winning two races, 
and Llferon and Atlantis one each. But undoubtedly the best 
two-year-old winner of the week was Lord Stamford’s Normanby, 
by Thormanby out of Emily, who is good-looking, a good mover, 
and having improved y vastly since early spring, will very 
likely improve still more. With good luck he will hold a dis- 
tinguished place among the two-year-olds of 1869. Baron 
Rothschild also has two very promising youngsters in Moonstone 
and the filly by King Tom out of Blooming Heather, who will be 
getting into form when the precocious winners of the early prizes 
are stale and jaded. Elferon, for instance, is evidently getting 
tired of such constant work. 

Of the handicaps we need only mention one, the Newmarket 
Handicap. There was a fair field of a dozen, of better class than 
usual—Lancet, Alpenstock, Gondolier, Restitution, Cecil, Mariner, 
Géant des Batailles, and Curio being the most noteworthy. The 
easy victory of Lancet was not a little surprising, considering her 
recent defeats and the amount of work she has done this year; 
but distance is evidently no object to her, as, in addition to the 
races she has run, she was tried with Blueskin from the Ditch in 
at the beginning of the week, and neither the horse nor the mare 
was any the worse for the exertion. Though the distance of the 
Newmarket Handicap course has been reduced from a mile and 
three-quarters to a mile and a-half, the really severe part remains 
intact, and the absence of a quarter of a mile on the Flat is a 
matter of no consequence. Only Lancet and cn ge | k were 
left with any chance at the top of the Cambridgeshire hill, and 
though the latter ran gamely enough, he could not concede 10 lbs. 
to the mare, who won by two lengths with plenty in hand. We 
will not say much about the respective positions a by the 
remainder, as, with the exception of Géant des Batailles, it is not 
absolutely necessary to believe that, under the circumstances, they 
hurried themselves very much. 
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REVIEWS. 


GILDAS.* 


iv is not the least among the many merits of Dr. Guest, in his 
treatment of our earliest history, that he has had the courage 
to acknowledge the merits of Gildas. Few contemporary writers 
have been visited with equal severity by later historians; even 
those who, like Dr. Lappenberg, set aside the absurd doubts thrown 
recently on his authenticity, lavish their censures on his ignorance 
of the Roman rule, his rhetorical exaggeration, and the provoking 
haziness of his description of the Great Conquest, which from its 
title would seem to form the theme of his book. It is difficult 
indeed not to feel some disappointment when we compare Gildas 
with the contemporary Provincial who has preserved for us the 
annals of the pc ag of Gaul. In Gregory of Tours the old 
world jostles roughly with the new, but in the very confusion and 
disorder of the story we feel the confusion and disorder of the 
time. The weak, clever subtlety of the Roman, the fierce childish 
passion of the Frank, the crash of the old administration before 
the irresistible march of the conqueror, the concentration of all 
moral life and energy in the Church before which he bowed, form 
the bold outlines of a picture which finds no parallel in the liber 
querulus of Gildas. But, in truth, the historic value of Gildas lies 
in the contrast between the two works. The Bishop of Tours is 
the representative of a new France which has sprung out of con- 
quered Gaul. He owns the barbarian as his master. He describes 
his marches, his victories, his murders, his greed with a subject’s 
interest. The bitterness of the Conquest is already past. The 
fusion of the two races has already begun. The tongue and the laws 
of the Provincial not only remain his own, they are threatening 
to become those of the Frank. The religion of Rome has superseded 
the faith of Woden and of Thor. There is a confusion of peoples 
and languages and ideas in Gregory’s work, as picturesque and as 
significant as the confusion of the consular insignia with the 
Teutonic axe in Chlodewig “the Patrician.” But no British 
neck had bowed before the English invader, no British pen 
was to record the conquests of Hengist or of Cerdic. Slowly, 
stubbornly, the Provincial of Britain had retreated before the 
sword of the conqueror, but across the burnt and harried border of 
the two races the Englishman remained as strange to him as he 
had been in hisSchleswig home-land. To Gildas, a century after 
their landing, his foes are still “ferocissimi illi Saxones, Deo 
hominibusque invisi,” “ dogs,” “ barbarians,” “ wolves,” “ whelps 
from the kennel of barbarism.” Their victories are victories of 
the powers of evil, chastisements of a divine justice for national 
sin. Their ravage, terrible as it was, was all but at an end; in a 
century more, so old prophecies told, their very hold on the land 
would be shaken off. The prophecy is the first outbreak of that 
undying hope of the Celt that survived through ages of slavery 
and death. But of submission to the invader, of intercourse with 
the barbarian, there is not a word. We hear nothing of their for- 
tunes, or of their leaders. Across the border Gildas gives us but a 
glimpse—doubtless he had but a glimpse himself—of “ forsaken 
walls,” of shrines polluted by heathen impiety. Such a silence is 
of course disappointing enough to the children of the conquerors, 
eager to learn something of the deeds of those fathers who made 
the land their own. But in itself it is of the highest historical 
significance. It is just because Gregory could write the story of 
Chlodewig or Frédégonde that the temper, the tongue, the laws of 
his own Gallic province have superseded the temper, the tongue, 
the laws of the Frank. It is because Gildas, like his race, met 
his conquerors with nothing but defiance, that the tongue and 
the law, not of Gildas, but of those conquerors, remained the 
tongue and the law of alter Englishmen. 
ardly less historical significance is to be found in the strange 
tone which Gildas adopts towards his own countrymen in the 
strange caricature which he gives of their history. Certainly all 
trace of authentic tradition has disappeared when the Roman wall 
and the fortresses of the Saxon shore are represented as parting 
gifts of a benevolent Empire to its unworthy subjects, when the 
trembling Britons are pictured as being dragged from the wall by 
the hooked weapons of the Picts. But, in fact, nothing shows 
better the tremendous rift made by the English Conquest in the 
traditions of Britain than this strange sketch of the history that 
receded it. The very promise to give some account of Imperial 
Britain is qualified by a “ quantum potuero.” What he does give 
comes, he tells us plainly, “not so much from native writings or 
written memorials, for if any such existed they have been burnt or 
carried off by those who have fled into exile—at any rate they are 
not to be found—as from accounts brought from over sea (trans- 
marina relatione) which frequent interruption of intercourse 


leaves obscure.” In this disappearance of all authentic history, | 


the past took itscolour from the very misery which Gildas 
saw around him. The ruin, the defeat, the feud and bloodshed of 
the wrecked Province were contrasted with the golden age of a 
fancied past. Rome became all the dearer as she faded into the 
distance. Men still clung, as Gildas clings after a century of 
severance, to the tone of the Provincial. In them, as in him, the 


Empire had become a religion ; it could not err. The very suffer- 


ings of the deserted provinces are their crimes. The one chance 
of preservation in the midst of chaos is to cling to the relics that 


. * Gildas. English Historical Society. Edited by Rev. J. Stevenson. 
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are left of the old “ Ordo” of the Roman rule. Ifin the traditions 
of the Conquest we are to see, with Dr. Guest, the coutest of a 
Roman with a British party in the first struggle with the Jute, we 
must look to the words of Gildas to recall for us the temper of the 
Provincials under Ambrosius, and to enable us to realize by con- 
trast something of the tone of Vortigern and their opponents. Of 
his British countrymen, of their “levity,” of their “ ingratitude,” 
Gildas speaks as bitterly and as contemptiously as Swift would 
have spoken of the Irish under British rule. The first advent of 
the Imperial eagles seems to him like the arrival of some irre- 
sistible destiny, parendi leges, nullo obsistente, advexit. When the 
Province revolts, it is “a treacherous beast ”; when the legions 
hasten to subdue it, it is to wreak the Imperial vengeance on the 
“deceitful fox-cubs.” Over the panic of the Britons before the 
Roman attack he exults as an Orangeman might have exulted 
over the Irish panic at the Boyne; “ita ut in proverbium et 
derisum longe lateque efferatur, quod non Britanni sunt in bello 
fortes nec in pace fideles.” There is all the “ ascendency ” tone in 
his description of the rule which followed on the Roman Con- 
quest, but not even an Ulster squire could have spoken with such 
a glow of triumph over the miseries of his fellow-countrymen as 
this Provincial. He reminds them of their serfage, of the whips 
that scored their backs, of the yoke that pressed down their 
necks, how the name of “ Romania” had all but superseded that 
of Britain, how every coin and medal was stamped with the 
triumphant image of the Cesar. In the actual politics of the 
Empire Gildas is the most unflinching of legitimists; Maximus is 
a mere usurper, his accession a mere rebellion, his fall a just 
punishment for his impiety. The outburst is all the more signifi- 
cant if, as we rather gather from his own incidental phrases and 
from the Welsh traditions, the elevation of Maximus first re- 
aroused the hopes of the conquered races. But with Gildas it is 
this “illegitimate tyranny” that brought about the ruin of 
Britain ; the inroads of the Picts and Scots only gave him occasion 
for new insults over the “ rebels,” for new eulogies of the Empire. 
He triumphs over the ruin of the Province, over her ignorance in 
arms, the humiliation of her appeal for aid, the despatch of her 
“ queruli legati” to Aétius. Rome, on the other hand, plays the 
part of the long-tried but forbearing Mother-country, hurrying 
again and again to the rescue, scattering their foes, protecting 
them with fortresses, withdrawing indeed at last, but withdraw- 
ing with an imperial dignity. It is, as we have said, a strange 
caricature, but it gives us faithfully enough the aspect which his- 
tory took in the later Roman tradition, the story which would 
have reached us had the Empire won. 

In the description which Gildas gives us of the period which 
intervenes between the earlier Pictish inroads and the coming of 
the English we are at once on historic ground. Vague as the 
story is, it is very different from the merely ideal picture of the 
kmpire which preceded it, and it has been ably vindicated of late 
in the researches of Mr. Skene. But for directly historical pur- 
poses the most valuable portion of the work lies undoubtedly in 
the three sections which give us the British tradition of the Con- 
quest of Kent. With Dr. Guest we are “not ashamed to confess” 
that the story carries with it our “entire belief,” but the story 
must be read as it is written, and not according to the precon- 
ceived notions of readers. Taken—and it has very commonly been 
taken—as a general account of the conquest of Britain, it is no 
doubt a mere piece of vapid rhetoric; but, not to dwell on the 
entire misconception of the nature and duration of that conquest 
which is involved in such an assumption, the notion itself is with- 
out the slightest countenance from the narrative as it stands. The 
story of Gildas is the simple story of the earlier war in Kent, the 
arrival of the Jutish chiettains at the summons of the Council of 
Britain, the disputes over their claims for pay and rations, the 
reciprocal threats which ended in war, the first terrible sally of 
the new settlers from Thanet, the revival of courage among 
the Britons, the victory which checked for awhile the progress of 
the conquerors. It has hardly been noticed with what accuracy 
all technical terms are used throughout this narrative, and yet 

no better test of the authenticity of a work is to be found 
| than in its use of technical terms. It is hardly possible 
| that the forger of a later age could have known of that 
peculiar stage of the provincial government which finds its only 
analogy in Gaul, but which a single phrase of Gildas sets simply 
before us:—“ Tum omnes consiliarii cum superbo tyranno 
_Gwyrthrigerno Britannorum duce cicantur.” the with- 
| drawal of the directly Imperial rule, the provincial council, which 
under it had only a consultative power, became necessarily the 
one source of authority, but the administrative titles, and doubt- 
less the forms of administration, remained as before. How soon 
the sense of this was lost we see from the change of the “ dux,” 
in later versions of the story, into the King. The claims of the 
new-comers on their settlement in Thanet are described with the 
same technical colour, “ impetrant sibi annonas dari,” and on the 
_ grant of these supplies in kind, “ queruntur non affluenter sibi 
_epimenia contribui.” Threats followed complaints, and the 
|“ Eastern Fire” was soon blazing across the breadth of Kent 
“ from sea to sea.” To Gildas, as to his contemporaries, the most 
terrible feature of the inroad was one which we are apt to forget— 
its heathen character. In striking contrast with what happened 
on the Continent, the sword of the invaders seems to have been 
especially directed against the clergy. They appear to have taken 
refuge in their churches, and to have rushed out as these were set 
on fire, to find death on the barbarian sword. No passage better 
| illustrates the style and the historic value of Gildas :-— 
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Ita ut cuncte columne crebris arietibus, omnesque coloni cum prepositis 
ecclesie, cum sacerdotibus et populo, mucronibus undique micantibus ac 
flammis crepitantibus, simul solo sternerentur, et miserabili visu in medio 
platearum ima turrium edito cardine evulsarum, murorumque celsorum 
saxa, sacra altaria, cadaverum frusta, crustis semigelantibus purpurei 
cruoris tecta, velut in quodam horrendo torculari mixta, viderentur, 

For the moment the people were panic-stricken ; some, overtaken 
in their flight, were Saieund “in heaps;” some fled over sea; 
others, overcome by hunger, surrendered to become serfs of the 
conqueror. The passage is so valuable in its bearing on the ques- 
tion of the extermination of the Britons that we quote the words:— 
“ Alii fame confecti accedentes manus hostibus dabant in evum 
servituri, si tamen non continuo trucidarentur, quod altissime 
gratis stabat in loco.” We can hardly doubt that the terrible 
tale of massacre and exile is the same tale as that told by the Eng- 
lish chronicler in the two meagre entries that commemorate the 
victories of Aylesford and Crayford. But no English record 
remains of the national reaction which, headed by the fugitives 
who had taken refuge among the cliffs of the Saxon shore, from 
Richborough to Pevensey, soon in a decisive victory swept back 
the invaders to Thanet. It is here that the book abruptly breaks 
off. From that time to the great battle of Mount Badon victory 
wavered from the one side to the other; from that overthrow 
stretched a long period of peace. 

(To be continued.) 


THE FIFTH LETTER OF HERNAN CORTES.* 


HE fi of Hernan Cortes stands out in noble and pleasin 
relief among the early records of Spanish conquest an 
dominion in the New World. His name may have suffered in 
vulgar estimation from its juxtaposition with those of filibusters 
or coarse and ruthless adventurers like Almagzo and Pizarro. 
The impartial voice of the historian, however, and the still more 
emphatic evidence of his own despatches and achievements, com- 
bine in securing justice for Cortes as a man of rare breadth of 
intellect, great powers of statesmanship, and a liberality of spirit 
vastly in advance of his age. Mr. Prescott has done much to set 
in its true light the great work compressed into so marvellously 
brief a space by Cortes’ energy and daring. Mr. Helps is 7 
at a loss whether to compare him most nearly with Cesar, wit 
Augustus, or with Charles ¥ Of late years the publication of much 
important and interesting matter long kept od from the light 
has brought forward this Be to tell as it were from the tomb the 
tale of more than one unknown or forgotten episode in a career of 
brilliant courage and adventure. One of the least understood 
or appreciated of these passages in the life of Cortes was his 
wonderful expedition to Honduras. The letter containing the 
record of this romantic and daring, but skilfully planned and 
eventually fruitful, exploit was known to have formed the fifth 
of a series of despatches written by Cortes to the Emperor 
Charles V. This, however, together with the first, which gave 
an account of the hero’s landing at Vera Cruz, had long been 
missing. Robertson was the first to suspect that they might pro- 
bably be found amongst the archives at Vienna, Charles having 
been in Germany when one of them at least reached Europe. 
Such turned out to be the case. In a manuscript volume in 
the Imperial Library an attested copy of the first letter was found, 
of which that diligent historian forthwith published an abstract 
among the notes and illustrations to his History of America. 
Along with it in the same manuscript volume was Cortes’ fifth 
letter, or Carta quinta de Relacion, which was printed for the first 
time in 1844, in the fourth volume of the Coléccion de Documentos 
inéditos para la Historia de Espana, The first letter had pre- 
viously appeared in the first volume of the same series. Both have 
since been reprinted, first by Don Enrique de Vedia, in Riba- 
deneyra’s Biblioteca de Autores Clasicos, and subsequently by Don 
Pascual de Gayangos, of the Spanish Academy. Doubts have been 
entertained concerning the earliest of these letters. Though signed 
with Cortes’ name, it appears to have been addressed to Charles V. 
by the Justicia y Regimiento, or municipal corporation of Vera 
ruz. A separate, and probably fuller, report it is thought likely 
must have been sent from the conqueror’s own pen, in accordance 
with his known habit and bent of mind. It was the opinion of 
Gonzalez Barcia, who was the first to reprint the second, third, 
and fourth letters, that this independent despatch of Cortes 
was no other than thefone suppressed by the Council of the 
Indies at the request of Pamphilo de Narvaez, or that which 
Juan de Flores took from Alonso de Avila. No such doubts, 
however, attach to the fifth letter, the most valuable of all 
in a geographical point of view, if not for the interest kindled 
by its tale of hazards and adventures, or the light it throws 
ym the mind and character of the narrator himself. The 
ouncil of the Hakluyt Society have done well, in our opinion, 
in including it in the list of their publications; and the 
have been fortunate, or rather let us say judicious, in their 
choice of a translator, the editor of the original text of the 
Cartas de Hernan Cortes al Emperador Carlos V. (Paris, 1866). 
The second, third, and fourth letters had been translated by an 
American writer, Mr. George Folson, in 1843 ; but M. de Gayangos 
is the first, as far as we know, to turn into English the curious 
despatch before us, His version is marked by clearness and free- 
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dom, and though we have not the original at hand as a means of 
verification, the scholarlike style cf the translation gives us thorough 
confidence in its fidelity. A concise but clear introduction puts 
us in possession of the chief points connected with the biblio- 
graphy of the subject, together with the causes which led to the 
expedition. 
ortes, it is well known, shared the idea, then common with 
his countrymen and many of the leading men of adventure, 
that a strait was to be found connecting the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans, the latter being no other than the famed Indian 
Ocean. “ Most of all,” he writes to the Emperor, in his ¢ercera 
Relacion, “do I exult in the tidings lately bronght me of the Great 
Ocean ; for in it, as cosmographers and those learned men who 
know most about the Indies inform me, are scattered innumerable 
isles, teeming with gold and pearls, abounding in precious stones, 
as well as in spices, and where I feel confident secrets and admi- 
rable things may be discovered.” And again, in 1524, he writes, 
“ Your Majesty may be assured that, knowing as I do how much 
ou have at heart the discovery of this great mystery of the seas, 
shall postpone all interests and projects of my own—some of 
them of the highest moment—for the fulfilment of this great 
object.” No sooner had he entered Mexico the second time than 
Cortes fitted out two expeditions which, after reaching Mechuacan, 
ene to the borders of the Great Southern Ocean, even 
ringing back gold and pearls from the Gulf of California. Another 
exploring party pushed along the southern coast as faras Florida. A 
third a arger squadron was next despatched under Christoval 
de Olid, a brave officer, with orders tu form a settlement at 
Honduras, and thence to cruise along its northern shore towards 
Darien, in quest of the mysterious strait. Olid, however, proved 
unfaithful, and on reaching the Havannah declared himself, under 
the promptings of Velazquez, the bitter enemy of Cortes, inde- 
endent of his chief. On hearing this, Cortes despatched forthwith 
is kinsman, Francisco de Las Casas, with a small force in three 
vessels, with orders to seize and bring back the rebel. Las Casas, 
having been wrecked upon the shore, was thrown by Olid into 
rison. Aided, however, by Gonzalez Davila, another victim to 
lid’s tyranny, a plot was raised by Las Casas which ended in Olid’s 
being seized, tried by court-martial, and beheaded at Naco. Mean- 
while Cortes, having no tidings as yet of the death of Olid, 
resolved to go in person to Honduras, not only with a view to res- 
toring his lost authority, but with the hope of realizing his darling 
vision of an inter-oceanic communication. On October 12,1524, 
he left Mexico on the expedition described in the graphic despa’ 
before us. The leading outlines of the journey have been pursued 
by many historians, and most recently by Mr. Helps. But there 
is a vigour and a reality in the hero’s own simply-iold tale which 
gives an interest to every detail. To verify throughout the spots 
visited by Cortes in this marvellous march through almost im 
netrable forests, swampy plains, or lofty mountains, seems all but 
a hopeless task. Mr. Prescott, after examining the best maps 
of Spanish, French, and Dutch geographers, could identify no 
more than four or five of the places indicated by Cortes. The 
diary of his stout-hearted lieutenant, Bernal Diaz, ge us little 
additional help in this respect. . Arthur Morelet, an enter- 
prising French traveller, who, about ten years ago, traversed a 
great part of Cortes’ route, either failed to recognise the land- 
marks indicated by him, or was without knowledge of his letter. 
The difficulty of representing or identifying in writing the local 
proper names is a main element in the problem, enhanced as it is b: 
the fact of the record being written after an interval during whi 
the names of Indian localities and chiefs pone hay escaped the 
writer’s memory. The small village of Los Tres Cruzes, near 
Palenque, retains in its name some traces of his visit. We know 
also that he crossed the Sierra de los Pedernales by a dangerous 
pass, to which he gave the name of Puerto del Alabastro, and 
after a march of five days reached a large lake, which could be 
no other than the Laguna de Peten, otherwise called Itza, in the 
country of the warlike Lacandones. The ruins of the “ teocallis,” 
or native temples, here long marked his pass Beyond the sites 
of the two towns of Naco and Nito, where the miserable relics of 
the former expeditions were found, little else of the route, which 
extended over a thousand miles, can with certainty be determined. 
It must have led the explorers more than once over the Rio de 
San Pedro, and perhaps, too, across the Uzumazinta, over one of 
which rivers Cortes speaks cf a bridge having been thrown 934 
spans in length, Native writers speak of some of these bridges 
being long known as Las Puentes de Cortes, though they neglect 
to specify their exact sites. Of the engineering skill, no 
than the chivalrous spirit, patient ——— and powers of com- 
mand exhibited by Cortes, through all the perils and hardshi 
of this march, we can hardly form too high an estimate. 
his own prowess, he seems indeed all but unconscious through- 
out. It is the hand of Providence that extricates him from 
the most desperate straits. “It was after having previously 
commended our souls to God” that ‘“‘we threw,” he writes, “a 
bridge over a morass three hundred paces in breadth.” Over 
these terrible morasses, from the depths of which nothing could 
be seen but the patch of sky over their heads, his slender 
constructed within the space of about twenty leagues no fewer 
than fifty bridges for the passage of men and horses, His entire 
force at starting consisted of “ ninety-three horse, besides cross- 
bowmen and arquebusiers, and thirty and odd foot, making in all 
a total of 230 men.” From Be Diaz we learn that Cortes’ 
little foree—which he raises to 250 fighting men, including 


Guagacualean and Mexican settlers—was supplemented by a 
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butler and steward, several musicians, dancers, jugglers, and 
buffoons, besides the leader’s personal retinue of several pages, 
young men of family, amongst whom was Montejo, the future 
conqueror of Yucatan. Cortes also enjoyed the society and 
aid of his famous mistress and interpreter Marina, concerning 
whom his own narrative keeps silence. A map furnished to him by 
the people of Tabasco and Xiculango enabled him to prosecute his 
route through the province of Cupilco to another called Cagoatan, 
where the provisions came to hand which he had, with much 
forethought, arranged to meet him. They had been forwarded in 
a great caravel to the mouth of the Tabasco river, and sent 
up the stream in native canoes. The natives, as a rule, fled at 
the approach of Europeans, burning their dwellings, and what 
Cortes terms their “ mosques,” even getting drowned as they 
crowded to cross the river, till reassured in part by his friendly 
overtures. He seems to have shown tolerance, with much earnest 
zeal, in pointing out to the Indians the errors of their idolatry, and 
the truth of the Catholic faith, but against cannibalism he would 
observe no quarter :— 

It happened, however, that a Spaniard saw one of the Indians who had 
come with me from Tenuxtitlan eating a piece of flesh taken from the body 
of another Indian, whom he had killed on entering Iztapan. When the case 
‘was reported to me, I had the Indian arrested, and there, in the presence of 
the chief, had him burnt alive, for having slain and afterwards eaten of his 
fellow-creature—an abomination which your Majesty, and I myself in your 
royal name, have repeatedly deprecated, ordering the people of those parts to 
abstain from it. I therefore made the lord understand that if I punished 
that man with death, it was because, in disobedience to your Majesty’s com- 
mands, he had slain and afterwards eaten of the flesh of his fellow-creature. 
That my wish was that nobody should be hurt, having been sent to those 
parts merely for the purpose of protecting them and taking care of their pro- 
perty, as well as showing them the way of worshipping one only God, who 
is in heaven, Creator and Maker of all things, by whose will all living crea- 
tures are governed. In order to do this, they were to relinquish all their idols 
and their abominable rites, because they were nothing more than lies and 
deceptions of the devil, who, being the sworn enemy of mankind, had devised 
those and other similar arts to ensure their perpetual damnation in the midst 
of horrible and everlasting tortures. That the devil was thus trying to lead 
them away from the knowledge of one only and true God, shutting them from 
the path of salvation, and preventing by all means in his power that they 
should partake of that glory and blessed happiness awaiting those who 
believe in God, in an abode of everlasting bliss, which the devil himself had 
lost owing to his disobedience and malice. 

At one point, where all progress was barred by a wide and deep 
lagoon which it would have taken twenty days to round, the idea 
of a retreat gained so much ground among his Spaniards that 
they “almost dared,” Cortes writes, “to whisper it in my presence.” 
The hero’s resource here lay in the Indian chiefs, whom he so in- 
spired with his energy, combined with promises of reward, that 
they “agreed to work viribus et posse” at a bridge, over which in 
less than four days the whole of the men and horses passed. So 
solidly built was it, the writer boasts, that he had no doubt “ it 
would stand upwards of ten years without breaking, unless it 
was burnt down.” It was formed of upwards of one thousand 
beams, the smallest of which was as thick round as a man’s body, 
and measured nine or ten fathoms in length. The ccnstruction 
was mainly due to the skill of the native engineers. “I can assure 
your Majesty,” Cortes confesses, “that I do not believe there is a 
man in existence capable of explaining in a satisfactory manner 
the dexterity which these lords of Tenuxtitlan and the Indians 
under them displayed in constructing the said bridge. I can only 
say that it is the most wonderful thing that ever was scen.” 
Cortes’ despatch displays throughout his enlightened sense of the 
capacity, the bravery, and the loyalty of the native races, and his 
belief that by mild and just treatment they might be firmly 
attached to the Spanish rule. It is with regret that we find 
him on his return, while still in the monastery where he stayed six 
days, “until he had confessed all his sins,” superseded by virtue 
of the royal mandate in charge of Ponce de Leon. Here the narrative 
ends with a manly assertion of the writer’s ioyalty and fidelity, as 
well as an indignant denial of the charges of rapacity and malversa- 
tion brought against him by his enemies. In a characteristic passage, 
not without a tinge of irony, “from fear that His Majesty might 
imagine that he asked too much in order that his proposition 
might be rejected,” he undertakes—“ though the sum was hardly 
suflicient for his decent maintenance at Court ”—to be contented 
with ten millions of reals of yearly revenue, surrendering to the 
Emperor everything he possessed in the New World. We know 
too well what treatment awaited the man who had enriched the 
Spanish monarchy with the fairest of its colonial possessions. It 
is a sign of the dogged resolution of Cortes that we find him 
closing his letter, dated at Tenuxtitlan, September 3, 1526, with 
the announcement of his having just started another expedition to 
the country he had already so {aboriously traversed, in the full 
assurance of having shortly to apprise His Majesty of the trium- 
phant discovery of the all-important strait. As a record of human 
prowess and daring, no less than a contribution to our knowledge 
of geography, this curious letter deserves to be read with close 
attention. 


COUNT TELEK1.: 


HE author ot this volume tells us in the pretace, which is 
dated from the Junior Carlton Club, that he has acquired 

his information about Jewish life from a very charming lady, the 
daughter of a French Hebrew banker, “who had completed her 
Judaism by embracing Christianity,” and that its amount and 
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kind are such as to make it, if published, “ of some value both to 
the Biblical student and general reader.” It is not very easy to 
pronounce what may be of some value to the general reader, be- 
cause, as the proverb reminds us, there is no disputing about tastes, 
But if any “ Biblical student ” should be unfortunate enough to 
take up the book in expectation of gaining some valuable know- 
ledge, he will be wofully disappointed. There are two ways in 
which the anonymous writer, who under a seemingly feminine 
sobriquet hails from the Junior Carlton, might have conveyed his 
information, supposing it to be worth conveying at all. The most 
obvious method, and certainly the most convenient for Biblical 
students, would have been to write a treatise on Jewish customs 
and ceremonies embodying the results of what his fair informant 
had communicated to him; or, if he was bent on soliciting the 
attention of “the general reader”—and we certainly cannot 
wonder at his despairing of any more select audience—he might 
have worked his facts into a tale, or series of tales, as Madame 
Romanoff has done in her Sketches of the Greek Church. And 
this is what “ Eca” possibly imagines that he has done. What, 
however, he has really accomplished is to write a third-rate 
sensation novel in one volume—we are anxious to mention at 
the outset its sole redeeming feature —with alternate chapters 
on the principal festivals and services of the Jewish ritual 
intercalated sandwich-wise between harrowing accounts of hair- 
breadth escapes from mad bulls, French conspirators, and runaway 
horses, and rambling disquisitions on things in general, in- 
cluding Father Ignatius’s last sermon, and the newest slang of 
the Turf, apparently picked up second-hand in the smoking-room 
of the Junior Carlton. Even in the same chapter we oscillate 
with perplexing rapidity between Colenso’s objections to the 
Pentateuch, which are very summarily disposed of by the Chief 
Rabbi, and the prospects of the next Derby; and the hero and 
heroine—the latter being “a faint attempt to describe ” the French 
banker’s daughter, only she does not “ complete her Judaism by 
embracing Christianity ”"—mingle the passionate utterances of 
their mutual love, usually clenched by three “ et ceteras,” with 
discussions on the “ character and work of the Messiah” who 
is yet to come. The style is in strict congruity with the sub- 
stance of the book. Thus we learn that Finsbury Square “ looks 
like an oasis of wninhabitation;” and again, in reference to the 
religious liberty enjoyed by Jews in England, we are told that, 
“though prejudiced against his race with a rapidly dying-out 
prejudice, a Jew was free to obtain all honours in the different 
professions of the country.” The writer probably means that, 
though the English people were prejudiced against Jews, they 
allowed them full civil equality; what he has said is, that they 
allowed it to such Jews as were prejudiced against their own 
race. Indeed his notions of language and grammatical con- 
struction lead us to fear that neither Johnson nor Lindley Murray 
is to be found in the library of the Junior Carlton. When the 
hero, Count Teleki, “drove out, it was impossible not to regard the 
handsome young man, in his well turned-out dark green phaeton, 
high-stepping bays, and quiet groom, in the dark chocolate livery of 
the Telekis, seated behind, with arms folded, placid as a Stoic.” 
Whether the handsome young man or the quiet groom was placid 
as a Stoic we will not pause to inquire ; but to us it is so “impos- 
sible” to understand how to regard any young man, handsome or 
not, “in high-stepping bays and a quiet groom,” unless the bays 
had swallowed the young man and the groom swallowed the 
bays, that we give up the sentence in despair. When we are told, 
just after this, that “shyness may be called the sea-sickness of 
society,’’ we are almost tempted to suggest that its absence may, in 
some cases at least, be called the sen-sickness of aspirants to 
authorship. It would be unreasonable, of course, to expect the 
various characters of the tale to talk better grammar than the nar- 
rator. Still, as we are expressly assured that “no more erudite 
scholar existed among his race” than the Rev. Dr. Hermann 
Bauer, the Chief Rabbi of the Jews in Great Britain, it is a little 
startling to find him just afterwards informing Count Teleki that 
“here (in England ) we are met as a fellow man and a brother.” 
It is gratifying to know, however difficult it may be to construe 
the statement, that even to the most lax of the Jews “there was 
one solemn day at which he would have been horrified had he 
neglected it.” Whether he would have been horrified at the day, 
which is the meaning of the words, or at the neglect of it, which 
the context seems to imply, we cannot venture to pronounce. 

The curiosity of our readers about Count Teleki will by this 
time be almost satisfied. Of Jewish “customs” they will hear 
exceedingly little, but they will find a tiresomely elaborate de- 
scription of the seg ceremonies of Jewish worship, containing, 
however, very little that is not familiar even to “the general 
reader,” or that might not easily be ascertained from the Old 
Testament, or from works readily accessible to every one, or from 
visiting a synagogue. Such scraps of information as alone are 
really new, and therefore of any interest, must be sought for 
like so many needles in a very large bundle of hay. Nor can the 
information always be relied upon. Itis given as a striking in- 
stance of the special “coldness and carelessness of British Jews” 
that they talk, laugh, and discuss matters of business in the in- 
tervals of the synagogue service. Any one who has happened to 
visit the old synagogue of Prague, the most venerable and vene- 
rated shrine of Jewish worship in Europe, will know that this 
habit of talking between the alternate verses of the chant is no 
peculiarity of Jews in Great Britain. It is, in fact, their universal 
practice, whatever it may betoken of religious coldness. It is cer- 
tainly curious, if true, that the general feeling of Orientals sur- 
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vives among the modern British Jews, and that one main reason 
why Jewish parents are so anxious for male issue is that no female 
can offer the appointed prayers for them when dead, and that in 
consequence they frequently adopt sons if they have none of their 
own. The following form of private devotion, which, we are 
given to understand, is recited every morning by pious Jews, is 
also a curiosity in its way :— 

Bless the Lord, O my soul: O Lord my God, Thou art very great ; Thou 
art clothed with honour and majesty; who coverest Thyself with light as 
with a garment, who stretehest out the heavens like a curtain. Behold, I 
prepare my body to cover myself with a commanded covering for the only 
sacred and blessed name and His Sh’chinah, with fear and love, with 
perfect unity in the name of all Israel. Behold, I come to cover myself with 
a vestment of fringes, to perform the precept of my Creator, as it is written, 
“ That they make them fringes in the borders of their garments, through- 
out their generations, and that they put upon the fringe of their borders a 
riband of blue.” For blue is like the sea, and the sea islike the sky, and the 
sky is like the throne of glory ; and as I am covering my body with fringes, 
so may my soul, its 248 members, and its 365 veins, be covered with the 
light of fringes which amounts to 613 ; and just as I cover myself with a 
talith in this world, so may I merit a Rabbinical mantle and a beautiful 
talith in the world to come, even in the garden of Eden ; and may my soul, 
body, spirit, and prayer, be delivered from the external ones on account of 
the precept of the fringes. And may the talith spreads his wings over 
them, and save them; “as an eagle stirreth up her nest, fluttereth over the 
young.” I come, therefore, to increase sanctity amongst the celestials, and to 
purify all wickedness and all blemishes that I have committed with my 
eyes, hands, and body, in this world. 


It is explained that the number 613 refers to the 61 ; precepts of 
the Pentateuch, of which the most important are these three— 
phylacteries, fringes on the corners of garments, and the sign on 
the doorposts ; the 248 members of the body correspond to the 
248 affirmative precepts of the Law of Moses, and its 365 veins to 
the 365 negative precepts of the Law. The information given by 
the learned but ungrammatical Dr. Hermann Bauer to Count 
Teleki about the age condition of Jews in England would be 
more interesting but that it contains little that is not already 
known. The Chief Rabbi complains that “we are Christianizing 
our Judaism,” and exemplifies this in several points of detail :— 

“True, my son. Here you will see that in many of our communities the 
mode of Christian working them has been introduced. We have opened 
Sabbath schools and infant schools, like the Christians. We employ 
Scripture readers, cottage lecturers, and tract distributors, like the Chris- 
tians. In many of our synagogues you will see pulpits and organs, 
and hear sermons in the vernacular tongue, and singing, like the Christians. 
We have adopted the title of the Christian clergy and their dress. All this 
is new. 

“The constant intercourse with Christians, the influence of Christianity, is 
sapping the very foundation of our faith. Let us, as liberal-minded men, 
as scholars, not as bigots, read and examine, and inquire into the doctrines 
of Christianity—nay, let us borrow from it what we would think beneficial 
to our interests, as long as it does not militate against our holy creed. But 
we have not done so. We have gone beyond. We have touched pitch, and 
have defiled ourselves. My dear Count, see whether I am not speaking the 
truth after you have visited our people here,” 

“T regret to say that I have heard that the Hebrews in Great Britain 
exhibit great carelessness in religious matters,” said Teleki. 

“ Great carelessness. In fact, many of the British Jews hardly know what 
Judaism is or commands. They send their children to Christian schools— 
to Eton, to Harrow, to Rugby; to Christian universities—to Oxford and 
Cambridge. They associate with Christians on terms of forbidden intimacy, 
dine with them, and some marry them. They are eager for civil offices in 
the State, entertain men of high birth at their tables, and are by them 
entertained, scorn the severity of our ceremonies, and in fact are Jews but 


It appears also that there is a schism among them, and that a 
Dissenting Synagogue has been opened in Margaret Street, 
Cavendish Square, where many unauthorized and rationalizing 
innovations are adopted. 

But it is evident that “ Eca” relies chiefly on his intermediate 
chapters for securing the ear of “the general reader.” And it 
must in fairness be admitted that here his range of subjects is 
general enough. He is equally at home in the gilded saloons of 
the West-end, where “those acquainted with these matters 
say there are three women who know how to entertain and 
sixteen men who know how to dance”; and in the Sunday Rag- 
fair in Houndsditch, which “is about the best preparatory 
school for hell I know of in our metropolis, and my experience 
is not a limited one.” It is, he remarks, “an agreeable idio- 
syncrasy of the polished members of the Stock Exchange ” that 
any stranger who ventures to penetrate its sacred precincts 
is immediately set upon, knocked on the head, and otherwise 
maltreated. We think we have heard something like this before ; 
but there is indisputable novelty in his graphic account of 
Count Teleki’s encounter with one of these big bullies, who gets 
the worst of it in the end, as we gather from the following not 
very intelligible description of his fate :—“Uttering a howl ot 
agony, a blood red equator divided his globe-like face, he rushed 
upon the Count like a madman.” It is the first time we ever 
heard of equators, of whatever colour, uttering howls. For those 
who are on the look-out for a rich harvest of sensational surprises, 
we may add that this scene in the Stock Exchange, where Count 
Teleki very nearly comes to an untimely end, is not an exception, 
but an illustration of his career throughout the book. In the 
same chapter he is almost murdered by the Protestant mob whe 
had assembled to hustle Father Ignatius in Lombard Street. In 
another chapter he only saves himself and the heroine from 
imminent peril of death by piercing a mad bull through the eyes 
with “an unusually long and sharp pitchfork,” while in the next 
his life is again miraculously saved by his chesnut leaping clear 
over “a chasm of at least thirty feet wide.” In one more passage, 


which seems to indicate the author’s estimate of the position of 
the Paris Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph, there may ony 
be a latent vein of irony, though we dare not vouch for the fact. 
Count Teleki is awaiting an audience with the French Emperor, 
who, as the Minister of the Interior informs him, “is at present 
engaged with the first man in Europe.” The Count is vainly try- 
ing to guess who this first man in Europe is, when the Minister 
condescends to enlighten him :— 

“ Ah, but you will never guess! I will gratify your curiosity. It is the 
Paris correspondent of the Gushing Cadger, the first and greatest newspa © 
in England. I thought that would astonish you! A wonderful man! He 
has the entrée of the most exclusive coteries. Where you and I are never 
admitted—though we both perhaps flatter ourselves that we know the Paris 
world—he is the most intimate guest. Crowned heads call him by his 
Christian name. The women adore him—Ja jeunesse dorée here swear by 
him. He knows the most sacred secrets of every embassy—even treaties 
before they are entered into. He is the most omniscient and ubiquitous 
being in the world. I believe he is inspired. Not a political event occurs 
in Europe or has occurred—c’est un homme aégé—without him having pro- 
phesied it in his paper. He advised Bismark on the North German in 
federation, wrote severe letters to the Emperor of Russia on the Polish 
question, foretold the fate of Maximilian in Mexico, recommended the 
Austrian policy in Hungary, suggested the great movements in the late 
Spanish revolution—in fact, everything. He now passes his time in con- 
trolling the different European and Asiatic courts, and the movements of 
Garibaldi, in being the arbiter of fashion at Paris, and advising the ministers 
and ambassadors here. And to think that such a man should condescend to 
write for a penny paper! Who after this can say man is proud! Ah, 
here he comes.” 

The door half opened, and a voice said— 

“ Well, take care of yourself—you have a bad sore throat; fishy thin 
that, this weather. Ta! ta!” anda gentleman issued from the Eapestal 
apartment into the antechamber where the Minister and the Count were 
standing. He approached the Marquis—* Mon cher, how do!—how do! 
Glad to see you. Napoleon is looking infernally seedy. I’ve just been 
telling him that trying Banting doesn’t do at his time of life. What he 
wants is plenty of horse exercise and good nourishing diet, instead of living 
like a hermit. Trying experiments on one’s constitution after one’s forty 
doesn’t pay. So you didn’t take my advice about the Jura elections. I gave 
you every information, told you everything what to do, but you wouldn’t 
take it ; consequence is, the Government were defeated. Your fault, my dear 
Marquis—entirely your fault ;” and the speaker gazed at Teleki as if his 
look would appal him; but it did not. 

“Yes,” said the Marquis humbly, “the Government were defeated, I 
regret to say. Are you going to the Opera to-night ? ” 

“ Yes—perhaps. I’m going to dine with Wales at the Bristol this evening. 
I suppose that we shall go afterwards, but I don’t know.” 

“His Royal Highness arrived last night ?” said the Marquis. 

“Yes. Edinburgh is ing to-morrow—devilish good fellow, I’m always 
glad to seehim. Well I won’t detain you any longer. I’m just off to see Lyons 
to ask him to put off his ball to Friday week instead of Tuesday, because I’m so 
fully engaged that evening that I shan’t have even time to show myself. Ta! 
ta! Don’t bother Nap much, because, ‘pon my life, he is seedy this morn- 
ing; he really must take care of himself, Adicu!” and the first man of 
Europe gracefully withdrew. 

*“ A wonderful man that!” said the Marquis; “every day he becomes 
more wonderful.” 


A wonderful book that Count Teleki, we may add. Every time 
we take it up it becomes more wonderful to us how any one 
should have been found to compose, and still more to publish, it. 
In the concluding chapter “ Eca” observes that “the presence of 
bridesmaids has always been associated with a certain halo o 
spooniness.” May we venture to assure him, in accordance with his 
own bright example of enriching the English language, that he 
will always himself be associated in our recollection with a 
certain halo of mooniness ? 


CORRESPONDENCE OF NAPOLEON IL* 
(Second Notice.) 

I & January, 1813, a Parisian gunsmith named Pauly exhibited 
to a Commission of artillery officers a new musket capable of 
firing thirteen shots per minute. Savary, who had first seen it 
tried, wrote to the Emperor in most laudatory terms of its cheap- 
ness, lightness, freedom from possibilities of accident by weather, 
and general convenience, especially for cavalry. The Commission 
probably reported unfavourably of the details ; but it is curious if 
the soldiers of the First Empire ran a narrow chance of testing the 
value of that rapid firing which it has been reserved for the present 
decad to appreciate as an imperative condition of all future mili- 
tary success. Early in this year Napoleon began to draw largely 
upon his forces in Spain for drilled and disciplined reinforcements 
to his Northern army ; and even a few weeks before Vittoria he so 
little anticipated the opvey | of the blow that Wellington was 
about to strike as to bid his Minister of War look to the Peninsula 
as an inexhaustible nursery (pépiniére inépuisable) for officers of 
every grade. He had received some information of a “double 
rojet” or alternative scheme, such as the English Ministry were 
Fond of propounding to oe of a descent of 2 -— men 
from Lisbon upon some point of the French coast, if the English 
army did not attempt another advance upon Madrid ; but he fatally 
underrated the strength and capacity of the troops and general 
who had beaten Masséna and Marmont, and who before the year’s 
end were destined to overwhelm Jourdan and to beat back Soult. 
He believed, or professed to believe, that Joseph’s forces would 
be strong enough, if properly handled, to check the English at 
every point; and indeed, after all his drafts to the North, there 
still remained more than 200,000 veterans in Spain. The 
paramount object of the moment was to show himself with 
the earliest spring as powerful as ever upon the side on which 
the misguided public opinion of the Continent might imagine 
that ym received a crushing blow. To produce this appearance, 
and as far as possible to convert the appearance into reality, he 


* Correspondance de Napoléon Ier, Tomes 24 et 25. Paris: Plon. 
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used every device with which energy, ingenuity, genius, and 
mendacity could supply him. To encourage his subjects’ and 
friends, he persistently refused to admit the occurrence of any 
misfortune in Russia, beyond a surprise suffered at the hands of 
the elements exceptionally conspiring against him. In a circular 
to Jéréme and the other dependent princes of the German Con- 
federation, written in January, 1813, he boldly stated that the 
cavalry and the infantry of the Russian army had behaved ill on 
almost every occasion, and that the Cossacks were the only foes 
“qui aient bien fait dans le genre de guerre auquel ils sont 

ropres.” All Russian accounts of his losses are “ a tissue of 
impostures, platitudes, and follies.” The march to Moscow was 
a complete success; the retreat from Moscow was a complete 
success till the frost came on—and this is its history :— 

Des que je jugeai le moment opportun pour le mouvement, je marchai sur 

Yennemi. Je manceuvrai sur sa gauche, je le poussai & quarante verstes, 
et, profitant de cet avantage, j’appuyai mon mouvement sur Smolensk. 
J’arrivai, le § novembre, & Dorogobouje, par le plus beau temps possible. Je 
me {félicitais de la situation de mes affaires ; je n’avais pas laissé dans les 
hdpitaux plus de 500 hommes hors d'état d’étre transportés: je trainais 
tout avec moi: je n’étais plus qu’a trois petites journées de Smolensk : 
Vennemi avait été culbuté & Viazma et dispersé dans le bois. Mais du 
5 au 7 le froid devint rigoureux : les chemins se couvraient de verglas. 
The Emperor's speech to the Corps Législatif, in February, is in 
the same tone. The excessive and premature rigour of the winter 
is credited with the entire disaster which broke down a so far 
uninterrupted triumph :— 

En peu de nuits, j’ai vu tout changer. J’ai fait de grandes pertes: elles 

auraient brisé mon Ame si, dans ces grandes circonstances, j’avais dai étre 
accessible & @’autres sentiments qu’d Vintérét, & la gloire et & l'avenir de mes 
peuples, 
The stubborn defence of the Russian Empire by her armies and 
her people counts for nothing in connexion with “les malheurs 
qu’a produits la rigueur des frimas” ; and the worst punishment 
which Napoleon can prophesy for them as the result of the coming 
campaign is summed up as follows :—‘ Les Russes rentreront dans 
leur aflreux climat.” 

Such an an ersistency in ignoring the military merits 
of his op ae ht ungenerous, if 
character had ever shown even a negative relation to the 
quality of generosity. It may be doubted whether it was politic 
to lie so extravagantly even to an audience of friends; but 
these volumes give proof that the Emperor worked to repair his 
damages as energetically as he lied to conceal them. When the 
campaign of 1813 began, the real weakness under which he 
laboured, to an extent unknown in any of his former Imperial 
campaigns, lay in his want of cavalry. The commanders of his 
various corps d’armée were enjoined to handle this arm most 
tenderly, and never to fritter it away in the chances of an unneces- 
sary encounter. A conscript on foot requires a far shorter prepara- 
tion to become fit food for powder than a conscript centaur, whose 

uadruped half must be a seasoned five-year-old to stand the hard- 
ships of a campaign. The annihilation of the cavalry of the 
Grand Army in Russia had been testified by the last paragraphs of 
the 29th bulletin, in the mention of the “ escadron sacré ” of 600 
mounted officers, which at last formed the Emperor's personal 
escort, and in which generals acted as captains, and colonels as 
corporals. The French bulletin after Liiizen alleges inferiority 
of cavalry as the cause why no more prisoners were taken on 
that day :— 

Au commencement de la bataille, l’Empereur avait dit aux troupes: “ C’est 

une bataille d’Egypte. Une bonne infanterie soutenue par de lartillerie doit 
savoir se suftire,” 
The hard-won victories of Bautzen-Wurschen were equally. in- 
effective, from the want of the same arm, or from the stubborn 
metal of the enemy’s troops ; and one of the mainsprings of Napo- 
leon’s anxiety for a two months’ armistice after those battles was 
his desire to gain time for the re-establishment of his cavalry on 
an adequate scale, to make the results of a victory as profitable to 
him as of old. The glancing cannon-ball which mortally wounded 
Duroc, in Napoleon’s presence, on the last of these two bloody 
days, has brightened this correspondence with one of the most 
graceful, as it was probably one of the most sincere, expressions of 
affection ever uttered by Napoleon :— 

La mort du due de Frioul m’a peiné. C'est depuis vingt ans la seule 
fois qu’il n’ait pas deviné ce qui pouvait me plaire. 

Neither anxiety for the armistice or what is to follow, nor the 
need of gratifying his spleen by abuse of the inconceivable mean- 
uess, selfishness, insolence, and perfidy of Austria (now balancing 
between France and the Allies, until the news of Vittoria startled 
the ear of Europe) occupy Napoleon too vividly to permit him to 
keep strict watch over the etiquette of the court of his youthful 
Empress at Paris. The following peremptory note, enjoining upon 
her a due maintenance of Imperial state, is curious, and it is odd 
that any such note should have been necessary :— 

Madame et chére amie, j’ai regu la lettre par laquelle vous m’avez fait 
connaitre que vous avez recu l’archichancelier étant au lit: mon intention 
est que, dans aucune circonstance et sous aucun prétexte, vous ne receviez 
qui que ce soit étant au lit. Cela n’est permis que passé l’age de trente ans, 
Nor is the Empress to make herself too common by indiscrimi- 
nately assisting at religious functions or thanksgivings for every 
successive victory. A graceful act of gratitude, tor once, is not to 
be repe.ted till it becomes an habitual necessity. “ Avec un 
a comme le nétre, il faut plus de tenue que cela.” Cam- 

acéres, as Archchancellor, must look to this, and must also see 
that, when a Te Deum is to be sung, it is sung in due time, lest it 
should become irrelevant and out of date :— 


Je désire qu’en général le Te Deum soit chanté le dimanche qui suit 
immédiatement la réception de la nouvelle. Le retard n’a que des incon- 
vénients: la guerre a ses chances. II serait ridicule de chanter un Te Deum 
pour une victvire, lorsque, dans l'intervalle, on aurait appris une défaite. 
Next day this mighty student of effect could find time to write to 
Cambacéres, at length, an order for the transmission of a select 
theatrical corps from Paris to Dresden, to impose upon Europe. 
“Je désive assez que cela fasse du bruit dans Paris, puisque cela 
ne pourra faire qu'un bon effet & Londres et en Espagne, en y 
faisant croire que nous nous amusons & Dresde. La saison est peu 

ropre 4 la comédie”—and amusement in itself is a matter of 
indifference. The trick is therefore to be done as cheaply, but as 
noisily and eflectively, as can be. We may be permitted to doubt 


whether the “bon effet” in London or in Spain would ever have ‘ 


been worth the trouble. M. Baussé, the directew of the French 
Company which followed Napoleon into Russia, was no doubt 
there as a make-believe “que nous nous amusions & Moscou ” ; 
but he did not stave off the necessity of retreating, nor enliven the 
miseries of the retreat. It was more to the purpose to direct 
Augereau and Eugéne, who commanded the armies of observation in 
Bavaria and Italy, to lose no opportunity of publishing exaggerated 
pulls of the strength of their respective commands :— 

Faites mettre dans les journaux de Francfort et autres, & mesure que les 

bataillons arriveront, que beaucoup de jig 2 venant d’Espagne passent le 
Rhin, et que cette armée est encore plus belle et plus vieille que celle qui 
s‘est distinguée & Liitzen et & Wurschen ; enfin, faites le plus de bruit que 
vous pourrez. Au lieu de corps d’observation, dites votre armée. Faites 
mettre dans les journaux le nom du général Pennetz, commandant en chef 
votre artillerie: faites y mettre le nom du général Dode, qui commande le 
génie: faites-y mettre aussi le nom des généraux qui commandent vos 
divisions, afin que dés la fin de juin ?Allemagne ait les yeux fixés sur vous 
et s’occupe beaucoup de la formation de votre armée. 
In fact, both in Lombardy and on the Main, the stage manceuvre 
of marching the army round and round by the back of the scene 
was to be practised as extensively as possible during the armistice, 
to throw dust in the still undecided eyes of Austria. We have 
already noted the calculated indignation of the most selfish of 
historical potentates at the so-called selfishness of Austrian policy. 
Before Bautzen, he would have been ready to make peace with 
Russia, and even with Prussia, which had already turned against 
him, so that he might deal with Austria by herself as an intending 
traitress 

Si j’ai des sacrifices & faire, j'aime mieux que ce soit au profit de]’empereur 
russe, qui me fait bonne guerre, et du roi de Prusse, auquel la Russie s’inté- 
resse, qu’au profit de l’Autriche, qui a trahi l’alliance, et qui, sous le titre de 
médiateur, veut s’arroger le droit de disposer de tout, apres avoir fait la part 
qui lui convient. 

The celebrated conversation between Napoleon and Metternich 
during the negotiations of June, 1813, is reproduced in this 
correspondence from the report of Fain, the Emperor's secretary. 
In diplomacy as in war, it was Napoleon’s great principle 
déboucher en masse; and the angry torrent of accusation against 
Austria for every political step taken by her in any direction but 
that of servile alliance with France, burst in its whole volume 
upon Metternich’s head before Napoleon would allow him to 
reply. “Cette attaque était vive”—remarks the recording se- 
cretary— M. de Metternich se jette & la traverse avec uu attirail 
complet de phrases diplomatiques.” The Emperor interrupts 
him with: “How much do you want for neutrality ? ill 
Illyria satisfy you?” and commences a noisy and abusive chaf- 
fering, of which this is the peroration :— 

Et c’est quand mes drapeaux flottent encore aux bouches de la Vistule et 
sur les rives de Oder, quand mon armée triomphante est aux portes de Ber-~ 
lin et de Breslau, quand de ma personne je suis ici & la téte de trois cent 
mille hommes, que l’Autriche, sans coup férir, sans méme tirer l’épée, se 
tlatte de me faire souscrire a de telles conditions! Sans tirer l’épée! cette 
prétention est un outrage! Et c’est mon beau-peére qui accueille un tel 
projet! c’est lui qui vous envoie! Dans quel attitude veut-il donc me 
placer en présence du peuple frangais? Il s’abuse étrangement s’il croit 
i trone mutilé puisse étre en France un refuge pour sa fille et son petit- 

Is!) Ah! Metternich, combien l’Angleterre vous a-t-clle donné pour vous 
décider & jouer ce réle contre moi ? 
Even the skilled diplomatist could hardly keep his temper at 
this insolently outspoken personality :— 

M. de Metternich a changé de couleur: un profond silence succede, et 
Yon continue de marcher & grands pas. Le chapeau de I’Empereur est 
tombé a terre: on passe et repasse plusieurs fois devant. Dans toute autre 
situation, M. de Metternich se serait empressé de le relever: l’Empereur le 
ramasse lui-méme. 

A very pretty touch of the by-play of the scene, which naturally 
struck the fancy of the courtly secretary. Napoleon’s virtuous 
indignation did not prevent him from playing his last card with 
his usual coolness :—“ En congédiant M. de Metternich, |’Empereur 
a soin de lui dire que la cession de I’Ilyrie n’est pas son dernier 
mot.” But two days before, on the 21st of June, the battle of 
Vittoria had been fought and won ; and the French soldiery were 
pouring in wild disorder out of Spain, while Napoleon and Met- 
ternich were marching up and down by the neglected hat upon 
the floor. By the ist of July the news had reached Dresden, 
and the trusted Duke of Dalmatia was already starting post-haste 
to cross Germany and France incognito, to assume entire command, 
as the Emperor's lieutenant-general, of the French armies in Spain 
and the Pyrenees. To keep the magnitude of the misfortune as 
secret as er Napoleon gave Soult the strictest orders that 
not a single oflicer from the beaten French army should be allowed 
to come north of Bayonne. The fraternal puppet who still wore 
the crown of Spain was forbidden to interfere in military matters. 
Pampeluna and St. Sebastian were to be delivered, and the Eng- 
lish thrown back across the Ebro. But with unaccustomed 


sincerity Napoleon avowed that for once he was ignorant how far 
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his fortunes had been damaged, and how soon it might be possible 
to repair them. “Je suis encore,” he writes, rather plaintively, 
on the 5th of July, to the War-Oilice in Paris, “dans l’obscur des 
événements, et je ne sais pas encore bien ce qui s’est passé.” The 
little show of amusements and French comedies at Dresden had 
decidedly not produced its legitimate effect at London or in Spain, 
and even Soult was not destined to retrieve the disaster, though 
Napoleon could have sent no one more likely to do so, except 
himself. 


THE SACRISTAN’S HOUSEHOLD.* 


OVELISTS are obviously beginning to experience an in- 
creasing scarcity of game in their ancient hunting-grounds. 
Every rank of English society has been ransacked for new charac- 
ters; every variety of incident recorded in the Morning Post or 
the Newgate Calendar has been appropriated ; and it is no wonder 
if authors feel a certain difficulty about serving up once more the 
dreary old bill of fare. Men of genius have the special prerogative 
of making old things new; but as, unluckily, very few novelists 
are men or women of genius, they must for the most part be con- 
tent with humbler expedients, and try to tempt our appetite by 
some slight variation on the old-established dishes. The author 
of the Sacristan’s Household has tried the plan of flavouring her 
pages with sawer-kraut, and, though that excellent vegetable is 
generally repulsive to English stomachs, we think that on the pre- 
sent occasion the experiment has been very successful. There is, 
of course, the disadvantage about all novels of foreign life, that it 
is diflicult to establish a perfect sympathy between readers and 
writers on a ground with which neither can be thoroughly fami- 
liar; the writer moves constrainedly, and the reader does not easily 
seize the force of the situations. A German, too, might detect enough 
inaccuracies in the local colour to injure his pleasure in the story ; 
especially an inhabitant of Lippe-Detmold—in which little princi- 
puity the scene is detailed—might be induced to complain of 
the English lady who has drawn his country from the life 
without even condescending to throw over it the usual veil of 
a fictitious name. Speaking, however, as Englishmen compara- 
tively indiflerent to the minute accuracy of a portrait of Lippe- 
Detmold, and not over-anxious that the Fatherland itself should 
be described with pedantic adherence to facts, we may admit 
ourselves to be very well satisfied. German life has obvious 
advantages for a novelist of the domestic order. The quiet 
old provincial life which supplied some of our most charming 
writers has become too much a thing of the past. Fielding’s 
country alehouses and Miss Austen’s country mansions have been 
pretty much swept away. George Eliot’s descriptions in Silas 
Marner or the Mul on the Floss refer avowedly to a past genera- 
tion. But in the German villages past which the British tourist 
generally hurries at express speed there still lingers a good quiet 
comfortable life, very picturesque from the outside and incredibly 
dull within. Phlegmatic farmers, and priggish professors, and 
intensely stiff gentlemen of any number of quarterings thrive there 
as placidly as the old carp in the ponds of Fontainebleau. Upon 
these, and such as these, the author of the Sacristan’s Household 
has cast her net, ,and has brought up many quaint and picturesque 


_ characters. 


She sets her actors to work with much quiet humour and great 
keenness of perception. One of the principal personages in her 
book is the crabbed old Sacristan who gives his name to the 
story, and who is the oracle of the nightly club in the speise-saal 
of the Pied Lamb at the village of Horn. He holds to the simple 
creed that every change is for the worse, and answers all cavillers 
by the conclusive argument that he is seventy-nine years of age. 
Then we have the fat old landlord, whose theory is that all con- 
versation, especially upon politics, is an interruption to good 
company, and that men should be content with smoking and 
drinking beer. There is the cunning old Justizrath, who gradually 
works his way upwards by professing utter absence of mind, and 
under shelter of his apparent dreaminess sucking into his capacious 
memory every waif aud stray of gossip that floats past him, like 
some voracious cuttletish lying half hid in the sand. Then we 
have glimpses of the sublime society of Detmold, the hochwohige- 
borne diguitaries and their wives, who form a little clique of the 
very purest cream of mankind, guarding more jealously against 
all intrusion into their sacred circle than the most exclusive 
set in our “bloated aristocracy.” Amongst secondary characters 
are the well-to-do farmers, with shrewish wives plaguing their souls 
on washing-days and ruling their households with a rod of iron, and 
various subsidiary persons—each of whom, however, is skilfully 
though slightly touched—in the shape of foresters, charcoal-burners, 
and the various hangers-on of the more important actors. The 
plot which sets this little world in action centres upon a gallant 
young forester who takes part in the war of 1866, and a charm- 
ing German maiden, to whom he is happily united in the last 
chapter of the story. Before making any criticisms upon the story 
We may say that the general effect is excellent. It is pleasant 
when living in London to dwell upon these pictures of sleepy 
domestic existence. Many people would indeed hold that life ina 
penal settlement or in Pentonville Penitentiary would be hardly 
more tiresome in the long run than a banishment to these stagnant 
backwaters of modern society. German villages may be the homes 
of every virtue, but they are not attractive places of residence to 
an Englishman of modern tastes. It is all the more agreeable 
to read about them, and to realize the fact that there are still 

* The Sacristan’s Household : a Story of Lippe-Detmold. 2 vols. By the 
Author of “ Aunt Margaret’s Trouble.” ndon: Virtue & Co. 1869, 
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places where the inhabitants never read newspapers, and regard 
the outside world much as a benevolent cow locks at a railway- 
train. Bread-and-butter is rather an insipid food when it forms 
our only article of diet; but we are glad to see children enjoying 
it, and may even fancy at cynical moments that we could be con- 
tent to limit ourselves to the same innocent mode of satisfying our 
appetites. Novels which are designed to give us a glimpse of such 
scenes are a very pleasant interruption to stories of murder and 
bigamy and fast young ladies and gentlemen. We ought to say 
that they are more moral; but the question might be ate. 
whether we do not show as sophisticated a taste when we admire 
pictures of calm repose as when we indulge in a bit of pure excite- 
ment. It is a more refined mode of enjoyment, but may possibly re- 
semble the admiration with which a dissolute man of the world 
sometimes regards the innocence which he certainly does not share. 
This, however, is merely a hint thrown out for the benefit of phi- 
losophical critics. For the present, we are content to say that the 
Sacristan’s Household is really an excellent description of village 
life in Germany, which may be conscientiously recommended to 
the lovers of the domestic novel. 

We have, however, as yet, said nothing about the story; and 
this deserves a passing notice, because it illustrates a weak point 
of most English novelists. The author has set herself, as we 
have seen, to describe people of the most ordinary type. There 
is nothing very brave or —_ eccentric or very startling in any 
way. It is perfectly possible to compose a thoroughly satis- 
factory work of art from such materials, and indeed the author 
has to a great extent succeeded. Her success, however, would 
have been much less equivocal if she had taken a plot more 
suitable to the actors. People die and are married and are sent 
to the wars in real life; and with a few of the incidents which 
actually occur, a very sufficient machinery for the exhibition of 
character might have been constructed. We would pass over 
without opposition a little bit of romance in a German story such 
as is made out of a deserted lodge in a forest and a half-insane 
charcoal-burner turning up after an irregular and mysterious fashion. 
But it is rather too bad to be bothered with one of the very stalest 
of all the unfortunate plots that have done duty for successive gene- 
rationsof novelists. It wassurely unnecessary that the heroineshould 
turn out all of a sudden to be the daughter of a nobleman, and 
the heiress to a princely fortune. On a moderate computation, 
this startling incident must have been used some thousands of 
times within the last half-century. From the very first hint that 
is given we know all about it, and feel a certain irritation at 
having so stale an expedient d off upon us, and that at the 
very time when we are being introduced to a comparatively 
new set of scenery and characters. Our objection, however, 
is not so much that the device is terribly stale, nor that it 
is wildly improbable, nor even, although this is perfectly true, 
that it introduces a gratuitous difficulty into the conclusion of 
the story. The fortune bestowed upon the heroine makes the 
reconciliation of the hero to his family an apparently mer- 
cenary affair on their part,~and brings him into awkwardly 
close connexion with certain dignitaries who have previously 
treated him with contempt. Nor do we even nese chiefly 
because it gives a certain vulgarity to the catastrophe, by changing 
the natural conclusion, and implying that a virtuous pair of 
peasants could not be happy without a fortune. These objections 
to a device which, if critics had any legislative authority, would 
long ago have been forbidden to novelists, are for the most part 
common to all stories in which it occurs. But in this case there 
is the special objection that it is entirely out of keeping with the 
general air of the novel. When we are invited to take an interest 
in the fortunes of a labouring-man, or of one a few stages above 
him, we are perfectly willing to do so; and there is the great 
advantage that, without any strain upon our credulity, he may 
be exposed to Much severer trials than the class from which 
heroes are generally recruited. But then he must be the 
labouring-man of real life, not the picturesque peasant of operas 
and melo-dramas. The condition of success is that the treat- 
ment of the story should be thoroughly sealistic, and should 
rely upon touching us by the ordinary joys and sorrows of 
genuine working-men. So soon as they turn out to be princes 
in disguise, we feel that the author has shrunk from the self- 
imposed task, and has endeavoured to impose upon our sympathies, 
Some of George Sand’s stories of peasant life are models of the 
proper treatment of such a theme, and might be studied with great 
advantage by English authors who draw from similar models. We 
feel no doubt that the author of the Sacristan’s Household would be 
capable of doing much better in this respect. The hero of her story 
distinguishes himself by a feat which was actually performed by a 
Prussian sentry in the late war, who held his place in a belfry for 
two days after having been forgotten on the advance of his regi- 
ment. For this he is very properly rewarded by a forester’s place. 
If this had been his sole reward, and all the nonsense about his 
bride’s unexpected fortune had been omitted, the end would have 
been far more satisfactory, and we should have had little fault 
to find with what, as it is, is a very good story. 


CHURCH HISTORY FOR THE YOUNG.* 


\ \ 7 E do not profess to have read every word of this book; but 
we have read enough to be able to say that it is much 


a A History of the English Church, from its Foundation to the Reign ff 
Queen Mary. ‘In Two Parts. Addressed to the Young. By M.C. 
Oxford and London: Parker & Co. 1869. 
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better than might have been expected from its first sentence. 
That first sentence did indeed take our breath away :— 

You know, my dear children, you have read in your History of England 
that many hundred years ago Julius Cesar, the great Roman general, came 
over with his soldiers, and conquered the English people, who, you re- 
member, were then called Britons. 

This, in 1869, really was too much, and we were very near going 

no further. But a strong sense of duty drove us on, and we are 

bound to say that, especially when we get into the second part, the 

author shows some degree of knowledge of the subject, enough at | 
least to make so portentous an opening the more amazing. The 

first part, we are told, is meant for mere children, while the second 

is for readers a little more advanced in years. But is that any 

reason why the children should be regaled with nonsense, while the 

sense is kept back for the elder boys and girls? Now if one 

wished of set purpose to make a child thoroughly misunderstand 

all English history, it would be impossible to find a better way and 

means thereto than the sentence which we have quoted. A child 

could not be more carefully put on the wrong scent than by being 

told that “the English people” were, in the time of Cwsar, 

“ called Britons.” The same writer would probably be amazed to 

be told that the Turkish people in the time of Miltiades were | 
called Greeks, and it would be thought not only strange but | 
profane to say that the Hebrews, in the time of Abraham, were | 
called Amorites. Yet, considering that the Canaanites, whatever 
was their origin, most certainly spoke the same language as the | 
Hebrews, a philologist would think this last proposition far 

less startling than the identification of Britons with English- 
men. Now in these ecclesiastical books, besides the usual sources — 
of confusion, there is always that special source of confusion, | 
the supposed necessity of saying something about that bugbear | 
and spectre of true historians, the “ ancient British Church.” | 
English nationality is ruthlessly sacrificed on the altar of a_ 
handful of Welsh Bishops, who kept Easter at some fancy time | 
of their own. Our present writer is not quite so grotesque as 
Mr. O’Dell Travers Hill, who blamed Augustine for seeking 
consecration in Gaul, and not at the hands of some of “the 
numerous English Bishops.” But such a beginning leads to 
things which are quite queer enough. We have of course all 
the usual babble about “Saxons,” “Saxon this,” “Saxon the 
other,” which people really ought to be beginning to leave off in 
1869. We suppose there is no nation but ourselves which takes 
such infinite pains to prove that it is not itself, but somebody else. 
And after all, writers of this sort commonly miss the real ecclesi- 
astical link which unites Briton and Englishman. They go 
chattering about British Bishops of York and London, and, may be, 
Eldad of Gloucesier to boot, but they forget that Glastonbury was 
a real instance of a British ecclesiastical foundation which lived 
through the English Conquest. 

We have hardly recovered from the shock in the first page 
when, on getting some way on, we come to the mention of a person 
whom Alcuin (Kalhwine) met “while travelling in Italy,” and 
who is described as “the celebrated French Emperor Charle- 
magne.” Directly after, we are told that “ France had been for a 
long time in a bag A ee sear state,” and we forgot to say that, 
some time earlier, A2thelberht was married to “ the daughter of a 

French King.” Now this sort of thing sets one thinking. The 
writer of this book is by no means grossly stupid or grossly igno- 
rant; the book is by no means one of those books which are a 
mere heap of blunders, for it is written with much more care and 
much more intelligence than most books for the young. And yet 
its author first makes Caesar come against “the English people, 
who were then called Britons,” and then talks about “the cele- 
brated French Emperor Charlemagne.” How is it that a person 
who clearly has a very fair knowledge of the mere facts can be so 
utterly confused as to the force and bearing of facts? Is it simply 
that people write without thinking what they arawwriting, or does 
the author of this book seriously believe that Charles the Great 
talked French? For we may mark that the phrase “French 
Emperor” is bad beyond the average degree of badness. Most 
of our tormentors are satisfied with turning the great German 
into a “King of France,” and making him, rightly enough, | 
go to Rome to be crowned Emperor of something or other, they 
are not very clear what, but at least something different from | 
France. But here we see “Charles Augustus crowned by | 
God” distinctly turned into a “French Emperor,” as naturally | 
as if he had dissolved a National Assembly, fired his cannon | 
down the streets of Paris, and sent off his surviving enemies | 
to Cayenne, Are we to suppose that there are people who 
have, in a kind of way, a decent knowledge of the facts of | 
history, who know something about battles and genealogies and | 
religious changes, but who never stop to think about the facts of | 
language, and who never so much as look at a Spruners map ? 
And let us not be met by the ever-recurring cry that the book | 
is a child’s book, and that we must not look tor minute accuracy | 
of expression in a child's book. In a child’s book we certainly | 
do not look for full and exhaustive treatment, but we do look 
for the minutest accuracy of expression on every point. In truth 
minute accuracy is nowhere so absolutely necessary as in a child’s 
book, because a child takes the first impressions which are given 
him; he has no means of correcting them, and, if his first impres- 
sions are wrong, all his ideas may be warped for life. A child’s 
book must leave much to be learned, but 1t ought to leave notiing 
to be unlearned. And we must again repeat that sound and 
accurate views of things are not harder to a child than inaccurate 
ones, but really much simpler and easier. ‘I'o children of the 
least intelligence the phenomena of race and language are singu- 


larly attractive, and are taken in with the greatest ease. It is 

| simply to the teacher who has to unlearn that they seem hard; to 
the child who has only to learn they are — easy. The true 
relation of the English nation and the English language to the 
cognate nations and languages can be made perfectly clear to a 

_ child, while the common confused gabble about the English people 
in Cvesar’s time being called Britons, and about Romans, Britons, 
Saxons, and Normans, can never be made clear to anybody, be- 
cause it has no meaning at all. 

Yet, as we have already said, the writer of this book has a fair 
notion of many things, and has evidently taken far greater pains 
both to be fair ana iw de accurate than is at all usual in books of 
this kind. To take one instance out of many, it is a crumb of 
comfort to find a book of this sort which, while fully awake to 
the evil deeds of King John, is also fully awake to the fact that 
he was not a usurper of the Crown. And we take kindly to 
an ecclesiastical book which does not run off into extravagant 
partisanship in any direction. Our author honestly tries to be 
fair to Dunstan and Thomas and other ecclesiastical worthies, 
and the attempt is not unsuccessful. A very decent mean 
is kept between depreciation and adoration. And, as with 
particular persons, so too with the general subject. The me- 
dizval Church is not painted with the colours of Murphy or 
Mr. Whalley, nor yet is it set up to be worshipped with the 
frantic worship of the last young curate or young nobleman who 
has forsaken the communion of Anselm ml Winchelsey for the 
communion of Archbishop Manning. Our author, though incapa- 
ble of understanding that the English nation has always been the 
English nation, fully understands that the English Church always 
has been the English Church. Even the “ancient British 
Church” is not very offensively dragged in. Though the book 
does throw off with a flourish about Britons and Druids, yet the 
author is not so stiff-necked as to deny that the English Church 
had its origin from Rome, and not from Wales. And our author 
fully realizes that the Church presided over by Dr. Tait is the 
same body as the Church which was founded by Augustine. No 
one ought now to disguise this plain fact, since even the Times 
has recognised it; we do not mean in its grotesque article on the 
Archbishop’s installation, but in the two really remarkable criti- 
cisms which it devoted to Mr. Blunt’s History of the Reformation. 
Yet we were surprised, and, as nothing does a good cause more harm 
than a bad argument on its behalf, we were sorry to see, not any 
ordinary babbler, but a scholar and lawyer like Mr. G. O. Morgan, 
stoop the other night in the House of Commons to talk the ex- 

loded conventional sort of talk about medisval endowments 
se given not to the Church of England but to the Church of 
Rome. We suppose that there are people who sincerely fancy 
that, at the mysterious time called “ the Reformation,” a mass of 
property was taken from one religious ve! and given to another 
religious body. That anybody should think so is almost more 
wonderful than that anybody should think that Charles was “a 
French Emperor,” or that Caesar found the English peoplein Bri- 
tain. But it is plain that people do think so; only a man in Mr. 
—" position should not encourage them in so strange a 

lief. 

Our author is, we need hardly say, High Church in all things, 
but it is with a hearty Anglican High Churchmanship, which in no 
way leads to the Pope. Cranmer is let off very favourably ; 
Edward the Sixth is a marked favourite; Henry the Eighth is 
treated at least with fairness. But the writer should have known 
better than to fancy that the execution—will Mr. Froude let us 
call it the murder or the martyrdom ?—of Abbot Whiting had 
anything to do with taking the oath cf supremacy. This is one 
of the queerest delusions that we know, and yet it is very com- 
mon. ‘he mistake is one much more serious than a mistake 
about the particular charge brought against a particular person. 
People who fancy that Whiting was condemned for denying 
the King’s supremacy show that they fancy that the King’s 
supremacy was a matter of dispute as late as 1540. The 
source of the confusion of course is this; the King’s supre- 
macy was established at the Reformation, and the monasteries 
were destroyed at the Reformation, and the Reformation was an 


_event which happened in some particular year, though what 


particular year it was is not generally known. When our author 
calls Calvin a “Swiss Reformer,” the modern map is doubtless in 
fault. Did not Calvin live at Geneva, and is not Geneva in 
Switzerland? But when we remember that a more famous writer 
than “ M. C. 8.” thought it possible to become “a Swiss Bishop ” 
—and that at Curia Rheetorum—in the second century, we need not 
be hard on the belief that Calvin was a Swiss Reformer. More- 
over, did not David Hume, finding that Lanfranc came from Pavia, 
look in his map to see where Pavia was, and, finding that it was 
in the Duchy of Milan, pronounce Lanfranc to have been “a 
Milanese monk”? But to go back to earlier times, our author in 
telling, or rather not telling, the story about Ealdred and his 
rhymes, 
Hightest thou Urse ? 
Have thou God’s curse, 

transfers the tale from Worcester to Winchester, a city with 
which Ealdred never had anything to do. More amazing still is 
it to read that Naldred “ founded the Bishoprics of Gloucester and 
Ripon.” As for Gloucester, some allowance must be made for 
the palpable obscurity which seems to enwrap that city—an 
obscurity which made Mr. Froude confound it with Worcester, 
and made the Times confound it with Bristol. What Ealdred 
really did at Gloucester was to rebuild the minster and—scandal 
said—to filch away some of the estates of the Abbey. As for the 
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foundation of the See of Ripon, we ourselves, who are not con- 


temporaries of 
member it. 


PEASANT LIFE.* 


4 igo great difficulty in writing of the poor, whether in town or 
country, is to make them interesting to educated readers, 
while reproducing faithfully their mental and moral state. It is 
easy to paint their material condition, to photograph their customs, 
and to give their superstitions and their dialect ; but their senti- 
ments, their opinions, their habits of thought, and their ways of 
looking at religion and virtue, are hard both to understand and to 
represent. Of course their passions and instincts, and the facts of 
human life common to sage and savage alike, are the same 
whether in the cottage or the palace; but a sad mess is often 
made of the more subtle differences, and the modifying power 
of education is for the most part ignored. Almost always pea- 
sants and artisans, if intended to be good at all, are made too 
sensitive, too refined, too individually conscientious, sufficient 
weight not being given to class education and association, by 
which minds are kept to a certain pattern, and morals have an 
arbitrary standard. Above all, they are made too spiritually and 
poetically alive, as if they had come by instinct to perceptions at 
which others have arrived only by careful training and sedulous 
self-culture. Thus, one author who is fond of idealizing the 
r speaks of a wretched little city Arab as bursting into tears 
at her first sight of a rose-bush in full bloom. Now the rose-bush 
represented to the gentleman who wrote the work many sweet 
passages of poetic thought, of graceful sentiment and tender 
suggestion, but to a miserable little gutter child it would 
be no more touching, and no more beautiful, than the gaudy 
baskets of paper flowers which her friend Joe the costermonger 
hawks about the streets; and she would cry over it as little as 
would the author himself over the most wonderful microscopic 
cimens or the most exquisite chemical experiments. The mere 
fact of natural beauty, without special training to discern it or 
rsonal association to lift it into a sentiment, neither breaks up 
the dead cloddishness nor touches the finer fibres of the brain. 
We find this in the case of the peasants who live in beautiful 
laces, and who, fond as they are of their home, see none of the 
uty of the scenery as we see it, unless drilled into the know- 
ledge of the best points by artistic tourists. This ascription of 
instinctive refinement is one of the first mistakes which romance- 
writers about the poor make. Another is the conventional 
character of the beauty given to the women. The hands of 
peasant girls are — spoken of as small and white, when 
the reader is required to take interest in love passages; and girls 
exposed to the sun and used to field-work are made as tender and 
delicate as young ladies who have never known a harder day’s 
work than that involved in shopping and paying visits. Again, 
girls brought up in the back slums of cities, used from their 
earliest. infancy to scenes of the coarsest grossness, used to a life 
which ignores the distinctions between vice and virtue, save indeed 
for the preference given to vice as being the more “game” of 
the two, are made models of maidenly propriety and delicacy, 
shuddering and blushing at things among which they must have 
lived from the beginning; no difference, in fact, being made be- 
tween them and pase A nurtured young ladies who have never 
heard a coarser word than their schoolboy brothers’ slang. 

The anonymous author of Peasant Life has fallen into none 
of these snares. His pictures are absolutely truthful and to the 
life ; and his work has quite an ethnological value, as well as a 
romantic and human interest. One feels all through that it is a 
book written by a man with an assured command of his subject— 
that it is fact, not fancy, photography and not idealism. His girls, 
however good and intrinsically virtuous, are real peasant girls, with 
the coarse manners and careless customs of their condition ; and his 
men, however honest and loyal, and even chivalrous, have the rough 
hard ways and the personal rudeness characteristic of ignorant an 
untutored labourers. And yet they are wanbouedl ent love- 
able, and the more so because entirely natural, and not in any 
way pretentious or distorted. The first sketch, Muckle Jock—for 
the book is a series of short stories unconnected with each other— 
is wonderfully good and clever. To look at, Muckle Jock is no 
very promising material for a hero of romance. “ A great hulking 

arled lout, bent by many a day of hard labour, no doubt, too, 

y his own share of sorrow—tawny with sun and dirt—six feet 
one in his stockings but looking three inches less, only thirty-two 
but with iron-grey hair,’ he does not seem an inviting subject 
for a story as he passes on the road, his heavy gaitered limbs going 
tramp, tramp, while he shambles homewards :— 

A most ungainly stupid seems this plodding heavy lump of humanity, as 
he goes splash, splash through the rain-pools—making no nice distinction 
of dry places, appearing even to favour wet ones, as he walks on cold, 
hungry, tired, and patient withal. Well, what of him? Why nothing 
very special ; but that is Muckle Jock, and I am interested in him. When 
we chance to meet I greet him warmly, and extract from him as many grunts 
as possible, for so he articulates chiefly. When opportunity presents itzelf, 
I do him kindly turns, too; but he is shy both of conversation and kindness, 
and to shirk either would tramp a mile or two of miry lanes. I frankly 
confess that my friend is not sweet-smelling; but there are things other 
than lavender that make humanity gracious and fragrant, and, his uncouth 
exterior notwithstanding, Muckle Jock is a true mar. 


Muckle Jock’s awakening into such passion and perception as his 


* Peasant Life; being Sketches of the Villagers and Field Labourers in 
Glenuldie, Edinburgh: Edmonston & Douglas. 


heavy nature allowed was by means of May Johnston, a comely 
red-cheeked lassie of nineteen, who lived next door. May was a 
“bondager,” or field worker; but though she and Jock had lived 
side by side for three years, Jock had never spoken to her, save 
— a “Qu ay,” in reply to her “ It’s a braw nicht.” How- 
ever, Jock’s father, the old Gaffer, is taken ill; Betty, Jock’s sister, 
is fairly worn out with watching and nursing; Jock, willing to 
help, falls asleep over the fire, upsets the skillet with the old 
man’s gruel and sends it clattering along the floor, and is ordered 
off to bed im consequence; and May Johnston offers a night’s 
watching, which Betty accepts. Shy, silent Jock’s perplexities about 
going to bed are capitally told. Here is the strange girl sitting in 
the kitchen, where the Gaffer has his bed in the corner, and where 
Jock has his shake-down on the floor. How can he undress and 
go to bed? His boots are by the fireside drying, and he dare not 
move May’sskirts to get at them. Conversation he has none. “Oo ay, 
the coos ‘il calve,” was all he could say when May asked him when 
the cows would calve, milk being “ gey scarce” ; so there he sits aud 
stares into the fire, and wishes he could get his boots to go out into the 
night, perhaps to the stable, where he might lie with the horses. 
At ten o’clock May says, “Gang tae bed, Jock.” Jock, who had 
been wanting to go to bed for the last hour, groans inwardly, but 
says nothing. At a ten May says again, “ Come, Jock, ye 
maun gang tae bed.” Then Jock groans aloud ; and May, guessing 
where the difficulty is, says, “ Ye needna mind me, man; gae an 

lie down. Ye needna pit aff yer breeks unless ye like, lad; but 
dinna mind me.” “And she got up and started Jock to his feet, 
and divested him of his fustian coat and waistcoat, and turned 
down his blankets ; and anon Jock lay down on his straw, keeping 
on his lower integuments, the subjects of his so t concern.” 
But he could not sleep. He lay with his eyes close shut, but he 
said to himself, “ I canna sleep wi’ that lass there” ; and it was only at 
morning time that he fell into a doze, to be awakened by his 
sister and her friend tickling his capacious nostrils with a straw. 
Then “ Betty said, ‘It’s five, Jock.’ The ‘bondager’ said, ‘Get 
up, Jock, or I'll get in ahint ye.” And Jock got up and went 
out, in love with May. In time he found means and voice to tell 
his love ; but only after a long and silent courtship, in which occur 
one or two misunderstandings, and the episode of a fair—where 
May follows her half-drunken brother and the recruiting sergeant 
into a booth, whereby Jock becomes jealous; and when he sees 
his “goodies” (his fairing to May) “skailled” on the floor, and 
the sergeant’s hand on May’s waist—May herself, good girl and 
virtuous as she is, so realistically indifferent to Jock’s jealousy and 
her own seeming levity—he walks indignantly out of the booth, 
and goes away home, disconsolate. After which he pays all his 
savings to buy off May’s brother, who had enlisted. When “ tells his 
love, and May consents to have him for her gude man, he takes her 
on his knees and kisses her, holding her there in his abashed and 
speechless way. But, “‘ while thus she sat with him in all loving- 
ness, Jock found himself oppressed, and full of stupidity and un- 
easiness. The maiden was of ample size and heavy, and Jock 
was unaccustomed to nursing ; and thus, when the weight of love 
had crushed his limbs for a little, during which he was lost in 
delight, he awoke to a sense of numbness and embarrassment. 
He knew that it could be cured only by shifting his position; 
but the position was altogether so novel and so delightful that in 
his stupid way he dared not shift it, and thus the numbness 
increased.” After a while, he shoved May off his knee almost fran- 
tically, and began to stamp about, by degrees “letting on” that 
“his leg was sleepin’.”” May has small-pox, and is dangerously ill, 
to Jock’s pathetic agony, but she recovers; and Betty goes wrong 
with a gauger, and has a baby, which Jock and May adopt as 
their own. For poor Betty is found dead in her bed in a lodging- 
house at Inderwick, whither she had gone to bear her sorrowful 
burden— more sorrow than shame—alone. Jock is bowed down 
with toil and care, but he marries May, and they have many chil- 
dren, all of whom die; the only one spared them being “ little 
Betty,” his poor dead sister’s “chance child.” 

We have spoken of this story at more length than we can speale 
of the others, because it is so exceedingly well told; because, while 
there is such an utter absence of affectation or finery in it, it is 
so full of pathos and humour. Indeed the same may be said of 
all the tales. The half-idiotic, lumpish Kate Rose, with her 
sweet little sister Bella, and Bella’s ne’er-do-weel poaching 
lover—the Dandy Drainer, light of love, glib of tongue, lax of 
principle, clever, vain, ambitious, and his own worst enemy; 

retty delicate Lizzie Mowat, with her childish love for “ Billie 

.’; Bella Bisset, and handsome Lexy Bain—they are all reab 
characters, and their stories are just the everyday stories of 
common life, made profoundly interesting by the sympathy and 
knowledge of the narrator. Every page has some graphic touch 
more or less striking ; and to those who care for this kind of thing at 
all Peasant Lafe will be found full of interest and pleasure. There 
is the character of Mrs. Durrand, or Deeran as the name is pro- 
nounced, the mother of the Dandy Drainer—the hard, untidy, 
strong-willed scold, who bullied her meek little tailor husband, 
“banged” her children and neglected them, but was quite 
superior to her lot in life, and never negiected family prayer or 
“the books.” She always conducted family worship herself, 


raying powerfully for grace to be bestowed on the tailor and her “olive 
and for especial “on our basket and on our store.” But 
such is the godless and heartless character of the people generally that they 
rather sneered at the tuilor’s wife ; and once, when she was admonishing a 
neighbour on the sin of prayer, the woman made answer, 
“It’s a’ true; i dinna Ps: Folk canna a’ thing; an’ I dinna 
ma man’s lug, though 1 aye clout ma bairns’ duds.” 
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But this book has not been written only to amuse; the author's 
chief desire is to draw attention to the miserable conditions in 
which the peasants of the North are brought up, housed, and 
maintained. The insufficient schooling, the innutritious diet, the 
wretched house accommodation, with its consequent temptations to 
vice, the perilous position of the “ bothy girl” —the girl who attends 
to the unmarried ploughmen or “ horsemen ” living in an outhouse 
on the farm—all these are the elementary ideas of which the stories 
are the outgrowth and ornament. In the midst of so much sickly 


and unnatural trash which goes under the name of novel-writing, a | 
hook like this comes as a real godsend. It is so thoroughly honest | 
and unaffected, such a simple bit of realism, that we trust we may | 


have many future productions as good by the same hand. If novel- 
writers find that nature succeeds better than that queer thing they 
dignify with the name of imagination, perhaps we shall see the 
tide begin to turn; and, as has been in the case of painting, the 
models of our best books will be again taken from real life, as they 
were in the days of Fielding and Scott,’of Goldsmith and Miss 
Austen. Peasant Life is a step in the right direction, an earnest 
of what we hope may prove a great future reform. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
QE of the most interesting and valuable of the many im- 


portant works annually executed and published at the | 


expense of the Government of the United States is Mr. J. Ross 
Browne's Report to the Secretary of the Treasury on the Resources 
of the States and Territories West of the Rocky Mountains.* 
With a staff of skilled assistants, Mr. Browne has surveyed the 
whole of this region, inquiring into the condition and returns of 
every branch of industry, the soil, climate, and natural productions, 
the prospects of agriculture, and the mineral wealth of the 
different States and ‘Territories; and the result of his labours is 
embodied in a blue-book of considerable size, and for the most 
part printed in small type, containing an amount of statistical 
and practical information which leaves little to be desired by 
those most interested in the fortunes of this very important and 
as yet comparatively unknown part of the vast territory of the 
Union. A few pages, however, would contain all that is of 
immediate value to European readers; and we could wish that 
our own Government, which takes the trouble to collect and 
publish for the benefit of the commercial classes very full reports 
from its diplomatic agents on the trade and industry of foreign 
countries, would make it its business to collect also, from time to 
time, the more important and practical portions of the information 
given to the world by American reports of this class, for the benefit 
of the over-crowded trades of this country, and the guidance of 
intending or possible emigrants. At present, English working- 
men know something of the prospects of labour and the conditions 
of life in the Atlantic States, which, having been long settled and 
being pretty thickly peopled, most resemble the Old World, and 
consequently afford the least advantage to those who find them- 
selves misplaced or redundant at home; while they know little or 
nothing of those regions of the Far West which offer them pre- 
cisely the field they desire for energy, skill, and industry, and 
where the means of attaining, not merely comfort, but wealth, are 
really open to every man of intelligence, activity, and resolution, 
They know that at this time the Atlantic States are sufli- 
ciently provided with manual, and overstocked with intellectual, 
labourers, and that, however high nominal wages may be, real 
wages are, from the depreciation of the currency and the high 
price of food, not very much better than in England. They 
are not sufficiently aware that there are parts of America, now 
accessible by steam or stage conveyances at no great ex- 
pense, where unskilled labourers can earn 300 dollars a year over 
and above the cost of their board and lodging, and where the 
wages of skilled labour range from 6/. to 12/. per month, also in 
addition to board. This is the case in the mining districts of the 
Pacific Slope; and in California itself, which is now almost as 
civilized and orderly as Illinois or Ohio, wages are so high that 
the least skilful agricultural labourer may enjoy a comfort, ease, 
and plenty hardly to be commanded by skilled artisans in England. 
As these facts are to be found in official documents, evidently 
compiled with great care by inquirers on the spot, and stamped 
with the authority of the Federal Government, it seems a pity that 
they should not be made known to those whom they most concern. 
The mineral wealth of the Pacific States and Territories is at 
present their chief attraction, and is likely long to employ the 
chief portion of their available industry. California to some ex- 
tent, and Oregon to a still greater, form exceptions to this rule; 
the excellent climate and fertile soil of the former having de- 
veloped various branches of agriculture into something more than 
equal rivalry with the gold-mining enterprise which was the first 
foundation of the fortunes of the State—vineyards, wheat-fields, 
and dairies flourishing as prosperously, and producing more largely, 
than in Europe, and silk promising to become, at no distant 
period, an important article of export; while Uregon “rather 
resembles the purely agricultural States of the West” than the 
mining States which border on the Rocky Mountains, In Utah 
the policy of the Mormons, rather than the nature of the country, 
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has made agriculture again the chief dependence of the people. 
But and Washington are likely. to 
raise no more food than is necessary to supply their mining popu- 
lation, and their progress will for a generation to come probably 
| depend entirely on the development of their mineral resources, 
' The first-named State, in particular, offers no temptation to the 
| farmer except that of a ready and lucrative market for produce 
| raised at a considerable cost, and only on a few scattered belts of 
_ fertile land. A considerable part of the surface of the State is 
utterly barren; it produces but little wood; its rivers often 
dwindle into a series of pools, and finally disappear in a swamp, 
and the want of water is a serious embarrassmeut both to mining 
and agriculture. It is worth notice that the necessities of the 
former have, in California and elsewhere, ministered not a little to 
the progress of the latter—canals and ditches, mace at great cost 
to supply water to the gold-diggings, having been made available 
for irrigation where farming would have been precarious, if not 
impossible, without it. Gold, silver, copper, and iron, as well as 
other minerals, are found here and there, in considerable quan- 
tities, throughout the country between the Rocky Mountains and 
the Pacific coast; and, as jan fe also abundant in particular 
there can be little doubt that, with the completion of the Pacific 
Railroad and the development of subsidiary means of transporta- 
tion, the production of metals from that region will rapidly in- 
crease as the limits at present imposed by the cost of conveyance, 
the scanty supply of labour, and the want of proper machinery and 
of cheap fuel are gradually extended. 

The same author has published a narrative of his Travels in 
1864 in these regions*, which, if less agreeable to the feelings of 
the inhabitants, and the interests of those concerned, as specula- 
tors, adventurers, or miners in the various gold and silver ledges, 
placers, and diggings which have engulfed so much money, and 
produced as yet such uncertain and precarious returns, will be 
much more suitable to the taste of the genera) reader. Mr. Ross 
Browne has plenty of the peculiar humour of his countrymen— 
a humour displayed less in single jests or particular flashes of wit 
than in a dry sarcastic tone pervading the entire work; and he 
has, besides, an ironical vein of his own which, if it is a little too 
laboured and too persistently maintained, does nevertheless render 
his narrative lighter and more readable than a story of travel in a 
country so barren, and presenting so few features of natural beauty 
and so little variety of human interest, might have been expected 
to prove. His descriptions of Tucson and Washoe, of the rough 
passages of life at the diggings, and of the dreary indolence and 
squalid contentment of the semi-Mexican settlements in those 
- of Arizoua which have not yet attracted an American popu- 
ation, aflord an advantageous opportunity for the use of this 
— style, where a dry matter-of-fact account would have 

een exceedingly dull, and would, moreover, have failed to 
convey anything like so lively an impression of the scene. The 
tone of cheerfulness thus imparted to a tale of constant and 
somewhat monotonous hardship and peril is not without its 
advantage; and the writer has the good taste to be perfectly 
serious where he has to speak of the graver tragedies which 
have cast a dark shade over the recent history of these regions. 
The horrors of these tragedies seem the more frightful that their 
victims are not soldiers and seamen, but comparatively peaceful 
settlers, on their way from one part to another of a civilized 
country, often accompanied by their families; and that in several 
cases the story first reaches their friends through the lips of a boy 
escaped by miracle from the massacre of his parents, or of a girl 
rescued, after long and cruel captivity, from the hands of those 
who had murdered her kindred Pefore her eyes. ‘The fierce and 
powerful tribe of the Apache Indians are masters of no small part 
of Arizona, and are animated by a deadly hatred to the whites, 
which finds vent, not like the fitful hostility of feebler or less 
ferocious tribes in occasional outbreaks of reckless and uncal- 
culating enmity, ending in severe retribution and a protracted 
period of comparative security, but in incessant, vigilant, unsparing 
warfare, signalized by all the features which render a struggle 
with savages so horrible to a civilized people ; the secret ambush, 
the constant danger of surprise, the attacks directed rather against 
unarmed and unsuspecting citizens and travellers than against 
armed posts or parties, the merciless cruelty which spares neither 
women nor children in the hour of victory, and aggravates the 
sullering of the victim by the utmost ingenuity of torture. No 
treaty, it is said, will bind these people; no peace is possible but 
that of extermination. Still it must be remarked that Mr. Ross 
Browne’s own narrative relates one case of consummate and 
unpardonable treachery—one gross violation of the usages of 
even savage warfare—the massacre of an enemy invited, under 
solemn assurances of safety, to a ful conference; and in 
that case the murderers were Americans, and the Indians were 
the victims, not the perpetrators, of the infamous stratagem. 
It is painful to find that a writer employed by the Federal 
Government on an official mission of great importance can relate 
such a deed without one word of reprobation; and still more 
painful to think that he can believe that such a treatment of the 
matter will be acceptable to his readers. One atrocity like this 
must suffice for years to render all attempts at negotiation hope- 
less. There are facts, too, fairly stated by Mr. Ross Browne, 


* Resources of the Pacific Slope. A Statistical and Descriptive S: 


of the Mines and Minerals, Climate, Topography, Agriculture, Commerce, 

Janufactures, and Miscellaneous Productions of the States and Territories 
West of the Rocky Mountains. With a Sketch of the Settlement and Ex- 
ploration of Lower California. By J. Ross Browne, aided by a Corps of 
Assistants, New York; Appleton & Co. London: Triibner & Co, 186g. 


* Adventures in the Apache Country: a Tour through Arizonu and 
Sonora, with Notes on the Silver oe yd of Nevada. By J. Ross Browne, 
Author of “ Yusef,” “ Crusoe’s Island,” &c. &c. Illustrated by the Author. 


r39. York: Harper & Brothers. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 
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which seem to show that the Indians, if well and honestly treated, 
are not irreclaimable, or necessarily doomed to perish before the 
white man. The Pimos, a tribe which has more than once shown 
itself capable of meeting the Apaches on equal terms, and of de- 
fending its land and property against their utmost efforts, has 
maintained friendly relations with the white men, cultivates a 
large extent of fertile ground with great diligence, and has fur- 
nished in a single year several hundred tons of corn to the American 
Government for the supply of its military posts in the West. The 

ossession of so large a surplus store of food implies no ordinary 
industry and intelligence, and some capacity for progressive civili- 
zation. It is clear, too, that at one period Arizona was the seat 
of a people that had made no inconsiderable advances in this 
direction. The remains of more than one city of some size, and 
of very extensive canals for the purposes of irrigation, prove that 
the ancient inhabitants must have been a race very far superior to 
the a occupants of the country ; and, coupled with the relics 
of the “ Mound-builders” in the Mississippi Valley, and with 
what is known of the habits and history of the ancient Mexicans, 
they suggest the idea that the continent south of the lakes, at least, 
belonged of old to a race that had advanced far beyond the 
condition and knowledge of the wild hunters and warriors who 
were found in possession when the earliest European adventurers 
crossed the Atlantic. Further investigations may add much to 
the scanty information which Mr. Ross Browne affords us on this 
most interesting question. In the meantime, his narrative is 
readable and amusing in itself, throws considerable light on the 
characier, condition, and prospects of the central States and 
Territories, and on the advantages they offer to immigrants and 
the qualities they require ; and the sketches of which it is full, if 
“ of superior merit, do really serve to illustrate and explain 

e text. 


Two other works of travel, ofa very different character,are among 
the more popular publications on our list. We have received the 
second volume of Mr. Bellows’s book The Old World in tts New 
Face *, relating the writer’s experiences and impressions in the 
course of his visit to Italy, and his further journey to Egypt, 
Palestine, Damascus, Greece, and Turkey. A journey so extensive 
was necessarily somewhat rapid, and the author's observations are 
consequently superficial, and contain little or nothing that is not 
tolerably familiar to European readers. He has a quick eye, a 
lively fancy, and a ready pen, and has really contrived to see a 
great deal, and to tell what he has seen with clearness and 
vivacity. Egypt and Syria are, however, as much within the 
beaten track of tourists in this generation as were Italy and Swit- 
zerland in the days of our fathers} and we hardly care to learn 
what a popular American preacher thinks of the Pyramids and 
the Cataracts, what value he attaches to the traditions which 
fix the locality of the principal incidents of Scripture, how con- 
temptuously he looks on the squabbles of Greeks and Latins for 
the custody of the Holy Places, how disgusted he was with some 
of their less rational ceremonies, and how strong is his prejudice 
against the doctrines and the rites of the Roman Church. Nor 
does he throw any new light on the allegation that “the Turk 
has no business in Europe,” nor yet on “the mismanagement of 
Otho,” or “the Constitution of the Greek Church.” 


Somewhat more both of interest and of real value attaches to the 
work of Dr. Freese on Palestine, Syria, and Asia Minor +, if only 
because the author has borrowed largely from the books of previous 
travellers, some of whom have left more graphic descriptions of the 
scenes they witnessed than he felt able to give, while others have 
really contributed to our knowledge of the questions to which 
these extracts refer. But Dr. Freese himself has recorded, with 
considerable care, and without spoiling the interest of the record 
by obtrusive criticism, the prevalent traditions regarding every spot 
of interest that he visited. The principal part of his book is devoted 
to an elaborate account of the various scenes consecrated by popular 
belief as the sites of every leading event in the New Testament 
history, and he has collected a good many modern legends and 
superstitions which are not, in their degree, without interest. The 
book is not, and does not profess to be, of the slightest value to the 
critical student; but the general reader who would be content, 
if he visited Palestine, to take on trust the localities assigned by 
the tradition of centuries to the Mount of Olives, Gethsemane, and 
Calvary, and the more trustworthy belief which points out the site 
of Jericho and Bethany, of the scenes of the Galilean ministry, of 
Jacob’s Well, and Abraham’s Tomb, may in the same spirit be 
gratified with the very careful description of these places to be 
found in the volume before us. Perhaps the least pleasant cha- 
racteristic of the book is the quarrelsome and bullying temper 
which the author displays towards the actual possessors of the 
Hoiy Land, and which prompts the lawless wish to force his way 
revolver in hand, to places held by Mahometan jealousy too saci 
for Christian approach, and the suggestion that the European 
Powers should enforce upon Turkey the duty of securing free 
access to every spot, no matter how sacredly regarded by Moslem 
exclusiveness, under pain of forcible expulsion trom the country. 
This temper too generally colours his views and language wherever 
Mahometans are concerned. 


* The Old World in its New Face. Impressions of Europe in 1867-1868. 
By Henry W. Bellows. New York: Harper & Brothers. London : Sampson 
Low, Son, & Marston. 1869. 

¢ The Old World. Palestine, Syria, and Asia Minor. Travel, Incident, 
Description, and History. By Jacob R. Freese, M.D., U.S. Commissioner to 
Paris Ltxposition, 1867. Philadelphia: Lippincott & Co. 1869. 


Walden * is an account of the author’s residence in a solitary 
cabin in the woods, on the shores of a lake or “pond” of that 
name, in Massachusetts; for the apparent egotism of which he 
excuses himself by pleading the frequent and curious inquiries of 
his Boston acquaintance as to the mode and motives of his life in 
so strange and secluded a spot. In a previous work Mr. Thoreau 
displayed a keen appreciation of the beauties of scenery and the 
enjoyments of a rural life, and a considerable power of describin 
them ; and those who read A Week on the Concord and Merrimac 
Rivers will easily be able to understand the nature and the merits 
of the present volume. 


Gray’s “School and Field Book of Botany” ¢ is an elementary 
treatise on a subject which forms, we believe, a much more 
usual part of a general education in America than here. It de- 
scribes, in the first place, the growth of plants; then, at consi- 
derable length, the morphology of their diflerent parts; then the 
nature of the various tissues of which they are com , and the 
anatomy of their parts; and, finally, the relations of the different 
species, their classification, and the mode of studying and recog- 
nising their several characters. The arrangement appears well 
suited to beginners; and the glossary at the end of the volume 
will obviate the perplexity which the commonest of technical 
terms, such as even an elementary writer can hardly avoid using 
at every turn, are apt to cause to the student at his frst initiation 
into a science distinguished by the complexity of its terminology. 

We had occasion some months ago to notice a former work of 
“Abraham Page,” ¢ and we need scarcely say more than that 
every one who has read that book will be sure to read “ Ben Eccles,” 
aud almost equally sure to enjoy it. Mr. Page’s stories have no 
great narrative interest ; if they had, his interminable digressions 
and frequent reflections would be resented by the reader as inter- 
ruptions to the tale; whereas they give it its principal charm. 
He is not a professed humorist; he makes few or no jokes, 
and never labours to be funny; but his sketches of character, 
whether in eccentric individuals or every-day family groups, are 
delightful in their dry, half-pathetic, half-sarcastic humour. The 
occasional bits of paradoxical mischief which diversify his pages— 
as when he pauses to insist that “ all first-rate liars have red or 
sandy hair”—are equally agreeable, and equally characteristic. 
This species of writing is distinctively American, and we know 
of no English author to whom the biographer of Ben Eccles can 
be in any way compared. 

A larger number than usual of religious works of a minor class 
conclude our list. The Search after Truth§ deals first with the 
usual arguments in defence of revealed religion and the credibility 
of Scripture, and then with the proper relation of Christianity to 
the business and amusements of this life—a matter on which 
American and English theologians are apt to take very different 
views. Jteason and Faith || is intended as a contribution to the 
defence of the latter against “a proud and godless Rationalism.” 
We have also a small volume of Lessons from Daily Life 4, and a 
collection of Sermons by the late Dr. Shepard of Maine **, to 
which is prefixed a Memorial Discourse by one of his friends. 


* Walden. By Henry D. Thoreau, Author of “A Week on the Concord 
and Merrimack Rivers.” Boston: Fields, Osgood, & Co., Successors to 
Ticknor & Fields. London: Triibner & Co. 1869. 

+ First Lessons in Botany and Vegetable Physiology. Tlustrated by over 
360 Wood Engravings, from Original Drawings, by Isaac Sprague. To 
which is added a copious Glossary, or Dictionary of Botanical Terms. By 
Asa Gray, Fisher Professor of Natural History in Harvard University. 
New York: ‘Tierson, Phinney, Blakeman, & Co. Chicago: Griggs & Co. 
London: ‘Triibner & Co. 1868. 

t What I Know about Ben Eccles, By Abraham Page. Philadelphia : 
Lippincott & Co. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1869. 

§ Search after Truth. Addressed to Young Men. By George W. 
Egleston. New York: Putnam & Son. London: Sampson Low, Son, & 
Marston. 1869. 

|| Reason and Faith; or, the Two Lights, By the Author of “Struggles 
for Life.’ Philadelphia: Lippincott & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 
1869. 

| Lessons from Daily Life. By Emily E. Hildreth. Philadelphia : 
Lippincott & Co. London: ‘Triibner & Co. 1869. 

** Sermons by the late Rev. George Shepard, Professor in Theological 
Seminary, poh Me. With a Memorial by Prof. D. 8. Talcott. Boston : 
Nichols & Noyes. London: Tiiibner & Co. 1868. 


NOTICE. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected communica- 
tions; and to this rule we can make no exception, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ME. CHARLES DICKENS'S FAREWELL MORNING 
RE 


GS, May 1,8, and 22.—In hi with a 1 wish, Mr. 
cu ART ESDICK Ens. will Read in St. James's Saturday Afternoons, May 1,8, and 22, at 
Three o'clock exactly. Sofa Stalls, 7s.; Stalls, Buleony, 38.; Admission, Is.—Programmes 
and Tickets at Chappell & Co.'s, 50 New Bond Street; Keith, Prowse, & Co.'s, 48 Cheapside; and 
at Austin’s, 8 Piceadilly. 


M®*. CHARLES DICKENS’S FAREWELL READIN Gs 
St. ¥ 1.—LAST EVENING READING but SIX on Tuesday nex 
i t Right o'clock, an r lo 
Stalls, bs. Balcony, 38.; Admission, 1s.—Tickets at Chappell 
Core, $0 New Bond Street; and at’ Austin's, 26 Piceadilly. 
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WILL OPEN ON MONDAY NEXT, APRIL 26, 
"THE SIXTY-FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the 


SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WA'TER-COLOURS, at their Gallery, 5 Pall Mall East. 


WILLIAM CALLOW, Secretary. 


(THE INSTITUTE of PAINTERS in WATER- COLOURS, 
Pall Mall-—The THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION NOW OPEN, Daily, 


from Nine to 


ission, 1s.; Catalogues, 


JAMES FAHEY, Secreiary. 


Dore GA GALLERY, 35 New Bond Street.—The EXHIBITION 


of PICTURES y! GUSTAVE DORE, will OPEN at the New Gallery, on Monday, 


April 26. From Ten to 


ix daily.— Admission 


» ls. 


FYREN CH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall.—The SIXTEENTH 
NNUAL EXH of PICTURES. he of Artists of the French and 


Flemish Schools, is NOW 


SINAL, EGYPT, the ALPS, 


including a large New Picture 


of MONT BLANC.—An EXHIBITION of WORKS" by ELIJAH WALTON.—Pall 


Mall 48 Pall 
Catalogue), 


1 (Mr. W. M. THOMPSON'S), trom Ten till Six. Admission (with 


(THE LATE GEORGE H. THOMAS. — PAINTINGS, 


WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, and SKETCHES, including those lent by Hen 
Masxsry, ON VIEW, io8 New Bond ‘Street, over the | German’ Gallery. —Adinission, Is. 


ROYAL LITERARY FUND. 


—The EIGHTIETH ANNI- 


VERSARY DINNER of the Corporation will take place in Willis’s Rooms, on 
‘Wednesday, May 5; the Right Hon. Lord STANLEY, M.P., i n'the Chair. 


First List of Stewards. 


JAMES P. ALLEN, Esq. 

Sir HENRY LACON ANDERSON,K.C.S.1. 
BAYLE BERNARD, Esa. 

HUGH BIKLEY, Esq., M.P. 

HENRY L. BISCHOFFSHEIM, Esq. 
Professor BLACKIE, M.A. 

Kev. JOHN HENRY BLUNT, M.A. 

GEORGE BOHN, Esq., F.L.S., 


G.S. 
BERSAMIN BONDCABBELL, Esq.,M.A., 
Dr. COLLINGWOOD, M.A., 


FREDERICK WILLIAM COZENS, Esq. 

T. F. DILLON CROKER, Esq., F.S.A,, 
F.R.G.8. 

Colonel FRANCIS CUNNINGHAM. 

CHARLES L. EASTLAKE, Esq., M.I.B.A- 

EDWARD CHRISTOPHER EGERTON, 
Esq., M.P. 

The Hon, WILBRAHAM EGERTON,M.P, 

The Earl of ELLESMERE. 

JOSEPH ELLIS, Esq. 

CHARLES J. FREAKE, Esq. 

CHARLES WYNNE FINCH, Esq. 

JOHN P. GASSIOT, Esq., Jun., F.R.G.S. 

Right Hon. Lord Justice GIFF — 

GEORGE GODWIN, Esq., F.R. 

LEWIS GHUNEISEN, 
F.R.G 

FREDERICK LEIGH HUTCHINS, Esq. 


His_ Excellency the Hon. REVERDY 
JOUNSON, American Minister. 

Most Hon. the Marquis of SDOWNE. 

W. E. H. LECKY, Esq., M.A. 

wigan LETHBRIDGE, Esq., M.A., 


R.A.S 
Rev. HENRY 7D Be LIDDON, M.A. 
WILSON LLOYD, E 


Vice-Chancellor Sir RICHARD MALINS. 
WILLIAM M'MURRAY, Esq. 

LEWIs J. M. MASON, Esq. 

HUGO F. MEYNELL-INGRAM, Esq., 


M.P. 
CHARLES HENRY MILLS, Esq., M.P. 
His Grace the Duke of NORFOLK, E.M. 
FREDERIC OUVRY, Esq., F.S.A 
THOMAS | HENRY ALLEN POYNDER, 


Exq., M.A. 
JAMES’ RAE, Esq. 
HOKMUZD RASSAM, Esq. 
The Very Kev. the Dean of ST. PAUL'S. 
JAMES SAMUELSON, Esq. 
ONLEY SAVILL-ONLEY, Esq., M.A. 
The Hon, Mr. Justice MONTAGU SMITH. 
WILLIAM SMITH, Esgq., F.S.A. 
WILLIAM TIPPING, Esq., M.P. 
Rev. H. FANSHAWE TOZER, M.A. 
WILLIAM TROTTER, Esq., M.R.L. 
His Excellency M. VAN DE WEYER. 
RALPH WARD-JACKSON, Esq., M.P. 


wom 21s. each, may be obtained at the Chambers of the Corporation, 4 Adelphi Terrace, 


OCTAVIAN BLEWITT, Sec. 


GENERAL BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter for the Relief of Distressed Artists, their Widows 
and Orphans, 


President—Sir FRANCIS GRANT, P.R.A. 


The FIFTY-FOURTH ANNUAL FESTIVAL, in aid of the Funds of this Charity, will 
take place on Saturday, May 8, in Willis’s Rooms, St. James’s, at Six o'clock ; 


The Right Hon. Lord JOHN MANNERS, M.P., in the Chair. 


Stewards, 1869. 

Arthur W. Hon, J.C. Hook. Esq., R.A. 

Signer Boson: homas Johnson, Esq. 
John B. ll Esq. John lie, Esq. 
a R, Clayton, Esq. Sir Coutts Lindsay, Bart. 

H. A. — Esa. Charles G. Lewis, Esq. 
Thomas C Jooper, Esq. rthur J. Lewis, Esq 
Henry A. Dar bishire, Esq. Arthur J. Payne, Esq. 
Charles Deschamps, Esq. . Q. Orchardson, Esq., A.R.A. 
Alfred Elmore, RAs Henry Rougier, Esq. 
George Fisher, Esq. John Sedgwick, Esq. 
William Gale, he Frederick Tayler, ksq. 
John Garford, Esq William Cave Thomas, Esq. 
Henry Graves, Esq. 
Dinner on Table at Six precisely. 


JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, R.A., Honorary Secretary. 
FREDERIC WAITE MAYNARD, Assistant-Secretary. 


‘Tickets, including Wines, 21s. each ; to be had of the Stewards and the Assistant-Secretary, 
from whom all particulars relating to the Institution may be obtained. 


"THE CAMDEN SOCIETY, 


for the PUBLICATION of 


EARLY HISTORICAL and LITERARY REMAINS. 


President. 
WILLIAM TITE, Esq., M.P., V.P.S.A., &c. 
‘The ANNUAL GENERAL a will be held at 25 Parliament Street, Westminster, 


on Saturday next, May 1, at Four 


WILLIAM J. THOMS, Hon. Secretary. 


The following Books have lately been issued to the Members: 


I. HISTORY FROM MARBLE. Being Ancient and Moderne Funerall Monuments ir 
England and Wales, by Tuomas Fouesimile in Photo-Lithozraphy, by 


Baooxs. With an Introduction by J. G. 


icnois, F.S.A. Part IL. completing the W 


I. DOCUMENTS CONNECTED WITH JAMES THE Fiper" S$ RELATIONS WITH 
GERM ANY. Part II. Edited by Samven Rawson Ganoinen, Esq. 


TIT. DIARY OF , of the Middle Temple, of Bradbourne, Kent, 


Barrister-at-Law, } 
presented to 
jety. 


from the Original 
the Camden Society by Wittiam ‘Tire, Esq., M 


by Joun Bruce, Esq., and 
.S., F.S.A., President of the 


*«* Copies of Mr. 's Edition of the * PROMPTORIUM the Three 


Parts in 


e Volume, half-morocco, Roxburghe Style, may be 


by Members on appli- 


cation to Messrs. NICHOLS, 25 Parliament Street, Westminster, at the price of 15s. per Copy. 


Copies of DINELEY’S HISTORY FROM MARBLE may also be obtained by Gentlemen 
who are not Members of the Camden Society at the price of 18s. each Part. 


lemen who are not rs of 


Gent! the C 
“ PROMPTORIUM PARVULORUM at each. 


For these early application is desirable. 


amden Society may procure Copies of the 


Subscription to the CAMDEN SOCIETY is 20s. per Anam, Berable in advance on 
from 


The 
let May in 
ail Subssriptions are to be paid 


All Communications on the ect of Sub 


for Prospectuses, 
to Messrs. NICHOLS. ‘% Parliament Street, to whom 


ntlemen desirous ot 


aa 


d to JOHN goves 


NICHOLS, 


to be 
, a8 above, and all Post Office Orion for the payment of the same to be m: 


payable at the Post Office, ‘Parliament Street, 5.W. 


AXtT- -UNION of LONDON.—The ANNUAL GENFRAL 
MEETING, to receive the Council's Report, and to distribute the Amount subscribed for 
the Purchase of Works of Art, will be held at the ee Theatre Royal, Adelphi, on ‘Tuesday, 


April 27, at 
The Receipts for the current year wil 
riend 
414 West Strand. 


-past Eleven for Twelve o'clock, nf the kind permission of 


ENJAMIN 
procure Admission for Mem and 


LEWIS POCOCK, 
ANLRUBUS, } Hon. Secs. 


[April 24, 1869. 


own. SERVICE and ARMY. — Mr. Ww. M. LUPTON 
or of “English History and Arithmetic for Competitive Examinations") has 
GEN tRRMEN preparing for all Departments of both Services.—Address, !5 Beaufort Build- 


ings, deg 
M 4 ¥ & 2 C L LE @ E. 
The | SECOND TERM wi will il commence on Friday, April 30. 

“A LVERN COLLEGE, 
. President and Visitor—The Lord Bishop of WORCESTER. 
Head-Master—The Rev. ARTHUR FABER, M. fn late Fellow and Tutor of 

New College, Oxf 
Full information on application to Henry Areawe, Esq., the Secretary. 


| )NIVERSITY COLLEGE LONDON SCHOOL. 
Head-Master—T. HEWITT KEY, M.A.., F.R.S. 
Vice-Master_E. R. HORTON, M.A., Fellow of St. Peter's College, Cambridge. 

The SUMMER TERM will bezin for New Pupils on Tuesday, April 27,at930a.m. The 
School (for the better accommodation of which a portion of the South vaing of the Colleze has 
recently been erected) is very near the Gower Street Station of ea ~~ ‘rca Railway, and 
+ a a minutes’ walk of the Termini of several ot .er Railw: 

uil infor the Courses given in the 
School. other may be obtained at the Uffice of the College. 
JOHN ROBSON, B.A. avenieg to the Council. 


NDIAN and HOME CIVIL SERVICE, the LINE, &c.— 


A TUTOR, of great experience a ecess, has now ceveral VACANCIES, He will 
Reterence that every Pupil under his tuition = pass the above Examinations with credit.— 
eterences to successful Pupils. —Apply to. 46 Regent Street, W. 


EX VGINE ERING, TELEGRAPHIC, and FOREST SER- 
VI 


CES of IN A. CANDIDATES for these Examinations are specially 
atthe HARTLEY I TITUTION, Southampton.— Address, Paincipa. 


NAVAL CADETS. — EAST MAN'S ROYAL NAVAL 
At the Examination in August ey BOIL than ONE ONE- rourTH of ALL the Successful 


PASSED from J Eastman’s R.N. A 
e E oD last ONE THIRD of ALL the SUCCESSFUL NAVAL 
CADETS passed from Eastman’s, 
At the last Examination ONE-THIRD of ALL the SUCCESSFUL NAVAL CADETS 
passed from Eastman’s Academy. 
Pupils took 2nd, 3rd, 9th, 11th, vn, ac. Places, and Ist Place at Competitive Examination. 
for every information, address Dr. SPICKERNELL, as above. 


CONTIN ENTAL PREPARATION for the ARMY, NAVY, 
CIVIL SERVICE, INDIAN TELEGRAPH, &c.—The Rev. A. F. THOMSON, BA. 
Oxon, Chaplain of Avranches, France, Author of the “ English S 
Lite,” &c., having lately passed ‘Two Candidates—Army, 2nd in French, 8th in order (4,419 
tharks), out of 180 successful Competitors; Indian Telegraph, Ist in French, 6th in order, out 
of 30 Competitors—has VACANCIES, —Address, Chateau du Quesnoy, Avranches, France. 


(First-Class) in GERMANY, including thoro 


rench, German, Classics, Mathematics, ys Sclenees, Drawing, Gym 
Music, = Liberal ‘fable. Kind and Treatment, an best’ Socicty. 
London.—Address, Pastor Vimar, foreign Schools “46 Reg 
treet, 


J, OLKESTONE.—The Rev. ©. L. ACLAND, M.A. of Jesus 

College, Cambridge, and Mr. W, J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. of Lincoln College, Oxford 

late Principal of the Bombay, prepare PUPILS for the Indian Ci vil 
Service and other C E and 


HE Rev. W. WILLOOK, D. D., formerly Fellow of Trinity 


College, Dublin, receives PUPILS to Hee with and prepare for the Examinations for the 
India Civil Service, Artillery and Engineers, the Line, vg A and Open Scholarships in the 
Universities. Among the y Dr. Witrock's Pupiis are included 
three Fellowships and ten Mathematical and two Mental Moral Science senior 
ships in the University of Dublin; and, by his latest Pupil, tw 
Cambridge and an India Civil Service wether sartioulars furnished applica: 
tion, by letter or personaily, to Dr. Wittock, 42 Elgin Road, Notting Hill, London, 


MATHEMATICS and SCIENCE.—Mr. R. A. PROCTOR, 

Author of “ Saturn and its System,” “ Sun Views of the Earth,” &c. &c. Cenemenc}> 
London, xc., gives INST «U 

Maaisrea, 


Wrangler rt Scholar of St. John's, Cambridge, and King’s, 
TION in NATURAL PHILOSOPHY and the above.— 
Mansions, 


A MARRIED CLERGYMAN, late Scholar of Corp. Ch. Coll. 
moderate.—Address, Rev. A. C., 35 Blandford Square, London. 


‘A LATE RUGBY EXHIBITIONER, and Scholar of his 


Jersey. 
HOME EDUCATION, Bath.—The WIDOW of a Military 
flicer, residing in the vicinity of Buh. Situation most healthy, wishes for One or Two 
LIT’ TLE GIRLS Educate with her own Two Daughters. An efficient Resident Governess.— 
Address, E. G. B., Post Uffice, Bath. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, Ireland. —The PROFESSORSHIP 
of LATIN in the aunt 's College, Galway, being now vacant, CANDIDATES + that 
are requested to foiward their ‘Testimonials to the Unper Secnetany, Dublin Castle, 

on or before Angus 1, 1869, in order that the sume may be submitted to His Sueclioner the 
LigutENa 
v1 Candid: te ho may be selected for the above Professorship = J nnd to enter 
his duties nddate'who ym to assist in conducting the Examinations at ‘3 Uni 
which begin on the last J'uesday in September = 


Dublin Castle, April 16, 1369. 


FPINBURGH | A ACADEMY. — The DIRECTORS of the 


DINBURGH ACADEMY a: ue poepared 0: to receive Applications for the Situation cf 
FRENCH MASTER, from which Mr. Mactrop h his of Retiring at 
the close of wd resent Session.. The new French "Master will not be required to enter on his 
duties till Oc r i,but A d by Twenty Copies ef Testimonials, must 
be lodged on befure May with Mr. Avexanpen Brown, Clerk to the e 
Andrew Square, Edinburgh, who will also give full particulars as to the lo 


A GERMAN PIANOFORTE PLAYER wishes to undertake 


TION of a First-class SCHOOL or COLLEGE in Town or Country. References 
A.B. W. Post Office, Ladbroke Grove, Notting Hill. 


to Schools.— Address, A. B. W., 


po ) LITERARY GENTLEMEN, AUTHORS, PUBLISHERS, 
id. havi had rs 
AUCOUNTS it “authors, and Works = Commission in-various Wholesale 
ih posting and sing t A A ounts either in London or in the Country. 
J. M. &4 Offord Road, 


CRYSTAL PALACE.—The Magnificent Suite of PUBLIC 
and PRIVATE DINING ROOMS, which have been Redecorated by Messrs. Jackson 
‘Private Dinners, ad Wedding Breakfasts served in the, highest style 


& Grauam, will be OP 
Déjeuners, Banquets, 
of the Gastronomic Art 
Wines of the Choic est Vintages. 
Whitebait in Pertection. 
BERTRAM & ROBERTS, Refreshment Department.! 


[/FRACOMBE HOTEL.—REDUCED TARIFF until the 
of May. Delightful Location at all times, and especially attractive in Spring.— 
BOHN, Ilfracombe, North Devon. 


H YpRopatiy. —SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill, 


S.W. Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. Turkish Baths. 


CAN NCER HOSPITAL (Free), founded 1851—Brompton, and 
167 Piccadilly, 8. W. = Ly» but only 40 occupied for WANT of FUNDS. More than 

Lord Chamberlain's Ofc, St, James's Palace. 
Order, H. J. JUPP. 


MAYALL'S PORTRAITS, all Sizes, from the Life Size to the 
—= Miniature, TAKEN DAILY, 224 Regent Street, London, and 91 King's Road , 
Brighton.—Charges moderate. 
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THE AGRA BANK, Limited. — Established in 1838. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 

Heap Orrice—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
Bankers—Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE, & CO., and BANK OF ENGLAND. 
Drancngs in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
Hong Kong. 

cou! kept at the Head Office on the Terms customary with London Bankers, 
and Correa seailowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100. 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz.: 
at per ont. per ann., to menthe’ 


At 5 ditto ditto ditto ditto 
tional Sate hand longer periods than Twelve Months, particulars of which may be 
Bills ab the curvent day a of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
ve 8 purchased or sent for collec 

Purchases effected in’ British and Forgan Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the safe custody of the same undertak 

Tnterest drawn,and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay: ona Pensions realized. 

Every Tad of B and Money Agency, British and Indian, 
transac 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 
PHEN IX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and Charing Cross. 
Established 1782. 


Insurances effected in all partsofthe World. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 


LEGAL and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR, E.C. 
Policies of this Society are guaranteed by very ample Funds, receive Nine-tenths of the 
total Profits as Bonus; enjoy peculiar “ Whole-World” and other distinctive privileges; and 
are protected by special conditions against liability to future question. 


Invested Funds £1,540,000 
Annual Income ...... 200,000 
LOANS ARE GRANTED ON THE SECURITY OF LIFE INTERESTS OR 
REVERSIONS. 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 
ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 


(Established a.v.1720, by Charter of King George I., and confirmed by Special 
Acts of Parliament.) 
Curr Orrice—ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON ; Baancu—29 PALL MALL. 


Fine, Live, and Maaine Assurances on liberal terms. 
Juty. been made to give the Assured the full benefit of 


the re ion 

No Charge is made ‘for Fire Policy or Stam samp. 

Life Assurances with or without participe: on in Profits. 

Divisions of Profit every Five Yea 

Any sum up to £15,000 insurable on nthe same Life 

The Nee bear the cost of Policy Stamps and Medical Fees. 

A libera pertictpation in Profits, with the guarantee of a large invested Capital Stock, and 
exemption, under Royal Charter, from the liabilities of partnership. 

The advantages of modern practice, with the security of an Office whose resources have been 
by of nearly aCentury and a Half, 

Prospectus and Table of Bonus will be forwarded on application. 
ROBERT P. STEELE, Secretary. 


[ MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 
Branca Orrice—16 PALL MALL, LONDON. 
Instituted 1820. 

A. - outstanding Sums assured by this Company, with the Bonuses accrued thereon, amount 

to about £2,800,000, and the Assets, consisting entirely of Investments in First-class Securities, 
amount to upwards of £950,000. 

The Assurance Reserve Fund alone is equal to more than nine ead the Premium Income. 

It will hence be seen that ample Secuarry is guaranteed to the Policy-holders. pitention is 
invited to the Prospectus of the Company, from which it will capear that all kinds of Assur- 
ances may be effected on the most moderate terms and the most liberal condi! 

The Company also grants Annuities and Endowments. 

Prospec' be the Offices as above, and of the Agents throughout the 


ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


ABOLITION of FIRE INSURANCE DUTY. 
IMPERIAL FIRE OFFICE, 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, and 16 and 17 PALL MALL. 
Instituted 1803. 
SUBSCRIBED AND INVESTED CAPITAL, £1,600,000, 
Insurances can be effected on every descri| pice of Property at Home or Abroad at Mode- 
= ates of Fenton, and entirely Free o' uty after Midsummer next ; meanwhile, the 
t proportion of Duty will ~” charged provisionally. 
Claims and settled. 
Loss or damage by Gas Ex jon made good. or Champ. 
The usual Commission Gaede 
Insurances. 


rokers effecting Foreign and Ship 
JAMES HOLLAND. Superintendent. 


UNION INSURANCE COMPANY, 
FIRE and LIFE. 
Established 1824, and Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
LONDON, 37 CORNHILL ; EDINBURGH : AND DUBLIN. 
CAPITAL, FIVE MILLIONS STERLING. 

Invested Funds at August 1, 1868 £1,065,613 

Annual Revenue from all sources..... 225,328 

Amount of Life Insurances in force .. 


aud all other infi 
Company's Agents. 


By Order of the Directors, 
ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 
JOHN JACKSON, Assistant-Secretary. 


_QUERICAL, MEDICAL, GENERAL LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
13 ST. JAMES'’S SQUARE, LONDON, 8.W. 
Chairman—Right Hon, JOHN ROBERT MOWBRAY, M.P. 
WILLIAM BOWMAN, Eszq., F.R.S. 
Sopa Sir CHARLES LOCOCK, Bart., D.C.L., F.R.S. 
Extracts from the Report of the Directors, presented at the Annual General Meeting 
held on November 27, 1868 : 
1. The —— x of £412,345 was d b Sor A of which £307,395 was completed, at 
ms producing i £10,067 per A 
2. The omauat nt paid under Claims by death va £100,883, being the smallest since 1860, whilst 
the a of management and all other outgoings were even less than for many years 


3. On'the A “other hand, the Income was raised to ete petettiionting that its increase was 
y abatements of premium which did not take effect in the previous year, and 
by the cessation of ——— on the large sum pai as E 1867, 
4. The Surplus Income was ve d to £93,152, a sum exceeding by 
mye 6 than £8,000 any previews Surplus pi the forty-four years of the Society 


3 The Accumulated Fund was thereby increased to £1,598,906. 


=... Sollowing are among the distinctive features of the Society: 

CREDIT SYSTEM.—On ong Folies for the whole of Life, where the age does not exceed 
Sixty, one halt of the Annual Premiums during the first Five years may remain on credit. 

ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES may be effected, without Profits, by which the Sum 
my becomes payable on the attainment of a specified age, or at death, w ver event 

ret happen. 
INVALID LIVES may be assured at rates proportioned to the increased risk. 
PROMPT SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS.—Claims paid Thirty days after proof of Death. 


Tables of Rates and Forms of Proposal can be obtained of any of the Society's Agents, or of 
GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secret 

13 St. James's Square, London, 8.W. pe 
OMPENSATION in Case of INJURY, and a Fixed SUM 
in Case ATH, caused by Aosternt of an ind, may be secured by a Policy of the 
Rawat PASSENGERS ASSURA COMPA Y. An Annual Payment of £3 to 

%e. Ingures £1,000 at Death, and an Wiates at the ae of £6 per Week for Injury. 
Orricus—64 CORNUILL anv 10 REGENT STREET. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


OVERLAND ROUTE.—COMMUNICATION by STEAM 
with INDIA, One 4. JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, &c., vid EGYPT, from SOUTH- 
AMPTON and MARSEILLES. 

The PENINSULAR eo ORIENTAL STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY BOOK 
PASSENGERS, and receive Cargo and Parcels, by their Steamers for 


From Southam: From Marseilles. 
GIBRALTAR Every — = 
Every Sunday, at 7 a.m. 
” ” 
” 


Saturday, April 3,2 p.m. Sunday, April 11,7 a.m. 
alternate { ‘And alternate 


| 
Saturday, April 17,2 p.m. Sunday, April 25,7 a.m. 
Saturday thereafter. Sonday thereafter. 


Arrangements ry been made with the British India Steam Navigation Company, 
Passengers, Cargo and Parcels are now booked through to any of the Ports touched at by that 
Company's Steamers. 


fall to Freigh , and Insurance, at the "s Offices, 
arti — ty ight, nsu cooly Company's 


—A Waistcoat Pocket Box of Twelve 
me na 10s. 6d. ; Pocket Sable Brushes, 5s. and 7s. 6d.; Silver Pencil and Brush Case 
4 & NEWTON, 38 Rathbone Place, London. And local Artists’-Colourmen. 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 
J OSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


MESSRS. THRUPP & MABERLY respectfull inform 

‘srs. ark Lane, which wili in future be transac t their 
old-established Coach Factory, 29 269 Oxford Street, aad 33 George Street, Fh Square. 


MESSRS. RIGBY & ROBINSON, of 7 Park Lane, 


Coac' rs, beg to announce to their esteemed Friends and Pam om the ~*~ 
TRANSFERRED" their a ae to Messrs. THRUPP & MABERLY, of 269 
Street, who ' will conduct it and ly, with the assistance of Mr. ROBINSON. 
STAIN ED GLASS WINDOWS and CHURCH 
DECORATIONS. 


HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE, 
GARRICK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
INustrated Catalogue, post free, 3s. 6d. 

PRIZE MEDAL—LONDON AND PARIS. 


RODRIGUES’ MONOGRAMS ARMS, CRESTS, and 


ADDRESSES Designed, and Steel Dies Engraved as Ge ms. NOTE PAPER and 
EXVELOPES Stamped iu Colour and Tiuminated in the Art. 


Cc PLATE elegantly engraved, and 100 Su weree inted, for 4s. 
Stamped with Crest or Address, in the latest Fashio: 
STATIONERY of every Description, of the very ‘best q juality. 
At HENRY RODRIGUES’, 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


D. MARSHALL’S LADIES’ BOOTS, 
MADE, » AND MODERATE PRICE. 
astic tton, Toes, 1 
nein Enamelled or Glove Kid for or Sie, Elastic Bouts, 
Single Pair Free to.any Part of the Kingdom by Sample Post. on receipt of Paper Pattern 
THOMAS D. MARSHALL, 192 OXFORD STREET, LUNDON, W. 


S'LVER FIR and PATENT ENAMELLED BEDROOM 
URNITURE.—See our New Coloured USTRATED CATALOGUE of these 
ou and fashionable Suites. enamelled in imitation of the choicest Woods, so artistically 
as to be equal to them in effect and durability, and at half the, 
Forwarded gratis and free from IN CRAWCOUR & Co., Cabinet Manufacturers, 


73.and 75 Brompton Road. Established 
of Gene: ral ire, Carpets, Bedding 
May be had gratis. 


Printed and 


.—See also our Illustrated Catalogue 
(Carriage free), 500 Designs, with Prices and | Estimates. 


(Cooks FOUR EGGS | on the E BREAKFAST TABLE in 
MA4?PPIN & WEBB, Sole "Makers “of the EGG STEAMER, 


at 208., 25s., and: 30s. each, Electro-Plated on Nickel Silver. 


Alt ARTICLES EXCHANGED if NOT APPROVED OF. 
Observe the Address. MAPPIN & WEBB. 
OXFORD STREET SHOW ROOMS, Nos. 77 and 78. 
CITY WAREHOUSE, CORNHILL, Nos. 71 and 72. 


DPN ER, DESSERT, BREAKFAST, TEA, and TOILET 
CES. lewest and Best Pat teres on view. 
The Stock has been GLASS in great or past 
A large assortment ORNAMENTAL Goo! GOODS, con with beauty. 
ALFRED B. PEARCE, 39 LUDGATE HILL, E.C. Established 1760. Ss 


ROBBERIES.—CHUBB’S JEWEL SAFES for 
give the Greatest from the Attecksof Burglars. All Sizes, 
om £7 upwards.—CHUBB & SON, Makers to the Queen, 57 St. Paul's 


LIDE LOCK.—ADOLPH FRANKAU & COMPANY’S 
PATENT.—We, the  underdened, hereby acknowledge the validity of this PATENT. 4 
undertake not to sell an: all Messrs. ADOLP! 
FRANKAU & COMPA tobe an infringement of said PATENT, and not to make, or 
allow to be made for us, any more of such Goods. 
Dated this 15th day of April, 1869, M. WOLFSKY & CO. 


BEDSTE: ADS, BEDDING, and FURNITURE.—WILLIAM 
8. BURTON'S Stock on Show of IRON and BRASS penetasns and CHILDREN’S 
stands for | or of prices. mf, also supplies 

Patent Tron Bedsteads. fitted with Seat Joints and patent backing, from 12s. each. 
Ornamental Iron and Brass Bedsteads in great variety, om Htento to £ 

Complete Suites of Bed-room F erniture in 
Dest. siways on ow, M S. BURTO his Man 

man 

4s. thet set of 


ATHS and TOILET WARE.—WILLIAM S. BURTON 


has ONE LARGE SHOW-ROOM devoted exclusively to the display of BATHS and 
TOILET WARE, The Stock of each » at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever 
submitted to the Public, and marked a' te w: 
make his establishment the most isting hished in this country. Portable Showers, 7s. 6d.; 
Pillar Showers, £3 to £5 128.; Nursery, 15s. to 32s.; Sponging, 14s. to 32s.; Hip, 14s. to Sis. 6d. 
A large assortment of Gas Furn: ry. ot and Cold Plunge, Vapour, and ‘and Camp Shower Baths. 
Pollet Ware in great variety, from Iée. 5s. 6d. to 45s. the set of Three. 


Ws 8. BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING 
by by appointment, to the Prince of Wales, vende a CATA; 


AND BRITANNIA METAL GOODS, 
DISH COVERS, HOT-WATER DISHES, 
STOVES AND FENDERS, 
MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, 
KITCHEN RANGES, 
LAMPS, GASELIERS, 
TEA TRAYS, URES AND KETTLES, 
TABLE CUTLER 
CLOCKS AND CANDELABRA, 
BATHS AND TOILET WARE, 
IRON AND BRASS BEDSTEADS, 
BEDDING AND BED-HANGINGS, 
BED-ROOM CABINET FURNITURE, 
With List of Prices, and Plans of the Twen 39 Oxford ‘Street, W.; 
4, and 6 Piece and! Newman Yard, London. 
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DEN, CHRONOMETER, WATCH, me CLOCK MAKERS 


Sete Her ay Saioes y, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, ond” H.1.M. the Emperor of Russia; and 
Great Giosie for the Houses of Parliament. 


. 61 Strand, and 34 and 35 Royal Exchange, London. - 

£8. d. £s. d. 

Gold Lever Watches, from.......... 16 16 ri) ver Lever Watches, from ........ 550 
Gold Half Chronometers winding sliver Halt Chronometers, winding 

with or without a mer Trom...... 3615 0 with or without a Key, from...... 2665 0 
Gold Hunting, Case ex: 550 Silver Half Chrenemetere in S Hunt- 

Gold Geneva examined —s|__ing Cases, 
and guaranteed, from .......- 770 Marine Chr 3615 0 
Gold Chains, 16 and 18 Carat, from £4 4s. 

Proving-seom and Library Clocks in Ormolu, Marble, &c., winding with or without a Key; 
Dials, Bracket and Astronomical Clocks, of every Description. ‘lurret Clocks made to order. 


E. DENT & CO., 61 Strand, and 34 and 35 Royal Exchange, London. 


BENSON’S 


WATCHES CLOCKS GOLD JEWELLERY 
Of all kinds. Of all kinds. Of the Newest Designs. 
LEVER. DRAWING-ROOM. BRACELETS. 
HORIZONTAL. DINING-ROOM. 
CHRONOMETER. CARRIAGE. EAR-RINGS. 
KEYLESS. CHURCH. LOCKETS. 
CHRONOGRAPH. HALL AND SHOP. NECKLACES. 


Mr. BENSON, who holds the appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, has just pub- 
lished two Pamphlets, enriched and embellished with Illustrations—one upon Watch and 
Clock Making, and the other upon Artistic Gold Jewellery. ‘These are sent post free for 2d. 
each. Persons living in the Country or Abroad can select the Article required, and have it 


forwarded with perfect a, 
OLD BOND STREET; anv 
THE CITY STEAM WORKS, 58 AND 60 LUDGATE HILL. 


FILMER's ~ CONVERTIBLE OTTOMANS for Centre of 

Rooms, to form Two Settees and Two Easy Chairs, a great improvement on the ordi- 
nary Ottoman. Only of FILMER & SON, Upholsterers,3! and 32 Berners Street, Oxford 
Street. W.; Factory, 34 and 35 Charles Street.—An Illustrated Catalogue post free. 


PAQUET SOLIDAIRES (HOWARD'S PATENT No. 1,548) o. 1,548) 
For Floors, Borders to Rooms, Wali and Ceiling Panels, &c. 
Being manufactured by Steam Machinery, this beautiful Work is far superior to Foreign- 
made, costs less than ‘lurkey C: ting, and is g 1 to stand pertectly 
26 and 27 BERNERS “STREET, LONDON. 


DINNEFoRD’ S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA, 
the best Remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. 
At 172 New Bond Street. London; and of all Chemists. 


(XURES of COUGHS, COLDS, , and ASTHMA, by Dr. 
LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFER W. J. Dats, Chemist. it. 65 Queen 


m Mr. 
Street, Portsea. “I consider them te te Tor "Coughs, Colds, Asthma, &c.” They have a 
pleasant taste. Price Is. 1}d.—Sold by all Druggists. 


QRIEN TAL TOOTH-PASTE.—Fstablished Fort ey Years as 
the most agreeable and effectual Preservative for the Teeth and 
Sold universally in Pots, at Is. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 
None Genuine unless Sigcned JEWSBURY & BROWN, Manchester. 


OLDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA, 
. 6d., 6s. and ils. per Bottle. 
The best Restoration, Cleanser, and Beautitier of the Hair, &c. 
22 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


MES. 8. A. ALLEN’S WORLD'S HAIR RESTORER 


or DRESSING will RESTORE GREY or FADED HAIR to its Youthful Colour 


and Beauty. 
It will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
’ It will promote luxuriant growth. 
‘ Falling Hair is immediately checked. 
Thin Hair thickened. 
Baldness prevented. 
It removes all Dandriff. 
: _ Itcontains neither Oil nor Dye. 
: Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers, in Large Bottles, price 6s. 
Derdr—266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


BOOKS, &e. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.— CHOICE BOOKS, 


See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for MAY. Postage free, on application. 


VV A. & SYLVANUS SMEE, 
CABINET MAKERS, 
UPHOLSTERERS, BEDDING WAREHOUSEMEN, AND 
APPRAISERS, 

6 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON, EC. 
Ask the favour of a Call to look through their Stock. 
GMEE’S SPRING MATTRESS 

(TUCKER’S PATENT), 
SUITABLE FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF METAL AND WOOD 
BEDSTEA 


May be obtained (price from 25s.) of most respectable Upholsterers and Bedding Warehousemen, 
and of 
Ww. A. & 8S. SMEE, 
6 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON. 
__ CAUTION—Each Mattress should bear the Patent Label. 


(AvTION. —_JOHN HENRY SMEE & COMPANY | beg to 
give Notice that their 
SPECIAL DESIGNS OF “a ASHWOOD BEDROOM 
are entered at Siationers’ Hall, and each § one _ marked with their Name as above, and the 


20 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, MOORGATE TERMINUS, 
Manufactory, Chiswell Street, Finsbury Square. 


A ANDALUZA,” SOCIEDAD de ALMACENISTAS, 

Puerto de Santa Maria, Cadiz Bay._SPANISH WINES exciusively.— For duty- nei 

Price Sy ateves JOSE PIODELA, 124 Fenchurch Street, E.C. Sample One Dozen Cases, 
28s. and 51s. Cash. 


PURE CLARETS.— E. LAZENBY & SON, Wine Merchants, 
6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, W. 
LIGHT BORDEAUX ........ per doz. 24s. | FINE BORDEAUX .......... per doz. 36s. 
Au excellent Dinner Wine. A rt Wine. with Bouquet. 
Samples and a Detailed List of other Wines forwarded on application. 
Cellars and Offices, 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, W. 


Coan AC BRANDIES, 45s. ; Fine Quality, 54s.; Very Choice 
bia, 75s. per Dozen 
E. LAZENBY & SON, Wine Merchants, 6 Edwards "Street, Portman Square, London, W. 
_Samples, and a Detailed List of Wines, forwarded on application. 


STRONG | CONGOU TEA for HOUSEHOLD USE, 2s. 6d. 
fine Souchong for the Drawing 38. 6d, Samples free by post. 
_E. LAZE NBY « SON, Tea Merchants,6 Edwards Strect, Portman Square, London, W. 


LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 
DIMENTS.—E,. LAZENBY & SON, Sole of the Receipts, and 
Manufacturers of the wom Sauces, and Condiments so long and favourably distinguished 
by their Name, are compelled to caution the Publicagainst the interior Preparations which are 
put up and labelied in close imitation of their Goods, with a view to mislead the Public. 
Consumers having difticulty in procuring the Genuine Articles are respecttully informed that 
they can be had direct from the Manufacturers, at their Foreign Warehouse, 6 Edwards Street, 
Portman Square, London, 
“Priced Lists post free on applicstion. 


HARVEY'S SAUCE. —Caution.— The Admirers of this 


celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each Bottle bears the well- 
known Label, signed * Ex:zasetn Lazensy.” This Label is protected by perpetual injunction 
in Nei of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none can be genuine. 
£.LAZ Y & SON, of 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, as Sole Proprietors of 
the eos or Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, from the fact that their 
Labels are closely imitated with a view to deceive Purchasers. 
Sold by all table Grocers, Druggists,and Oilmen. 


kK. LAZENBY & SON beg to announce that their POSTAL 


© ADDRESS has been changed from 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, to 99 Wigm 
Street, Cavendish Square; the Metropolitan Board of W orks nected that Edwards 
Street be united with Wizmore Strect, under the title of Wigmore Stre. t 


W EAKNESS.—The finest TONIC is WATE RS’ QUININE 
unrivalled as a Stomachic Stimulant. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Confectioners, 
WATERS & “WILLIAMS, the Original Makers, Worcester House, 31 Enstcheap, E.C. 


’NDIGESTION REMOVED.—MORSON’S PEPSINE WIN KE, 
POWDER, LOZENGES, and GLOBULES are the successful and popular Remedies 
adopted by the Medical Profession for Indigestion. 
Sold in Bottles and Boxes from 2s., with full Directions, by THOMAS MORSON & SON, 
a. * and 124 8 uthampton Row, Russell Square, London, and by all Pharmaceutical 
nemists. 


“WHITE PARAFFINE” SOAP.—A combination 


of the purest Soap with trebly refined white solid Paraffine, in Tablets, 8d. and Is. ; is 
exquisitely perfumed, a a grateful softness and suppleness to the Hand. and exertsa 
cooling influence on the Skin peculiar to itself, See Name on each Tablet and Wrapper. 
Wholesaie—J. C. & J. FIELD, 36 UPPER MARSH, LAMBETII,S. 


PAINLESS and PRACTICAL DENTISTRY, by Mr. B. L. 
MOSELY, the Dentht. by Special Appointment, 312 Regent Street. exnetly oprosite the 
Royal Polytechinic. Established 1420.—The System of Painiess Dentixtry crizinated by Mr. 
B.1L.. MOst-LY, and now recognised by the Medical Faculty and the Profession as one of the 
improvements of the age, can nowhere be obtained in such pertect success us at his only 
Residence, 312 Revent Street. Advantages are: Perfect immunity from pain—no operations— 
stumps and decayed teeth rendered useful—loose teeth and tender cums protected. Qualities: 
‘hey never change colour or decay—in fit unerring—ease and comfort unsurpussed—detecti 
impossible —the fucial anatomy studied and outhtul appearance restored —musti- 
cation and articulation guaranteed. The “ ‘Times of March 6 Roe “ There is no deception; 
an imitation becomes the next best thing Street, Teeth from 53.; Sets, 5 to 
Pia 3 Consul free.—Only Address, exactly facing the Royal 
oly’ 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.— CHEAP BOOKS. 


See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for MAY. Postage free, on application. 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS. 
a NOTICE.—One Hundred Thousand Volumes of Books of the Past and Present 
Seasons, Secondhand, and more than Fifteen Thousand Volumes of Works of the Best 
Authors) in Ornamental Bindings, well adapted for Gentlemen's Libraries and Drawing- 

m ‘Lables, and for Wedding and Birthday Presents, and School Prizes, are now on Sule 
ry MUDIF: S SELECT LIBRARY, at the lowest current prices. The Third Edition of the 
APRIL CAT ALOGUE is now ready, and will be forwarded, Postage free, on application. 


Met's SELECT LIBRARY.—All the NEW BOOKS 


in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE'’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained 

with the least possible delay by all Subscribers to MUDIE'’S MANCHESTE R LIBRARY, 
Cross Street, Manchester, and (by order) from all Booksellers in connexion with the Library. 
Mudie’s Select New Oxtord Street, City 4 King Cheapside. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 1 12° St. ~ James’ 8 s uare, London. 

Founded in 1841. Patron-H. R. Hi. the PRINCE of WALES, President—The EARL 

of CLARENDON. ‘The following are the Terms of Admission to this Library, which con- 
tains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Mocern Literature, in various Languages: 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2 with I ntrance Fee of £6: Lite Membership. £26. 


Fitteen are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town, open 
trom Ten to Six 
ont pplicati Catalogue (New Edition), price 15s.; to Members, 10s. 6d. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
(Tue UNITED LIBRARIES, 3807 Regent Street, W. 


Subscriptions from One Guinea toany amount, tothe supply required. "an the 
best New Books, English, French, and German, immediately on publication. Prospectuses, 
with Lists of New Publications, gratis and post free. 

*,* A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices 
may also be had free on application. 
BOOTHS, CILURTON’S, HODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 
307 Regent Street, near the Polytechnic. 


THE GIRL of the PERIOD.—A_ few Copies of the Number 


he SATURDAY REVIEW containing the Article on the “Girl of the Period" 
may = obtained at the Office, 28 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C., at One Shilling per Copy. 


Just published, in 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 


HE PRESENT POSITION of the HIGH CHURCH 
PARTY in the ESTABLISHED CHURCH of ENGLAND considered in a 
Review of the “ Civil Power in its Relations to the Church,” and in Two Letters 
on the Royal Supremacy and the Want of Dogmatic Teaching in the Reformed 
Church. By WILLIAM MASKELL, A.M. 


London : LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, in royal 8vo. price 5s. with 47 Illustrations, 
HE EXTRAVAGANT USE of FUEL in Cooking Operations, 
witb an account of Benjamin Count of Rumford, and his economical systems, 
and numerous practical suggestions adapted for domestic use. 


By Freperick Epwanrps, Jun. 


“ This is an exceedingly useful Treatise on an important domestic subject.” 
Army and Navy Gazette. 
“ A really valuable and most suggestive work.”—Press and St. James's Chronicle. 


By the same Author, 


THE VENTILATION of DWELLING HOUSES, and the 
utilization of waste heat from open fire-places. In royal 8vo. with 107 Illus- 
trations. Price 10s. 6d. 


SMOKY CHIMNEYS, their Cure and Prevention. Fifth 
Edition, revised, in royal 8vo. with 40 Illustrations, price 3s. 6d. 


The publication of the third and enlarged edition of Mr. Edwards’ “ Domestic 
Fireplaces” is postponed till the Autumn. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
Just published, in fep. Svo. price 58. cloth, 
By J. B. 


Mr. Selkirk’s Poems are b in the volume. The two is called ‘The 
many excellent qualities. certan Valley of the Shadow’ and * Plaited ‘Thorns’ 
tone of feeling pervades ey We wish 


are both thenceum, 
had room to quote some stanzas from A * Mr. Selkirk has in good measure the 
Debt of Honour.’ ’’— Westminster Review. spirit of the poet. His poems are touched 

* Writers of pocms seldom put their best with occasional thrills of tenderness and 
foot foremost—that is, if we are to suppose sweetness which make them very pleasant to 
that the poems first printed are intended to rend,.....' Can express himself on the subject 
give a favourable specimen of the whole. Mr. of love with something like the voice of 
Scikirk hes fallen in with the. prevailing, passion, London Review, 
mythological fashion, and gives the place of Llighly poetical and imaginative; finished 
honour tosome studies in this manner which with great care and displaying a rich, ornate 
are very moderately successful. Where be diction, Few poets of the present day could 
deals with simpler modes ot emotion he is excel such verses as those on the ‘Campanile 
sometimes highly successful. This stunza and Belloof Fisrenee. Inverness Courier. 
from* A Song ' will spenk for itselt...... sweet and melodious, and richly 
sonnets contuin truly felt reasoned dyed with the colours which | only teeming 
thoughts in a manly, living s' jon coul 

Pall ‘Wait Gazette. = we do not know who Mr. Selkirk ix, but 

“The sonnets are by no means fortunate: we hope he is a Scotchman, for the poems are 
they fail both in force and in workmanship. very good.” —Daily Review. 
‘There are some graccful and suggestive poems 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
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(THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCLXIV. FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. 
1. CONFUCIUS. Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 
2. EDIBLE FUNGT. 
3. THE COMPETITIVE INDUSTRY OF NATIONS, CONTENTS OF THE MAY Numper: 


EMOIR OF MADAME DE LAFAYE om 
4. M alam 1, MR. THORNTON'S WORK UPON LABOUR. By J. S. Mut. 


5. THE SETTLEMENT OF ULSTER. - 

6. DILKE’S GREATER BRITAIN. 2. NOTES ON SHELLEY'S TEXT. By A. C. SwinBURNE. 

7. MATTHEW ARNOLD'S CRITICAL WRITINGS. 3. MR. LECKY’S FIRST CHAPTER. By the Eprror. 

8. 4, THE PACIFIC RAILROADS. By W. A. 

9. GMAN’ 

10. CAMPBELL’S LIVES OF LYNDHURST AND BROUGHAM. * ee AND TIMES OF EDWARD Il. By 

London: LoneGMANS and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. BLack. 6. THE PHILOSOPHY OF ETCHING. By P. G. H — 
[THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCLIL, is 7. THE WOMAN OF BUSINESS. By Marmion SavaGE. 
published THIS DAY. Chapters 13—16. 
CONTENTS: 8 ARBITRATION AND CONCILIATION. By Henry Cnrourton. 


1. RASSAM’S ABYSSINIA. 
2. MODERN ENGLISH POETS. 
3. GEOLOGICAL CLIMATES AND ORIGIN OF SPECIES. 


. CRITICAL NOTICES, 


4, COST OF PARTY GOVERNMENT, NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF THE “LIFE OF GOLDSMITH,” 
5. DANTE. “LIFE OF SIR JOHN ELIOT,” &c. 
6. FEMALE EDUCATION. On Monday, May 3, will be aoe in 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portraits 
7. TRAVELS IN GREECE. gnettes, 
8 RELIGIOUS WARS IN FRANCE. “fi 
&. RELIGIOUS WARS Ii FRANCS WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR : a Biography. 
10. IRISH CHURCH BILL. sts 
JouN Murray, Alb le Street. 
[HE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE for MAY. Price 1s FOREST LIFE in ACADIE; and Sketches 
Conrenrs: of Sport and Natural History in the Lower Provinces of the Canadian 
1, RED AS A ROSE IS SHE. By the Author of “ Cometh Up as a Flower.” Dominion. By Captain C. Harpy, R.A. 
2, BONNY MAY. By “Tue Iniss Darwen.” 
3. POETRY OF THE PERIOD—MR. TENNYSON. 
4. MADLLE. EUPILROSINE’S THURSDAYS. By the Author of “ Kitty.” This day, crown 8vo. 6s. 
5. LOVE’S FITS AND FEVERS. > ror 
6. WHY I AM A BACHELOR. THE MILITARY IN S rITUTIONS of 
7. ADVENTURES IN THE MALAYAN ARCHIPELAGO, FRANCE. By His Highness the Duc p'AUMALE. Translated and Annotated 
8 MISS DUNDAS: a Story. (with the Author's consent) by ASHE. 
9. CUPID'S GAZETTE. 
10, SUSAN FIELDING. By the Author of “ Steven Laurence, Yeoman,” “ Archie 
Lovell,” &c. New Burlincton Street. Next week, crown 8vo. limp 
icuAnp Bentiey, New Bur neton Stree 
ov Bevington OUTPOST DUTY, and TREATISES on 
Tis: a mag azines is rravia. ning Mar, 
“ ” MILITARY RECONNAISSANCE and on ROAD-MAKING. By Major- 
The best shilling magazine that England possesses.”"— Standard. 
MISS BRADDON’S NEW ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. Gen. W. C. E. Napier, Vice-President of the Council of Military Education. 
On Wednesday next, 28th inst., Illustrated with 4 whole-page Engravings, 
GRAVIA for M a i Demy 8vo. beautifully Illustrated with 250 Engravings, 16s. 
jem, ate CHEES-D'EUVRE of the INDUSTRIAL 
Nove Je of “ Paul ARTS. Carefully edited by W. CHarrers, F.S A 
2. GOLD. 
3. THE DREAMING SEA. Illustrated by Alfred Thompson. Demy 8vo. with numerous Illustrations from Photographs by Lord Walter 
4. SERPENTS AND VENOMOUS SNAKES. By N. A. Woops. Kerr, &c. 18s. 


5, ON A CERTAIN PASSAGE IN “VANITY FAIR:” on Essay suggested bya OUR LIFE in JAPAN. By R. Mounteney 


Picture in the Royal Academy. By Groxce Avueusrus Sara. 
6 BEYOND. By Wittiam Sricanp. Jeruson and E, PENNELL ELMurest, 9th Regiment, 
7. GLAMOUR: aTale. By the Countess von Bornmer. Tilustrated by Edward Radford. 


8 FRAGMENTS OF AN OLD FILE. By Josera Harrow, Post 8vo. with Illustrations, 8s. 


9. CONCERNING M. OR N. By Witiiam Sawyer, 3 > 
10. LONDON THEATRES AND LONDON ACTORS, By Watrer Tuornnvry. FLOOD, FIELD, and FOREST. By GEORGE 
Theatre (continued)—Elliston, Astley, Braham, Madame Vestris— ROopPER. 


4 IND TO JOHN COMPANY; or, the Advent Misadvent Robert 
settee Illustrated by Altred Thempeen. — “ Imperial 8vo. with 170 ee 16 richly coloured Plates, and 14 coloured 


Ainsle gh. 
12, THE CYCLES OF THE WORLDS. By R. I. Parrerson. Maps, Roxburgh binding, 42s. 


13. THE HONEYMOONS: an Autumn Adventure. By Sioxey L. Brancnanp. UN DE RGROUN b LIFE; or, Miners and 


NOTICE.—A New Novel, by the Author of “ Owen: a Waif.” “ No Church,” &c.. will be f 
commenced in BELGRAVIA for JULY. Novelettes, by Annie Thomas (Mrs. Pender Cudlip). ag Ry, tg Present State o' British Mining, and Edited by H. 
Percy bitzzerald, F, W. Robinson, George and the Author of the “‘Tallants of 
Barton,” will appear in due succession. Other attractions are also urranged for. 


Office, Warwick House, Paternoster Kow, London. F.C. 


2 vols. post 8vo. Illustrated, 18s. 
[HE CORNHILL "MAGAZINE, No. CXUL. (for MAY), THE RUINED CITIES of ZULU-LAND. 


will be published on Thursday, the 29th instant, with 2 Illustrations, is. 


Smrra, & Co., 15 Waterloo Place, By Colonel WALMSLEY. 
MR. CHARLES READE’S NEW STORY. 
por YOURSELF in HIS PLACE , in THE CORNHILL Crown 8vo. Illustrated, 8s. 
| UNDER EGYPTIAN PALMS. By Howarp 
ARCHITECTURE.—THE BUILDER of this | 
Week contains: Views of New Buildings in Mark Lane—I/lustrative Sections and | Demy 8vo. Ill 


Plan of tioiborn Viaduct, with Descriptive Particulars—Compensation tor Houses and Land— | 


Water Analyste—The Status of the Architectural Pro- FEUDAL CASTLE S of FRANCE (Western 


1 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. And all Newsmen. | Provinces). By the Author of “ Flemish Interiors.” 
Just published, is.; post free, Is. Id. | 
ADY WILMERDING of MAISON ROUGE: a Startlin 
‘Lule of Modern Sardinian Life. By Dexcan Craic, M.A., Author of Handbook | Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Modern Frovengul,” “The Uchlocrat in Ireland,” * Language,” &c. GHEEL: ; or the Ci Cit of the Sim le. B the 
’ P 


London: Wiutram Mactwtosn, 24 Paternoster Row. a 
THE SPANISH |\QUISITION. Author of “ Flemish In 
Will be published, May |, in | vol. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


FPRANCISCO MOYEN ; or, the Inquisition as it Was in South 
i ‘rranslated irom the Spanish b: .M.D., ‘ 
By ‘ranslated trom the Span y J. W. Duffy, M.D. | NEW NOVELS 
London : H. Sorneran & Co., 136 Strand, W.C, 


Will be published 28th instant, 8vo. pp. viii.—254, cloth, 7s. 6d. NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “CHARLIE VILLARS.” 
HE LIFE of FRA PAOLO SARPI, Theologian and Coun- 3 vols, post 8vo, 
sie of Stas to the Most Serene Nepublic of Venice, and author ot “Thenitoryot FT ARRY EGERTON ; or, the Younger Son 
London: Morint & Green, 27 King William Street, Strand, W.C. of the Day. By G. L. TorrennAm. 
Will be ready about June 1, small folio, elegantly bound in cloth, 42s. bound with Great morta whieh 


F a ise and colour of Water-Coiour by Mr. day, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
Tompson, 48 Pall Mall, 8.W. “MARY STAN LEY Y; or, the Secret Ones. 
AMERICAN BOOKS.—SAMPSON LOW & CO.’S Month] 


BULLETIN contains a LIST of all NEW AMERICAN IMPORTATIONS, wit 
Prices—.Announcements— and Literary Intormation from America and the English Colonies. day, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


Sent post free for (me Year on reeeint of Stamos, “ 

JPOREIGN  BOOKS—SAMPSUN LOW & GU. having HESTER’S HIST T ORY. ‘Reprinted from “ All 
Purchased the old-estsblished Business of the late WILLIAM ALLAN s CO.. Foreign the Year Round. 

Wookseliers, of Stationers’ Hall Court, they will henceforth combine a CONTINENTAL 

FOREIGN | MENT with their English and American Business. 


Crown Buiidings, 183 Fleet Street, February 15, 1869. CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
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Crown BUILDINGS, 188 FLEET STREET, April 22, 1869, FREDERICK WARNE & CO. 
SAMPSON LOW & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. PUBLISHERS. 


VIEWS AFOOT. Popular Edition. By the Author of “The 
of the New Volume of “Low's Copyright while ST AN D AR D WO R KS. 


— Authors.” A pny: ly good and cheap Series of Editions, wh 
secured by it workmanship at the lowes 


i an be the bes 
possible rate, fe. will an eehitlonel claim ‘on the Reading Public b providing ¢ for the TOWNSEND’S MANUAL of DATES, with u wards 
Temuneration of merican Author and the legal protection of the Englis! ‘ublisher. of 11,000 Alp "100 pp. 
1 ” HAUNTED HEARTS. By the Author of “ The Lamplighter.” 


THE NINISTER'S WOOING. the Author Tears "| HALF-HOURS with the BEST AUTHORS. Library 


To be followed by a New Volume on the Ist of every alternate month. Each complete | BAitlon, 4 Vols. GOWER OVO. cccccccscesccveccccccccsesccceecessovoeees 2ls, 
in printed from new type, Letters and Ornaments, and published at | 
_HALF-HOURS with the BEST AUTHORS. People’s 
THREE TALES. By WILLIAM Havrr. From the German, } Edition, 2 vols. demy 8V0. ....cccccccccccccvcccscvcvcscvcccesceseosers 10s. 
thor ‘Each Volume cloth are FLALF-HOURS of ENGLISH HISTORY. Demy 8vo. 
XIN THE YEAR By Force | THE ELDER DISRAELT'S WORKS. 
FAUST. By CURIOSITIES of LITERATURE, Revised and Edited 
5. L’ARRABIATA. By Paut Heyse. 1 vol. by his Son, the Right Hon. B, DisraELI, M.P, 3 vols. crown 8vo....... 12s, 
6. THE PRINCESS, and other Tales. By Hernaica Zscnoxne. | vol. 
a: HACELANDER'S BEHIND THE COUNTER. ‘Translated by Many Howrr. AMENITIES of LITERATURE. Crown 8vo. ...... 5s. 
THE BYEWAYS of EUROPE: Visits by Unfrequented Routes CALAMITIES and QUARRELS of AUTHORS, 
By Bayarp Author of * Views Afovt.” 2 vols. post 8vo. | 
THE BLACKBIRD of BADEN, and other Stories. By | YITERARY CHARACTERS of MEN of GEN 1us 
LATIN PROVERBS and QUOTATIONS, with Translations NOVELS and TALES of the Right Hon. B. 
a copious English Index. By Henverson, Fep. 4to. | DIGRABLI, M.P. 5S vols, thick 12s. Gd. 
THE AUTHORIZED ENGLISH VERSION of the NEW DITTO (THE DISRAELI EDITION.) 5 vols. crown 
TESTAMENT ; with the various Readings from the most celebrated BVO. 


A NEW and REVISED EDITION of MRS. PALLISER’S CARPENTER’S PUBLIC SCHOOL SPEAKER and 


BOOK of 1, ACE comprising a of the from the Earliest 
Keeds Exhibition. "By Slrs. Bony 1 vol. 8vo. cloth extra, H RURAL SPORTS. ByS L 
DOMESTIC EDITION of the ROYAL cooKERY Book, BRITISH RURAL SPORTS. 


By Jones Gourré, Chef-de-Cuisine of the Paris Jockey Club. Translated and adapted 
for English Use by Atpnonse Gourré, Head-Pastrycook to Her Majesty the Queen. 


A Household, Edition, in one tock, ter DOMESTIC MEDICINE and SURGERY. By Dr. 


hal! 


*4* The “ Edition de Luxe,” with the Coloured Plates and Woodeuts, handsomely 10s, 6d. 

bound for the Drawing-room, price Two G atall 
FARMER’S CALENDAR. By J. Cuatmers Morton. 
THE SPEECHES of SIR J. D. COLERIDGE, H.M. Solicitor- | 12s, 6d. 


(Revised and Corrected by Senett combining all that may be considered of | 


LD the FIRST, KING of the BELGIANS. With 
Events snd STANDARD PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY. By 


THON he te with Fort AUDU- MODEL COOKERY and HOUSEKEEPING BOOK. 


nd Edition ready. | Large crown B00. TIC 7s. 6d. 


OTHER PEOPLE'S WINDOWS. Small 60, | PERCY ANECDOTES. By Revnen and Pencr. 

GLISH CATALOGUE of BOOKS PUBLISHED — 
, With Index of Subjeteshowing atone reference what has GAME BIRDS and WILD FOWL of SWEDEN and 


on any given topic. 3s | 25s. 


| _-EWALD’S LAST CENTURY of UNIVERSAL HIS- 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


FOR HER SAKE. By F. W. Rosrwsox. 8 vols. trivia. | EWALD'S REFERENCE BOOK of ENGLISH HIS- 
LORNA DOONE: Romance of Exmoor. By Dop- | DORE. 3s. 6a. 

paiwor Bracsmors. 3 vols. is day 
OLD-TOWN FOLK. By the Author of “Uncle Tom's Cubin.". OUR CONSTITUTION. Crown 8vo. .............. Bs, 6d 
_FONBLLNQUE'S HOW WE ARE GOVERNED; 
LOG of MY LEISURE HOURS. (The Autobiographical or, the Crown, the Senate, and the Bench. Crown 8vo. .............. 2s, 6d. 
CIVIL SERVICE GUIDE. (Tenth Edition.) 
Now ready, cloth, 58 | By WHITE and EWALD. Fp. 8V0.......cccceccccccccccssccccscecece 2s. 6d. 


(THE POEMS of LUDWIG UHLAND. Translated by. 


Wri Corterr Sanpars. With a Biographical Sketch of the Poet 
A few Subscribers’ Copies, on toned paper, may still be had, price 6s. 6d. 


Waiam Risowar, 169 Piccadilly, W. And all Booksellers, | 
| 


Just published, pp. cloth, 3s. 6d. FULLY COLOURED STRONGLY BOUND. 


[THE GOLDEN FLEECE: a Heroi-Comic Poem. By THE MODERN ATLAS of the EARTH. 60 Coloured Maps. 
In ienvom New and Revised Edition. By Wiu1aAmM HucGues, F.R.G.S. With an Intro- 

London: E. Trostove, 256 High Holborn. duction to Physical and Historical Geography, and an Alphabetical Index of 

NEW PARLIAMENT. | the Latitudes and Longitudes of 70,000 Places. Imperial folio, half morocco, 


])OD'S PARLIAMENTARY COMPANION for 1869 (Thirty- ee 


seventh Year), containing the New Parliament. Roy l 3zmo. morocco gilt. ‘FAMILY ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 87 Coloured 
Warrransn & Co., Ave Maria Lane. Maps. New and Revised Edition. By WruutaM Huanes, F.R.G.S. With 
Just published, 1s. Physical Introduction and Consulting Index of the Latitudes and Longitudes 
QTRI CTURES on Mr. FFOULKES’S LETTER to ARCH- of 30,000 Places. Imperial folio, half morocco, 2]s.; or cloth, gi.t edges, 15s. 
BISHOP MANNING. By the Eorron or tue “ Dustin Review.” THE COLLEGE SULAS. Containing 33 Maps. Super royal 
London: Borns, Oates, & Co., 17 and 18 Portman Street, W.; and 63 Paternoster Row, E. c. 8yo. cloth, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 
(THE INNER LIFE of the Very Rev. PERE LACORDAIRE, THE Sages Ove. 
twiththe Author's Permission): by of the sane Order. Preface by the 
Very Kev. Father Avtwanp, Prior Provincial of Englund. THE COLLEGE CLASSIC ATLAS. Super royal 8vo. half- 
Crown 8vo. 210 pp. cloth elegant, 93. | bound, 10s. 6d. 


THE LIFE of FATHER DE RAVIGNAN, of the Society of 
the French of Father Dz Pontevoy, ‘Translated at St. Beuno’s Coll 
ra remarkable » & not to admire and respect. | 


= JUNIOR CLASSIC ATLAS. 15 Maps. Super royal 8vo. 
cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 


BEDFORD STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


Dublin: W. B. Kerzy, 8 Grafton Street. London: Simruin, Marsmarr, & Co. 
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April 24, 1869.] 


The Saturday Review. 


This day is published, No. XXII. of 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE for MAY: an 
Illustrated Monthly, 1s. 
CONTENTS : 
a. the WILL. 5. MONASTICISM. 


uthor of “East Lynne, 


Chap. 
triton, Char: up by Telegram. | 7. FUSSY FOLK. 
Chap. 6.—Under the Moonlit Sky LADIES’ CLUBS. 

PAINTING AND PUFFING. 9. BREAKING RFLY,: or, 


BUTTE 
3. AVAURIEN. Chap. 4.—The Next Day. Ellerslie’ Ending. the 
4. AUSTIN FRIARS. By the Author of & uthor of “Guy Liv! ingetone,”” &e. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


THE LIFE of EDMUND KEAN. From 


various Published and Original Sources. By F. W. HAWKINS. 2 vols. 8vo. 
price 30s. [Ready this day. 
“Mr. Hawkins tells with force the of life and of. his first 
ce in London...... k is from unreadable." — Gazette. 
r. Hawkins has a and entertaining book...... ‘ite more naturally 
aan than the of the professed flingers of ink.” —Daily Telegraph. 
“Mr. Hawkins has given the narrative with much tact, writing clearly and facility the 
aatter he hadin hand. The book is entitled to a hearty welcome.""—London Revie 
same interest is excited = who wil read thee ‘volumes 
have produced on ourselv that it w ve. 
pi indeed.” Bell's Weekly 


ROME and VENICE in 1866-7. By Grorce 


AvuGusTUs SaLa. 1 vol. 8vo. 


A NEW BOOK OF TRAVELS BY CAPTAIN R. F. BURTON. 


EXPLORATIONS of the HIGHLANDS of 


the BRAZIL; with a full Account of the Gold and Diamond Mines: also, 
Canoeing down Fifteen Hundred Miles of the Great River Sad Francisco from 
Sabaré to the Sea. By Captain RicHarp F, Burton, F.R.G.S., &c. &c. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Mi Maps and Illustrations, 30s. 


THE NIGHT SIDE of LONDON. J. Ewrne Ritcute, 


Author of “ British Senators,” &c. — ‘dition, 1 vol. ai haan 
MAXIMS by a MAN of the WORLD. By the Author of 
Sir Massingberd.” 1 vol. 7s. 6d. (Ready this day. 


ENGLISH PHOTOGRAPHS. By An American. 8vo. 12s. 


NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


BREAKING a BUTTERFLY; or, Blanche 


Ellerslie’s Ending. By the Author of “ Guy Livingstone.” 3 vols. 
(Ready this day. 


THE GIRL HE MARRIED. By James 


Grant, Author of “The Romance of War,” &c. 3vols. [Ready this day. 


HOME FROM INDIA: a Novel. 


Pomeroy. 2 vols. 


NETHERTON-ON-SEA: 
[Yow ready. 
IN SILK ATTIRE: a Novel. By Wittiam 


Buack, Author of “‘ Love, or Marriage.” 3 vols. [Second Edition this day. 


FALSE COLOURS: a Novel. By Annie 


Tuomas (Mrs. PeNDER-CuDLIP), Author of ‘‘ Denis Donne,” &c. 3 vols. 
[Just ready. 


STRETTON: a Novel. By Henry 


Author of “ Ravenshoe,” “ Geoffry Hamlyn,” &c. 3 vols. (Shortly. 


ALL BUT LOST: ® Novel. By G. A. Henty, Author of 
March to Magdala.”” 


A LONDON ROMANCE. By Cuartezs H. Ross, Author of 
“The Pretty Widow,” ac. 3 vole. 


By Joun 


[This day. 


3 vols. 


a Story. 


EQUAL to EITHER FORTUNE: a Novel. By the Author of 


“A Man of Mark,” &c. 3 vols. 


UNDER LOCK and KEY: a New Novel. By T. W. Srzrenz, 
Author of “ Brought to Light,” &e. 3 vols. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “LOST SIR MASSINGBERD.” 


FOUND DEAD. [Now ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ TWO-SHILLING EDITIONS OF 
POPULAR NOVELS, 


Uniformly bound in Illustrated Wrappers. 
SANS MERCI, by the Author of “Guy Livingstone,” is 
published this day 


day. Also, now ready: 
THE SAVAGE CLUB PAPERS, THE WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS, 
BLACK SHEEP. 


‘THE ROCK AHEAD. 
‘THE PRETTY WIDOW. BARREN HONOUR. 
SWORD AND GOWN. 


MISS FORRESTER. 


TINSLEY BRCiHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


NEW WORKS. 


— 


FIVE YEARS in a PROTESTANT SIS- 
TERHOOD and TEN YEARS in a CATHOLIC CONVENT: an 
Autobiography. By a Rericiovus. Post 8vo, [On Saturday next. 


TPRAVELS in the CENTRAL CAUCASUS 
and BASHAN, including Ascents of Kazbek and Elbruz and a Visit 
to Ararat and Tabriz. By D. W. FresHFieLp., Square crown 8vo. with 
Maps and Illustrations, [Nearly ready. 


ADORE, or TITIAN’S COUNTRY. By 


Jostan GILBERT, one of the Authors of “The Dolomite Mountains.” 
Medium 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, and a Fac-simile of Titian’s 
Original Design for his Picture of the Battle of Cadore. [Nearly ready. 


MOPSA the FAIRY. By Jean 


Fep. 8vo. with Eight Illustrations. [Nearly ready. 


A HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS 


from AUGUSTUS to CHARLEMAGNE. By W. E. H. Lecky, 
M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 


A NALYSIS of the PHENOMENA of the 

HUMAN MIND. By James Mrz, A New Edition, with Notes 
by ALEXANDER Bary, ANDREW FinpLaTEr, and GrorGE Grote. Edited, 
with additional Notes, by Jonn Stuart MILL. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 


N PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT 
in ENGLAND: its Origin, Development, and Practical Operation. 
By Atrnevus Topp. 2 vols. 8vo. price 37s. 


*,* Separately :—Vot. I. price 16s.; Vow. II. price 21s. 


M ‘CULLOCH’S DICTIONARY of COM- 
MERCE and COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION. New Edition, 
revised throughout and corrected ta. the Present Time. Complete i in One 
Volume, 8vo, price 63s. cloth ; or 70s. strongly half-bound in russia, 
[Nearly ready. 


HSSTORY of the REFORMATION in 
EUROPE in the TIME of CALVIN. By the Rev. J. H. Mente 
p'AvuBIGng£, D.D., Author of “ History of the Reformation of the Sixteenth 
Century,” &c. 
Vots. I. and II. Geneva and France, from Calvin’s Birth, a.p. 1509 to 
A.D. 1536, including the History of the Reformation in France. 
2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 


Vou. ILL. France, Switzerland, and Geneva. 12s. 
Vor. 1V. England, Geneva, France, Germany, and Italy. 16s. 
Voi. V. England, Geneva, Ferrara. 16s. 


Hi! STORY of the NORMAN KINGS of 

ENGLAND. Drawn from a New Collation of the Contemporary 
Chronicles, by Tuomas Conse, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
1 vol. 8v0. [Nearly ready. 


HSSTORY of the LIFE and TIMES of 


EDWARD III. By Witi1am Loneman. With 9 Maps and 
Plans, 8 Plates, and 16 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 


rPHE NORTHERN HEIGHTS of LONDON; 


or, Historical Associations of Hampstead, Highgate, Muswell Hill, 
Hornsey, and Islington. By Wriit1am Howrrr. With 40 Illustrations 
engraved on Wood, Square crown 8vo. 21s. 


PPHE POLAR WORLD: a Popular Descrip- 


tion of Man and Nature in the Arctic and Antarctic Regions of 
Globe. By Dr. Georck Hartwie, With Maps, Illustrations in Colours, 
and Woodcuts. 8vo. 21s. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER, 
571 
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The Saturday Review. 


[April 24, 1869, 


On Saturday next will be published, 8vo. with a Portrait, 18s. 


MEMOIR 
SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON, BART. 


Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the University 
of Edinburgh. 


By Professor VEITCH, 
Of the University of Glasgow. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


-NEW NOVEL.» 


This day is published,.2.vols. post 8vo. 21s, 


DOUBLES AND QUITS. 


By LAURENCE. W, M, LOCKHART, 
Late Captain 92nd Highlanders. 


with TWELVE ILLUSTRATIONS BY SYLVESTRIS, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


ATLASES 
By ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, LL.D., F.RS.E., F.R.G.S. 


“ The latest information to usin the most attractive form.” — Time: 
“ The ample illustrations of iscovery and of the great groups of dependencies on the 


recen 
British Crown render Dr. Johnston's ‘the best of all Atlases Englis 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


“ Heh ub h posted to the latest disco id th 


Imperial folio, half-bound morocco, £5 15s. 6d. 


THE ROYAL ATLAS OF MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY. 


A Series of entirely Original and Authentic Maps. 
With Indices to each Map, comprising nearly 150,000 Names of Places contained in the Atlas. 
Dedicated by special permission to Her Majesty. 


Il 
Imperial quarto, half-bound morocco, £2 12s. 6d. 


THE HANDY ROYAL ATLAS. 


FORTY-FIVE MAPS, CLEARLY PRINTED AND CAREFULLY COLOURED, 
WITH GENERAL INDEX. 


Dedicated by permission to H.R.IT. the Prince of Wales. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


IMPROVED EDITIONS. 


SCHOOL ATLASES 


BY A. KEITH JOHNSTON, LL.D., 
_ Author of the “ Royal Atlas,” the “ Physical Atlas," &c. 


ATLAS of GENERAL and DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPRY, 
ited to the best Text Books; with Geographical information brought 
St publication. with 26 Maps, clearly and ‘uniformly 5 Srinted in colours, 


ATLAS of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY : Tllustrating, in a 
istry New reed Edition, coniataing new Maye and 
Letterpress. Imperial 8vo. with 20 coloured Maps, half-bound, 128. 64, 


ATLAS of ASTRONOMY. With an Elemen 


the ond Di tne to this Atlas, by by Revert ment. &e. 
Professor ronom: ne ve! 
New and enlarged E Edition’ impeFial with colouréd ates, half-bou 128. 


ATLAS of CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. Cini from 


the best Materials, and embodying the results of the most recent Investigations, accom- 
ARVRY an ORSLEY, ew and en tion, 
with 23 coloured M aps, half- 
“ This edition is so much enlarged and im 


Oxon. 
6d. 


roved as to be virtuall surpassing 
and beauty.”"—. fi 


ELEMENTARY ATLAS of GENERAL and DESCRIPTIVE 
of including a Map of Canaan and 


WIRLtas BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


In the press, fep. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 
LORD HARRIE AND LEILA; 
Or, a Romance of the Isle of Wight. 
AND OTHER POEMS. 
By HENRY GEORGE HELLON. 
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NOTICE.—A NEW STORY, by the Author of “John Halifaz, 


Gentleman,” entitled “A BRAVE LADY,” will commence in the MAY Number of MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
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